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Beverly Hills: 


The Anatomy of a Nightclub Fire 
Robert G. Lawson 


On the evening of May 28, 1977, the 
lavish Beverly Hills Supper Club 
burned, killing 165 people in the 
second worst nightclub fire in U.S. 
history. Billed as “The Showplace of 
the Nation,’ the club had risen from 
the ashes of an earlier fire, in 1970, 
and generated concern among local 
and state public officials throughout 
the period of its renovation and 
expansion. Despite warnings from 
local inspectors and fire department 
officials, the state fire marshal’s office, 
and a state senator, conditions in the 
complex remained substantially 
unchanged. 

The fire was discovered at 
approximately 9:00 P.M. Within eight 
minutes, nearly all of the roughly 2500 
occupants of the Beverly Hills complex 
were aware of the danger, and most 
were moving toward the exits. Shortly 
thereafter, exits from the largest of the 
entertainment rooms had become 
impassible, jammed with patrons who 
had fallen over each other and were 
pressed in by crowds surging upon 
them. Roughly two hours after the 
discovery of the fire, as rescue workers 
pulled the last survivor from the 
complex, the exits were still jammed 
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Preface 


Southgate is a small municipality in the greater Cincin- 
nati area on the Kentucky side of the Ohio River. On Satur- 
day, May 28, 1977, it was the scene of the second worst 
nightclub fire in the history of the United States. An un- 
known number of people suffered serious and permanent in- 
Juries in the fire; 165 lost their lives. Only the Cocoanut 
Grove fire of November 28, 1942, was worse. It resulted in 
the death of almost 500 people. 

The Southgate fire occurred in the Beverly Hills Supper 
Club. Billed by its owners as “The Showplace of the Nation,” 
Beverly Hills was a lavish nightclub by almost any standard 
of measurement, perhaps even extravagant. Virtually from 
end to end it was beautifully and tastefully decorated, with 
an appearance appropriate to an elegant showplace. The 
floors were covered with plush carpeting, the walls and win- 
dows were decorated with expensive paneling and drapes, 
and the ceilings were hung throughout with huge, attractive 
chandeliers. The country’s most popular entertainers ap- 
peared in the club’s showroom before crowds that fre- 
quently numbered near a thousand. 

Most of the major features of the building—at least those 
important to a description of the tragedy—were captured on 
some drawings prepared after the fire from construction plans 
and on-site inspections. One such drawing, see Diagram No. 1 
on page ix, shows the internal design and layout of the first and 
second floors of the building. It also shows the relative sizes of 
the various rooms, their locations and configurations, and the 
means of ingress and egress for each. Another drawing, see 
Diagram No. 2 on page x, shows the size and location of the 
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second story of the building in relation to the first. It also 
shows the large garden area that existed at the back of th 
club as well as the two smaller structures that were not 
physically attached to the main building. With ground level 
dimensions of approximately 240 feet by 260 feet the big 
nightclub had sufficient square footage on the first floor 
alone to cover an area the size of a football field. 

Literally the entire structure shown in these drawings 
was destroyed by the fire that struck the club on May 28, 
1977. But only three parts of the club played a crucial role in 
the tragedy. The first was near the front of the building (at 
the bottom of Diagram No. 1) to the right of the Main Bar. At 
that location there was a small L-shaped area called the 
Zebra Room. There is no doubt that the fire started in this 
small room while it was unoccupied and spread rapidly to 
other parts of the building. The second was the club’s main 
corridor which began near the Zebra Room and ran north to- 
ward the rear of the building. The fire traveled down this 
corridor with astonishing speed to the place where most of 
the deaths occurred. The third was the large showroom lo- 
cated on the northeast corner of the club (at the top right of 
Diagram No. 1). This area, called the Cabaret Room, was 
heavily occupied by patrons and employees when fire 
erupted in the front part of the building. All but two of the 
165 people who died in the fire were in this room at the time. 

Following the Beverly Hills fire the state of Kentucky, 
with assistance from federal agencies and the National Fire 
Protection Association, conducted an investigation that 
lasted several months. An overwhelming mass of informa- 
tion about the fire and the physical facility where it occurred 
was produced. A comprehensive report of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the fire was prepared by a team of 
investigators named by the Governor of Kentucky. A second 
report was prepared by a fire analysis specialist of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. In each of those reports 
the big nightclub was portrayed as a firetrap of major pro- 
portions that had come into existence through scores of acts 
committed in disregard of the law. 
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All of the information gathered through this investiga- 
tion, along with those reports, was submitted to a grand jury 
near the end of February 1978. The grand jury conducted an 
independent investigation that lasted five months and then 
reported that it was unable to find sufficient evidence to pur- 
sue criminal charges in connection with the fire. The Gover- 
nor of Kentucky initiated action shortly thereafter to secure 
the appointment of a special prosecutor to review the action 
of the grand jury and determine if further steps to enforce 
the criminal laws should be taken. The special prosecutor 
conducted a third investigation of the fire only to report in 
February 1979 that further action was not warranted. The re- 
port of the special prosecutor was accepted by state au- 
thorities, and the criminal prosecution was terminated with- 
out a public trial. 

Civil litigation over the fire progressed at a slightly 
slower pace. Damage claims were filed against an almost 
endless list of individuals, corporations, and governmental 
entities. The most significant suits were filed against the 
owners of the club, the state of Kentucky and some of its em- 
ployees, and the public utility that had supplied electricity 
for the building. A trial of any one of these actions would 
have resulted in a complete development and public presen- 
tation of the circumstances surrounding the fire. 

In early 1979 the suits against the owners of the building 
and the public utility were settled out of court. At about the 
same time the one against the state and its employees termi- 
nated with a pretrial dismissal on the ground that the defen- 
dants had an immunity under the law against all damage 
claims based on negligent enforcement of the state's safety 
codes. These two developments, in conjunction with the ter- 
mination of the criminal prosecution, served to ensure that 
the Beverly Hills fire would never be subjected to a full- 
fledged public trial. They also served to ensure that impor- 
tant parts of the historical record surrounding the tragedy 
would not be publicly known. 

This book is an effort to minimize the loss of this histor- 
ical record. The raw materials from which it was produced 
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are those that would have been used in a public trial over 
the fire—thousands of pages of sworn statements taken 
from survivors of the fire, sworn testimony of scores of wit- 
nesses given in depositions, official and quasi-official re- 
ports about the fire, public and private records that have 
been obtained through the various investigations of the fire, 
and face-to-face interviews with persons prominently con- 
nected with the fire or some aspect of its investigation. The 
objective of the book is singular: to provide an accurate his- 
torical record of the pertinent events and circumstances 
that preceded, accompanied, and followed the tragedy that 
resulted in the deaths of 165 people. 


Chapter l 


The Seeds Of Tragedy 


l. 


Dick Schilling started in business for himself before 
World War ll as a small ice cream vendor. After the war he 
ran an in-house cafeteria for a large northern Kentucky cor- 
poration, which he left after several years, and bought his 
first nightclub while still a young man. Subsequently he built 
and operated a sizable restaurant on a major highway, de- 
veloped an industrial catering business, and built and oper- 
ated a motel. In the 1960s he sold them all and bought an es- 
tablished restaurant and nightspot called the Lookout 
House. He remodeled the building in which this business op- 
erated and ran it simultaneously with another restaurant in 
the same general area. In late 1969 he discovered that the 
doors of the “old” Beverly Hills Supper Club had been closed 
for lack of business. 

The old club had a shady history. It had been built in 
1937 at a modest cost and had been operated for a couple of 
decades as a prosperous nightclub and dining facility. Dur- 
ing part of this time it had been known to allow more than 
a little gambling activity to occur in violation of the law. In 
the 1950s, partly because of stricter enforcement of gam- 
bling prohibitions, it had lost its prosperity. In the early 
1960s it had closed down. In October of 1969 it had reopened 
for business as a supper club only to fail once again, this 
time very quickly. Two months later—December 30, 1969, to 
be exact—the building and surrounding acres were deeded 
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to an enterprise called the 4-R Corporation. The four Rs 
were a father and three sons: Richard, Sr., Richard, Jr., 
Ronald, and Raymond. 

To Dick Schilling, the Beverly Hills purchase was a hope 
for the future. His oldest sons, Rick and Ron, were in college 
at the time but were already highly experienced in the res- 
taurant business. They had been under the watchful eye of 
their father at the Lookout House and had worked at various 
jobs in a major restaurant by the time Beverly Hills became 
available. Only Raymond (better known as “Scott” ) was too 
young at this time to contribute significantly to the opera- 
tion of a new business; he was thirteen years old. But even 
he was ready, his father thought, to begin acquiring the nec- 
essary skills for productive work. So, in a sense, the old club 
offered for Dick Schilling an opportunity of a lifetime: / in- 
tended to purchase it, redecorate it, and turn it over to my 
sons. lt was my intention to be there with them for a while 
and see if they could run it. 


2 


In 1969 the Beverly Hills Supper Club was a two story 
structure with a partial basement. With respect to the base- 
ment and second story it was not too different from the facil- 
ity that would sit on the hilltop outside Southgate on May 28, 
1977. But the first floor of the building— the main body of 
the club— was nothing like the one where 165 lives were lost 
on the night of the fire. Against an outline that shows the 
configuration and size the club would ultimately achieve, 
the “old club” is shown on Diagram No. 3, (see facing page). 
The location and size of its major rooms, the Empire Room, 
the Main Bar, the Foyer, and the Viennese Room, are cor- 
rectly represented on the drawing. The physical space for 
the Main Dining Room and the Zebra Room existed at this 
time but not the rooms themselves. The southwest portion 
of the building (identified on the drawing as the Cafe 
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Room) was used as the club’s original kitchen and the space 
that would one day become the Zebra Room was an un- 
finished area used only for storage. 

Dick Schilling wanted his club to be special, to have a 
unique look, to be a showplace. But he had no grandiose 
plans for Beverly Hills at this moment and no thoughts of 
adding to the building. It was his intention merely to refur- 
bish and redecorate the old club and to do so as much as 
possible through his efforts and those of his two older sons. 
He knew enough about the construction of buildings, he 
thought, to formulate plans for the renovation and remodel- 
ing of his acquisition and to implement those plans with a 
limited amount of professional assistance. In any event he 
had little choice, for he had invested his entire life’s savings 
(“every dime | had”) in the purchase of the building. So 
he borrowed as much money as possible after taking 
possession of the property and set to work on his 
project. 

He promptly acquired the services of a professional to 
redesign the interior of the club and hired a man experi- 
enced in construction to help with necessary remodeling. He 
bought the most expensive wallpaper, drapes, and carpeting 
available and purchased high-quality furniture and furnish- 
ings for the banquet and party rooms. From cities in Europe 
he ordered chandeliers that cost thousands of dollars and 
belonged only in an extravagant showplace. And he took his 
interior designer to clubs in other parts of the country to get 
just the right ideas for Beverly Hills. He was determined to 
beautify the interior of his building, to furnish it as tastefully 
as possible, and to spare no effort or expense in doing so. 

Through the winter and early spring of 1970 he and his 
sons worked long and hard to prepare the building. They re- 
decorated and refurnished the entire first floor of the old 
club and converted all of the second floor from office space 
to dining area. During this period nothing of major conse- 
quence was done without his prior approval. Almost no de- 
tail of the renovation was too smal] to escape his attention. 

The demands on his time and energy were enormous. 
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On most days he came to the building early and left late. He 
was eager to open for business as soon as possible and 
worked tirelessly toward that end. Never did his enthusiasm 
for the club waver. Never did his confidence in success wane 
in the slightest. By the time he was halfway through the 
renovation effort he was so sure of his ability to do some- 
thing special with the club that he had begun to contemplate 
enlargement of the building. 


3; 


Some years earlier, well before Dick Schilling enter- 
tained his first thoughts about the purchase of Beverly Hills, 
the city of Southgate found itself without a building inspec- 
tor. The year was 1964. At this time, in small towns across 
Kentucky, the building inspector was not regarded by the 
average citizen as a significant public official. His responsi- 
bilities were thought to be those of issuing permits for new 
construction and keeping the community reasonably free of 
rats, debris, and dilapidated buildings. Hardly anyone 
viewed him as a person with major responsibility for the en- 
forcement of laws designed to guard against fire hazards in 
public buildings. In the eyes of nearly everyone he was little 
more than a petty bureaucrat. 

The city of Southgate was typical of these small towns. 
It imposed on the building inspector through its ordinances 
enormously important and burdensome responsibilities. 


1. “It shall be the duty of the building inspector to enforce all 
laws relating to the construction, alteration, repair, removal, 
and demolition of buildings and structures.” 


2. “The building inspector shall inspect all buildings or struc- 
tures during construction to ascertain that the provisions of 
law are complied with and that such construction ts prose- 
cuted safely. ”? 


And then it gave him a status in government that virtually 
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assured his failure to perform the duties of his office. He was 
provided with no staff, not even a secretary, no transporta- 
tion with which to move about the city in performance of his 
duties, and no expense allowance for the use of his own au- 
tomobile toward that end. He was allowed to retain the fees 
charged for the issuance of building permits but got no com- 
pensation from the city for his work. In an average year he 
could reasonably expect to earn for his efforts approxi- 
mately $200. For all practical purposes he was a volunteer 
worker. 

The city council of Southgate was not overwhelmed on 
this occasion with applicants for the vacant office. For a time 
there was but one—an elderly man who had worked in 
building construction before reaching the age of retirement. 
A little later, because of efforts of the council to dredge up 
additional applications, there was a second—a younger 
man from the community who worked in the area as a jour- 
neyman bricklayer. With no other applicants and a need to 
fill the position, the council decided that the retired contrac- 
tor was the man for the job. Unfortunately his appointment 
did very little to solve the city's problem. He died a couple 
of months later and left the office vacant once again. 

By this time the bricklayer, still available and still will- 
ing to serve, looked much better to members of the council. 
He possessed at least some knowledge of building construc- 
tion, had lived in the area for most of his life, and knew the 
city of Southgate well. He had a high school education and 
by reputation the qualities of a highly responsible man. He 
was only thirty-seven, and energetic. And perhaps most im- 
portantly, unlike the only other applicant for the vacant pos- 
ition, he was not a retired shoe salesman. An appointment 
was made by the council. A second important figure in the 
tragedy entered the picture. 

The new building inspector was not installed in his of- 
fice with ceremony or fanfare. An official of the city placed in 
his hands two complex legal documents, The National Build- 
ing Code and the Kentucky Standards of Safety, and told him 
that the construction and remodeling of buildings within the 
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territorial boundaries of the city had to conform to their 
contents. No one introduced him to the responsibilities of 
the office or provided him with even minimal instruction on 
the contents of the laws he was obligated to enforce. He was 
simply accepted for the job, handed the baton of office, and 
sent on his way: / was just given whatever records they had 
accumulated. And that was it. 


4. 


In early spring of 1970 Dick Schilling left Southgate and 
crossed the Ohio River for a business engagement in Cincin- 
nati. He had a set of architectural drawings of his club and 
some firm ideas for expansion of his building. His renovation 
project was on schedule but he was no longer thinking only 
in terms of redecoration. Foremost in his thoughts at the 
moment was a new showroom of sufficient size and quality 
to attract top nightclub entertainment to Southgate. His des- 
tination was the offices of a man in whose hands he was 
about to place his hope for something special at Beverly 
Hills. 

His engagement in Cincinnati on this occasion was 
brief. He delivered the drawings of his existing club, 
explained what he thought were his needs, and asked for the 
preparation of plans and drawings for a major addition to his 
building. The man to whom he made his request was heavily 
involved at the time in the construction business. He was a 
graduate architect but had no license to practice architec- 
ture in either the state of Ohio or the state of Kentucky. He 
had no official seal of office and no legal authority to prepare 
plans and drawings for the construction of a public building 
on the Kentucky side of the Ohio River. Dick Schilling 
believed him to be a competent professional with good 
architectural tastes. For the moment nothing more seemed 
important. He left Cincinnati with a promise for the prompt 
delivery of plans and drawings for the expansion of his 
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building. This action was sure to do no more than keep him 
barely inside the boundaries of the law. 


D. 


After six years the bricklayer was an experienced 
building inspector. Few in the state were any better, by most 
indications, but he was still seriously handicapped by the 
fundamental flaws of his office. He had no independent 
means of livelihood, a family to support, and no alternative 
to treating his uncompensated official duties as a sideline. 
He had received no instruction from the city of Southgate on 
fire and safety codes and through his own efforts had ac- 
quired knowledge of only the most basic requirements of the 
law. 

He knew that no structure inside the city limits could be 
enlarged or altered without a permit from his office, that no 
permit could be issued without the prior submission of 
plans and drawings of the proposed construction, and that 
plans and drawings submitted to his office had to contain 
the seal of an architect licensed to practice in the state of 
Kentucky. But he knew virtually nothing about the technical 
requirements of the state’s standards of safety and, without 
that knowledge, was left to perform the duties of his office 
almost exclusively on the basis of common sense. He was in- 
deed an experienced building inspector by the spring of 
1970. But he was not at all equipped for his first official en- 
counter with Dick Schilling and the Beverly Hills Supper 


Club. 
Near the middle of April the unlicensed architect from 


Cincinnati finished some of the plans and drawings sought 
by Schilling. The owner of the club visited the building in- 
spector and made application for a construction permit. The 
building inspector probably informed the owner of a need 
for the services of a licensed architect. He even may have 
obtained assurances that such services would be promptly 
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acquired. But he did not send the owner on his way empty- 
handed, as he could have done. He did not reject the appli- 
cation. He glanced at the plans and drawings in Schilling’s 
possession, made a feeble attempt to evaluate them techni- 
cally, and issued a permit for the construction of an addition 
to the building—a new kitchen on the west side of the club 
and additional dining space across the back. 

The date was April 17, 1970. The fire was still seven 
years down the road. But the first seeds of tragedy had been 
planted. The plans and drawings for the first major expan- 
sion of the old club—cost estimate of $170,000—had not 
been checked against the building and safety codes of the 
state of Kentucky. Neither the owner of the facility nor the 
building inspector knew that those plans and drawings failed 
in highly significant ways to conform to the safety require- 
ments of the law. 


6. 


Exactly two months later, Dick Schilling made a second 
call on the Southgate building inspector. Once again he had 
a set of plans and drawings prepared by the unlicensed Cin- 
cinnati architect and now, a firm commitment for additional 
expansion of the building. This time he sought approval for 
construction of the showroom that he considered so essen- 
tial to the success of his club. The project was much smaller 
than the first—only $31,000 by cost estimate—but no less 
important to the owner of the building and no less signifi- 
cant to the development of the tragedy. 

The building inspector reacted to the request as he had 
done before. By force of habit he glanced at the plans and 
drawings for the new construction, reviewed these as super- 
ficially as the others, perhaps put the owner of the building 
under an obligation to acquire the services of a licensed ar- 
chitect, but promptly issued a second building permit for the 
construction of an addition to the club. Once again no one 
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inside or outside government had checked the plans and 
drawings against the building and safety codes of the state of 
Kentucky. 

The date was June 17, 1970. The showroom authorized 
for construction was not the Cabaret Room where 163 would 
die in 1977. In fact it was nothing at all like the big room that 
would exist at the back of the building in seven years. None- 
theless a crucial first step had been taken. No longer did a 
showroom for the big nightclub in Southgate exist only as an 
idea in the mind of the owner. The predecessor of the 
Cabaret Room, routinely and inconspicuously, had slipped 
into being. 

The principal owner of the building could hardly have 
been happier. His pursuit of the special showplace that he 
wanted for himself and his sons was in its sixth month. He 
had not yet opened the doors of his club to a single patron, 
booked his first banquet, or staged his first performance. He 
had reason to be a little weary. But his creation had begun 
to take shape, and he could see his dream moving steadily 
toward reality. He was filled with enthusiasm and hope when 
he left the building inspector on this late spring day with au- 
thorization to commence the construction of his showroom. 
He was totally unprepared for the week ahead. 


l. 


On June 21, 1970, just four days later, a phone rang in 
the home of the Southgate fire chief at three o'clock in the 
morning. The chief lifted himself out of bed, anticipating 
emergency, and grabbed a receiver that was essentially an 
extension of the fire department telephone. The caller did 
not identify himself. The conversation that ensued did not 
reach the intelligible level. It was gibberish and ended quick- 
ly, with the phone back on the hook, the chief back in bed, 
and the call stored momentarily in his memory as a false 
alert. Perhaps it was. But in fifteen minutes the chief was 
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back on his feet. An alarm had sounded in the Southgate fire 
station and in the homes of local firefighters to announce 
the existence of fire in the Beverly Hills Supper Club. This 
time the alert was not false. 

All units of the fire department responded to the alarm 
immediately. Within four minutes the lead vehicle arrived on 
the hill outside the front of the building. Not even a night 
watchman was on hand to direct the firefighters to the site 
of the blaze. But under the circumstances no such directions 
were needed. The fire had been burning for a considerable 
period of time and was clearly visible against the night sky. 

It was located toward what was then the back of the 
building with practically all of the Empire Room engulfed in 
flames. It was obvious to the first arrivals that the fire had al- 
ready outdistanced the fighting capacity of the Southgate 
department. The fire chief sounded a second alarm that 
filled the station-houses of fire departments across a wide 
area of northern Kentucky. In a matter of minutes pumpers 
and firefighters from cities and towns on all sides of South- 
gate were on the way to Beverly Hills. 

For nine years the fire department had known that the 
water system at Beverly Hills was insufficient to fight a 
major fire. There was only a single hydrant at the top of the 
hill near the building and it was short on both volume and 
pressure. At the bottom of the hill near the highway, more 
than 2,000 feet from the location of the fire, there was a sec- 
ond hydrant connected to a main water line. In another di- 
rection about 1,000 feet from the building was a small lake 
from which water could be pumped. The firefighters hooked 
their lines to the hydrants as quickly as possible and simul- 
taneously positioned a couple of pumpers near the lake. 
From these sources they poured water on the burning build- 
ing for the remainder of the night. By morning they had the 
situation under control but had suffered a substantial defeat 
at the hands of the fire. Much of the building was ruined. 

Rumors about the character of the fire surfaced even 
before the smoldering stopped. A number of things about 
the blaze suggested the possibility of something other than 
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accidental ignition. In the early stages of their operation, 
firefighters had encountered four separate fires going at the 
same time in the barroom. They found unusual burn pat- 
terns in parts of the building and near the suspected point of 
ignition, they discovered exterior doors that seemed to have 
= been opened by force. Most significantly, they found in the 
debris left by the fire a couple of five-gallon fuel oil cans that 
no workman or employee could explain or identify. In a 
post-mortem report the chief expressed an opinion shared 
by many of those who had battled the fire: My personal belief 
is that the fire was the work of an arsonist.’ Officers of the 
Kentucky State Police conducted an arson investigation that 
proved inconclusive. They could never provide a satisfac- 
tory explanation for the cause of the fire. 


8. 


In the early morning light of June 21, 1970, Dick Schil- 
ling stood in silence on the grounds outside his club and 
gazed painfully at the devastation caused by the fire. He 
could plainly see that substantially more of the building had 
been destroyed than saved. The extreme front end of the 
club (the part located south of the Main Bar on Diagram No. 
3) had suffered only minor damage. The basement and the 
kitchen had survived intact and the area on the east side of 
the building (where the Viennese Rooms were located) had 
not been significantly impaired. But very little was left of the 
rest. 

The second floor had been gutted from end to end and 
the roof over that part of the club had been ruined. Heavy 
damage had been inflicted on the Main Bar. The Empire 
Room, the largest area in the building by far, had been all but 
destroyed. The rear wall of the club had partially fallen and 
most of the roof had collapsed. The building looked far more 
like a nightmare to Dick Schilling than a dream. He had in- 
vested the fruits of a lifetime of work in the old club. In little 
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more than a flash it had been reduced to a heap of ashes and 
rubble. But left standing was Schilling’s dogged determina- 
tion to make something special of the old supper club: / had 
every dime I'd ever made tied up in it. I had put up $100,000 
to buy the place, and had just enough money and credit to 
remodel it. I had to go back. And go back he did. Quickly. 
Within three days after the fire he was back on the hill chas- 
ing his dream with renewed enthusiasm. He needed to re- 
build practically the whole structure but his plans for the 
club had neither changed nor moderated. He still wanted 
something special and unique for himself and his sons, a 
place he might someday feel comfortable in billing as “the 
showplace of the nation.” The way to accomplish that, he 
thought, was to rebuild and restore the old structure and 
complete the expansions planned and underway at the time 
of the fire. So he started once again on a dream that was des- 
tined to end in even greater disaster. 


9, 


For the next six months there was non-stop demolition, 
remodeling, and construction activity at Beverly Hills. Dick 
Schilling visited nightclubs in Las Vegas and elsewhere to 
get new ideas for use in his club and, as before, spared 
neither effort nor expense in implementing the ones he 
liked. Once again he purchased the most expensive 
wallpaper, drapes and carpeting available, and ordered the 
highest quality furniture and furnishings for his banquet and 
party rooms. During the period of construction he received 
the expensive chandeliers ordered from Europe and in- 
stalled them in the most attractive parts of his building. One 
such fixture for the Main Dining Room was so huge and so 
perfectly balanced that it took half a day for five men to hang 
it from the ceiling and more than a full day for two employ- 
ees to attach the prisms. 

By late fall the construction and restoration of the 
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building began to wind down. The building was a long way 
from finished but it began to assume that special look that 
Schilling wanted. It was to be much bigger than the one pur- 
chased almost a year earlier (as indicated on Diagram No. 4 
on facing page) and substantially more adaptable to multi- 
ple uses than the old building. lt would have dining and 
party rooms of all sizes and shapes when finished and, most 
importantly, the facilities necessary to attract top quality 
nightclub entertainment to Southgate. It looked good to the 
principal owner long before it was ready for finishing 
touches. He could hardly wait to open the doors of his club 
to his first patrons. 

At some point during this period of time, though he 
rarely did anything but work on his building, he turned his 
attention to a problem that predated the fire. The plans and 
drawings under which the new construction was being done 
were those prepared by the unlicensed architect. The build- 
ing inspector had put the owner under an obligation to ob- 
tain plans and drawings containing a seal of an architect 
licensed by the state of Kentucky. He had retained sufficient 
leverage to force compliance with this requirement of the 
law, and Schilling knew it. Without a certificate of occupancy 
from the city of Southgate he would not be able to open his 
club to the public for business. He had no choice but to 
satisfy the building inspector. He had to acquire the neces- 
sary professional services to get his plans and drawings 
properly sealed. 

A few years earlier, at a time when he owned a much 
smaller club, Schilling had needed the services of an ar- 
chitect. The man he had employed on that occasion had a 
Kentucky license. He had practiced his profession for a 
number of years in the northern part of the state, had de- 
signed buildings for use by the general public, and had even 
written a building code for a small city in the area. The job 
he had done for Schilling was small. But he had done it well. 
So his name naturally came up after the 1970 fire. 

The owner of Beverly Hills had no easy time finding his 
former architect. He probably expected the difficulty, for the 
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man he sought had long suffered the changing fortunes of 
profession mixed with alcohol. And by the time of Schilling’s 
need for his services, those fortunes had bottomed out. His 
professional life was in shambles. He had no office and no 
secretary. He had no means of transportation and was living 
alone in a farm shack somewhere in the countryside of 
northern Kentucky. He had isolated himself from society by 
choice and had no particular desire to reestablish contact 
with former clientele. Schilling managed nonetheless to find 
him and to place in his hands the plans and drawings that 
had been prepared by the unlicensed architect from Ohio. 

Of course Schilling sought little more through this effort 
than access to a seal of office. What he got, as things turned 
out, was something quite different. The new architect made 
a few minor modifications of the drawings placed in his 
hands, combined them with a set of drawings of the old club, 
and delivered the finished product to his employer. What he 
did not deliver, however, was the one thing that the owner of 
the building needed. Four years earlier he had allowed his 
professional license to lapse and he had no seal of office to 
attach to the drawings. Schilling promptly supplied him with 
sufficient funds for a renewal of his license and the acquisi- 
tion of a current seal of office. But in the end he had no time 
to wait for action on the application. A third architect en- 
tered the picture. 

The contribution of the third architect to the construc- 
tion project of 1970 is a cloudy issue despite years of investi- 
gation. It is clear that he took possession of the plans and 
drawings prepared by the unlicensed Ohio architect and 
modified slightly by the unlicensed Kentucky architect. It is 
clear that he returned to the owner of the building a set of 
plans and drawings with a proper seal of office attached. It is 
clear that those plans and drawings were submitted to the 
building inspector of Southgate and accepted in satisfaction 
of the owner’s obligation. And it is clear that once this oc- 
curred Schilling was satisfied that he had solved his prob- 
lem. Perhaps he had. At least he no longer had reason to fear 
that the city would refuse him a certificate of occupancy 
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once the building was ready for public use. 


10. 


The building inspector of Southgate visited Beverly 
Hills at least once a week during the entire period of con- 
struction and restoration. He made himself as visible as pos- 
sible to the laborers, the subcontractors, and even the 
owner, believing that his presence exerted a positive influ- 
ence on the quality of the construction. He examined the 
materials being used in the construction, checked the 
workmanship for quality, and acquainted himself with the 
reputations of suppliers and subcontractors. He made a 
conscientious attempt to carry out the responsibilities of his 
office and to protect the public against the hazards of fire. 
But he did so under handicaps that virtually assured a fail- 
ure of his effort. 

In 1964 the city council had provided him with copies of 
appropriate building and fire codes. Since that time both the 
state and the city had adopted new codes for use in the con- 
struction and restoration of buildings. No one yet had pro- 
vided him with copies of the new ones or even informed him 
that the old ones had been changed. So he conducted all of 
his inspections of Beverly Hills without knowing that the 
building and fire codes in his possession were obsolete. 
More significantly, he conducted those inspections in near 
total ignorance of the technical requirements for exits, stair- 
ways, corridors, and other critical features of a place of pub- 
lic assembly. He relied almost entirely on common sense 
and common judgment in his struggle to make the building 
safe. And under the circumstances that was simply not 
enough. 

By late fall of 1970 the big nightclub was loaded with fire 
hazards. Some were more crucial than others and all were 
well concealed in the design of the building. Near the front 
of the club, corridors had been finished with materials that 
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would facilitate rather than impede the spread of fire 
through the building. The main stairway between the first 
and second floors had not been enclosed to prevent the 
movement of fire from one level of the club to another. The 
second floor had not a single exit sufficient by design to 
satisfy the requirements of the law. And the avenues of es- 
cape from the front of the building were in serious violation 
of standards of safety and critically insufficient to accommo- 
date a rapid evacuation of a full house. Already the club was 
predisposed to disaster, and it was yet to be finished. 


I]. 


In the city of Southgate, as in most other small towns 
across the state, the fire department of 1970 was not a 
well-financed or highly professional organization. It had a 
station-house, only a modest supply of equipment, and no 
professional firefighters. It was an association of volunteers 
serving the public without the benefit of compensation. And 
yet it had the same onerous responsibilities for the safety of 
public buildings as those imposed by law on the fire depart- 
ments of major cities. Specifically it had a duty to inspect all 
places of public assembly “as often as practicable” and to 
enforce with respect to such places all applicable building 
and fire codes.‘ 

In the fall of 1970 the department had a chief who spent 
most of his time working as a beer distributor. In many ways 
he was a carbon copy of the city’s building inspector. He re- 
ceived no compensation for his public service, worked at 
regular employment out of necessity, and performed his offi- 
cal duties at night and on weekends. He had never received 
from the state or the city copies of applicable building and 
fire codes and knew almost nothing about the standards of 
safety for public buildings. He had no real understanding of 
the scope of his inspection responsibilities and even less 
competence than the building inspector to evaluate the 
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safety of construction: / don't know one piece of plywood 
from another, or one wire from another, or how much volt- 
age you can throw through this wire or that. He performed 
the duties of his office conscientiously. But he had no 
chance of finding fire hazards hidden away in the design of 
a building. 

He made several trips to Beverly Hills during the period 
of construction and restoration. He examined the firefighting 
facilities at the club and ordered some modifications. A road 
was cut to the small lake on the property. A bigger water line 
was laid up the hill from the highway, and an additional fire 
plug was installed at the top of the hill near the building. He 
inspected the interior of the unfinished structure but found 
no fault with the exits, the stairways, or the corridors. He did 
not think that the building would be unfit for occupancy 
when it was ready to open. 

At some point toward the end of construction, however, 
he began to entertain some nagging concerns about the 
safety of the club. Perhaps it was only because the early 
morning fire of June 21 was still a fresh memory. Toward the 
end of November he placed a call to the fire marshal’s office 
in the state capitol to seek information. His concerns about 
the safety of the building lingered. He made arrangements 
for a meeting with the building inspector and at the end of 
that meeting decided to make a call on the city’s mayor. 

The mayor wanted to know if plans and drawings for the 
building expansion and restoration had been submitted to 
proper authorities as required by law. The building inspec- 
tor reported that plans and drawings had been received by 
his office and that the owner had given assurances that ap- 
proval for the construction had been obtained from the state 
fire marshal's office. But neither he nor the fire chief could 
assure the mayor that such approval in fact had been ob- 
tained. Both thought an official inquiry necessary. 

On November 23, 1970, the mayor wrote and mailed a 
letter to the state capitol. He reported that the Schilling 
property had been severely damaged by fire in the spring of 
the year and that extensive remodeling and expansion was 
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underway. He inquired of the fire marshal about the submis- 
sion of plans and drawings and about approval for construc- 
tion. At the end of his letter he removed all doubt about the 
reason for the inquiry: Our concern is about fire hazards. 

On December 2, 1970, the mayor got a reply to his letter. 
It was short and to the point: Please be advised that this of- 
fice has not received plans and specifications for renovation 
or additions to the Beverly Hills Country Club; therefore no 
approval has been given. 


he. 


In the fire marshal’s office at this time there was a high 
level employee who carried the title of “plans and specifica- 
tions specialist.” It was the responsibility of this employee to 
review all plans and drawings for building construction re- 
quiring the approval of the fire marshal and to check them 
against building codes and other laws enacted to protect the 
public against the hazards of fire. It was a responsibility of 
supreme importance that he shared with no one. When 
plans and drawings for construction arrived in the office 
they were routinely routed to him for review. A secretary or 
clerk would assign a log number to the plans and drawings 
upon receipt, open a file on the building in question if none 
existed, and make delivery of the documents to his office. In 
the course of an average year no less than 6,000 sets of plans 
and drawings would pass through his hands in this fashion. 

But on the morning of December 7, 1970, he sat down to 
pore over some plans and drawings that had not reached his 
desk in routine fashion. They had arrived without a log 
number (meaning that submission to the fire marshal’s of- 
fice had occurred through unusual channels) and without 
the involvement of a secretary or clerk. The head of the 
agency, the Fire Marshal himself, had delivered them to the 
specialist to ask for prompt review. Though this had not oc- 
curred before, the specialist made no inquiry about the de- 
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parture from normal procedures: He was the Fire Marshal. 
He gave me instructions to do something. I didn’t question it. 
He accepted the assignment, assumed it to be special if not 
sensitive, and went to work. The plans and drawings in his 
hands were those for the Beverly Hills Supper Club. 

Very quickly he discovered that the documents were 
not sufficient to satisfy the requirements of the law. The 
safety and adequacy of the exits from the building could not 
be ascertained from the drawings. Stairways required to be 
enclosed with fire resistant materials to prevent the spread 
of fire from one level of the building to another had been de- 
signed to be open. The flame spread potential of the interior 
finish of the club, a matter strictly regulated by law for pub- 
lic buildings like Beverly Hills, could not be determined 
without more information. The list of important deficiencies 
discovered by the specialist inched ever upward as he plod- 
ded through the review. By the time he had finished, the list 
had grown to ten. 

A building known to be free of fire hazards could not 
have been constructed under the plans and drawings deliv- 
ered to the fire marshal. The man who had checked them 
against the state’s standards of safety entertained no doubt: 
The building shouldn't have gone forward. Under ordinary 
circumstances he would have rejected the plans and draw- 
ings as inadequate. The architect who had prepared them 
would have been contacted and given an opportunity to 
offer corrections and modifications. Only upon receipt of 
such corrections and modifications would the required ap- 
proval for construction have been granted. But the cir- 
cumstances in this instance were anything but ordinary. 
Never before had the Fire Marshal himself delivered a set of 
plans and drawings to the specialist for review. 

So the specialist did nothing to reject the plans and 
drawings for the construction and restoration of the South- 
gate club. He made no effort to contact the architect who 
had put his seal of office on them. He chose instead to follow 
the instructions of his superior to the letter. He prepared a 
memorandum?’ listing the deficiencies he had discovered 
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through his review, placed that memorandum along with the 
plans and drawings in the hands of the Fire Marshal, and ter- 
minated his involvement in the matter without initiating ac- 
tion to halt the construction underway at Beverly Hills. By 
this time, of course, there was little construction left to be 
done. The building was all but finished despite the fact that 
the fire marshal’s office had yet to authorize the commence- 
ment of construction. 


l3. 


On December 8, 1970, one day after the memorandum 
of deficiencies had been written, a field inspector from the 
fire marshal’s office visited Beverly Hills for an on-site in- 
spection of the construction. While there he located the 
principal owner of the building, placed in his hands a copy 
of the memorandum of deficiencies, and talked some with 
him about the safety of the building. At the end of his visit he 
prepared a report for the Fire Marshal that summarized the 
results of his effort: / have discussed the ten items listed in 
your Memo of Dec. 7, 1970 with Schilling and he assures me 
that all will be complied with in the completion of the build- 
ing. He will let us Rnow prior to completion so that we can 
make a final inspection. 

The arrival of this report in the state capitol caused 
barely a ripple of activity. It served only to establish for all 
time that Beverly Hills would not be a priority item for the 
state fire marshal’s office. No consideration was given to 
halting the work at the club for failure of the owner to sub- 
mit proper plans and drawings. No contact was made with 
the architect who had satisfied Schilling’s need for a seal of 
office, and no attempt was made to acquire the necessary 
corrections and modifications to the plans and drawings. No 
thought was given to the possibility of issuing a belated dis- 
approval for the commencement of construction. Appar- 
ently the officials of this office thought it adequate under the 
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circumstances to leave the safety of the building to the good 
faith and good judgment of the owner. 

On December 10, 1970, the Fire Marshal responded to 
the concerns of Southgate officials about the possibility of 
fire hazards at Beverly Hills. He wrote and addressed a letter 
to both the building inspector and the fire chief: 

After finally receiving plans for Beverly Hills I im- 
mediately sent an inspector to the site. The inspector carried a 
list of recommendations to be complied with that were ac- 
cumulated after reviewing the plans. 


I received my inspector’s report on said building, and 
after visual inspection and discussion of these corrections with 
Mr. Schilling, I have been assured that the corrections under 
discussion will be taken care of. My inspector was also assured 
that the parties responsible for construction of this building 
will notify this office prior to occupying so that a final inspec- 
tion can be made by this office. 


No copy of the memorandum of deficiencies was attached to 
the letter. Neither the building inspector nor the chief was 
ever told of its existence and neither of the two made inquiry 
about the kind of corrections ordered to be made in the 
building. 

They accepted the fire marshal’s letter at face value. For 
them that meant but one thing of importance. The state fire 
marshal’s office was on top of the situation. The building in- 
spector promptly communicated with the mayor and the 
city council. He intended to dispel their fears about the 
safety of the building: The state fire marshal’ office is in- 
volved in the construction at Beverly Hills. All controversy 
surrounding the expansion and restoration of the facility has 
been satisfactorily settled. 


14. 


The owner of the building pushed ahead with his con- 
struction and restoration. But in at least two ways he made 
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an effort to deal with the matters presented to him earlier by 
the fire marshal’s field inspector. For the benefit of state offi- 
cials, he provided manufacturers’ certificates showing the 
flame spread ratings of at least some of the interior finish 
and decorations. And on the second floor of the club he in- 
stalled fire rated doors with automatic door closers at each 
opening between the dining rooms and the upstairs cor- 
ridor, apparently having been told by the inspector that such 
installation would substitute adequately for the required en- 
closure of the open stairway between the two floors. 

In doing so the principal owner decided to deal with the 
memorandum of deficiencies without professional assis- 
tance. He submitted his plans and drawings to no one for 
modification and made no substantial changes in the design 
of his building. During this period he got the benefit of fre- 
quent inspections by the city’s building inspector. But no 
one from the fire marshal’s office returned to the club to 
check on the construction. The last part of 1970 and the first 
month of 1971 slipped away, with work still to be done to 
complete the building. But in early February Dick Schilling 
scheduled an opening night and informed the city of South- 
gate of his need for a certificate of occupancy. 

The field inspector from the fire marshal’s office, at the 
direction of his superiors, returned to the site of the con- 
struction for an inspection. Whether or not he had the 
memorandum of deficiencies in his possession at the time is 
unknown. He finished his inspection routinely, without ever 
seeing the principal owner, and left the building. He com- 
municated with at least one local official about the condition 
of the club and prepared a written report of his findings for 
his superiors. He made no mention in his report of the finish 
materials in the corridors, the open stairway between the 
first and second floors, the exits from the upper level, or the 
avenues of escape from the front of the building. He said ab- 
solutely nothing that might have served to arouse concern 
about the fundamental safety of the club. 

An opportunity to prevent a disaster at Beverly Hills 
vanished on this day, for there was now no one left to de- 
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clare the facility unfit for use. Among those with official re- 
sponsibility for the safety of the building there was none 
who believed it unsafe. So at the end of the state’s inspection 
the city of Southgate issued a certificate of occupancy au- 
thorizing Dick Schilling to open his club to the public. Less 
than twenty-four hours later the first patron walked through 
the doors of the new club. The date was February 10, 1971. 


l5. 


Doubts about safety did exist. A newspaper reporter 
from north of the Ohio River traveled to the fire marshal’s of- 
fice in the state capitol to inquire about the safety of the 
building. The still unexplained and destructive fire of June 
21, 1970, was on his mind. In that office he examined the re- 
cords available to him, recorded some opinions of an assis- 
tant to the fire marshal, and on the following day provided 
Dick Schilling a highly unpleasant surprise. The headlines in 
his newspaper, the Cincinnati Enquirer, captured the 
owner s undiluted attention: BEVERLY HILLS SUPPER CLUB 
A SAFETY RISK, SAYS STATE.’ 

In the story underneath the headlines the reporter told 
his readers that no final inspection of the building had been 
done by the state and that no approval had been given by 
the fire marshal’s office for occupancy. He mentioned in gen- 
eral terms most of the crucial deficiencies still hidden away 
in the design of the building— “stairway enclosures,” “inter- 
ior furnishings,” and “exits.” And then he restored at least a 
breath of life to the memorandum of deficiencies: Records in 
the Kentucky State fire marshal’s office indicated that the 
posh Beverly Hills Supper Club in Southgate opened two 
weeks ago without remedying ten major safety defects out- 
lined by the state.’ 

In the days that followed the story, additional concerns 
about Beverly Hills were exposed. A degree of public con- 
troversy over the safety of the building materialized, 
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threatened to grow, and then dissipated before anyone 
could hear the warning that had been sounded. In no small 
way local and state officials were responsible. 

The assistant fire marshal declared that his earlier opin- 
ions about the building had been mistakenly based on par- 
tial records. The building inspector reported that he had 
been given assurances by Schilling that all fire hazards had 
been eliminated. The fire chief told a reporter that the owner 
was “doing his damnedest” to comply with all standards of 
safety.” And then the Fire Marshal himself killed the issue: 
Somehow everything was blown way out of proportions. It 
still doesnt cease to amaze me that this became such a big 
issue.” He spoke in the past tense. The controversy was dead. 


16. 


Within a month of Schilling’s opening night a local 
judge sat in a courtroom not too far from the site of the club. 
A grand jury was seated in the jury box waiting to receive in- 
structions from the court. The safety of Schilling’s building 
weighed on the mind of the judge. He reminded the grand 
jury of the recent controversy about the property, expressed 
some concerns of his own, and instructed the jurors to con- 
duct an investigation of Beverly Hills “to prevent a holocaust 
at the club.” 

Like all grand juries this one worked behind closed 
doors. A little is known about how it started. A little is known 
about how it finished. All else is hidden from public view by 
the mantle of secrecy inherent to the proceedings. It is 
known that several witnesses were called to present testi- 
mony—the building inspector, the fire chief, the state fire 
marshal, and of course the principal owner of the building. It 
is known that Dick Schilling was asked about the condition 
of his club and that he told the jury—because he believed it 
so—that his building was very, very safe. 

Eight days after being impaneled the jurors communi- 
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cated their thoughts to the judge: 


We heard testimony from state and local fire officials and 
are satisfied that Beverly Hills has complied with all fire and 
safety regulations. Frequent visits to this establishment are 
made by the Southgate Fire Department. We have been in- 
formed that the operators of Beverly Hills will train their em- 
ployees in fire prevention and fire fighting in order to have its 
own “fire brigade,” as soon as the employment situation 
stabilizes. "° 


Of course their communication was released for public con- 
sumption. It comforted the community, silenced the press, 
and calmed the waters of controversy. It contributed to a 
growing sense of security about the building and to a 
tragedy that was now all but inevitable. 
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Chapter 2 


The Making Of A Firetrap 


l. 


In the first few months after the opening, Dick Schilling 
completed the work on his building. No one from the fire 
marshal’s office ever came back to the facility for a final 
inspection. And no one from the city of Southgate ever 
inquired or complained about that failure. No major fire 
hazard was added to the building during the final phase of 
construction, but none of those already there was elimi- 
nated. The finished structure was no safer for occupancy 
than the one that existed on opening night. But it was not a 
firetrap of rare magnitude; that condition was yet to be 
created. 

Through the last half of 1971 and the first few months of 
1972, the principal owner found every day in the building a 
little busier than the day before. The plan devised for the op- 
eration of the club had proved to be a masterpiece. Top 
quality entertainment in the showroom was attracting 
people to the facility in large numbers. The charm and 
beauty of the place and the exquisite touch of the owner 
were bringing them back again and again. By the time of its 
first anniversary, the club was an unqualified success. 

Schilling’s oldest son Rick had joined him full time in 
the business; his second son Ron was heavily involved in the 
operation while trying to finish college. Neither of the two 
was permitted to believe that he was yet anything special to 
the operation. They carried trays from the dining areas to 
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the dishwashers, worked in the kitchen preparing food for 
diners, and even helped clean the building. They dressed in 
formal attire to cultivate their father’s clientele and began to 
assume some responsibility for the supervision of the club’s 
employees. But never did they entertain any doubt that the 
management of the business was in the hands of their father. 
He was on top of everything. 

At this point the future of the club could hardly have 
looked brighter. Bigger banquets and more dinner parties 
were being booked for the facility every month. The show- 
room was prospering beyond anyone's expectations, and the 
regular clientele of the club was expanding at a steady rate. 
The public controversy over the safety of the building had 
slipped quietly and conveniently out of sight. Dick Schilling 
had begun to think of bigger and better things for Beverly 
Hills. 


E» 


In the late spring of 1972 he left the club one day, re- 
traced some steps he had taken almost two years earlier, 
and ended up on a farm in an adjoining county. The ar- 
chitect he had rescued from self-imposed isolation in 1970 
had once again abandoned his professional career. He had 
permitted his architectural license to lapse for a second 
time and had returned to the secluded existence he had 
known before. When Schilling found him on this occasion, 
he was sustaining himself by building fences across the farm 
on which he lived. He was not displeased to see his former 
employer. 

Schilling wanted his former architect to accompany him 
to Las Vegas to get some ideas for use at Beverly Hills and 
afterwards to prepare plans and drawings for a facade that 
would give the exterior of the building a new look. He got 
what he wanted quickly and without difficulty. The architect 
discarded his tools, bought some new clothes with money 
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provided by Schilling, and headed across the country to see 
Las Vegas. In no more than a few hours he had ceased to be 
a builder of farm fences in rural Kentucky and had become 
a student and critic of the architecture of Caesar’s Palace 
and other landmarks in the city of casinos. 

On his return from Las Vegas the architect prepared 
plans and drawings for a facade at Beverly Hills that would 
extend from roof to ground across half the front and most of 
the east side of the building. He delivered those plans and 
drawings to the owner, accepted a modest fee for his ser- 
vices, and slipped quietly out of sight once again. Dick Schil- 
ling took his plans and drawings to the building inspector of 
Southgate and without difficulty obtained a permit authoriz- 
ing new construction at his club. The date was July 10, 1972. 

In due course Schilling used the permit to move a step 
closer to his dream for a club that he could comfortably call 
the showplace of the nation. The facade across the front and 
side of the club was built; Beverly Hills assumed a “Vegas 
look,” and the exterior of the building became almost as at- 
tractive as the interior. The owner added no major fire haz- 
ards to the facility during this construction, but neither did 
he change in any respect the pattern of behavior that headed 
him toward disaster. 

The man he employed to prepare plans and drawings 
on this occasion may have possessed professional skills and 
competence surpassed by none. He may have been as famil- 
iar with building and fire codes as an architect could possi- 
bly be. But Schilling could hardly have surmised that from 
the circumstances. The architect was not at the time en- 
gaged in professional practice. He was not licensed and had 
no seal of office. He could engage in the practice of architec- 
ture in the state of Kentucky only in violation of the law. 
There was undoubtedly a degree of risk involved in the use 
of his professional services. But the principal owner, who 
believed his architect to be competent, saw none of it. 

Nor did he see the risk involved in a potentially more 
dangerous development. He proceeded with construction in 
this instance, as he had done in the past, without submitting 
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plans and drawings to appropriate state officials. But this 
time no one from the city of Southgate alerted the state fire 
marshal’s office to the existence of new construction. No 
one from that office ever reviewed the plans and drawings 
for the façade, and no one familiar with the contents of 
building and fire codes ever conducted an inspection of the 
new addition. The overall safety of the building was not seri- 
ously affected by these failures, but subsequent failures 
would not be so inconsequential. 


3. 


Not too many months after construction of the facade, 
Dick Schilling crossed the Ohio River once again to conduct 
some business in Cincinnati. His operation at Beverly Hills 
was still expanding, and the prosperity of the club was better 
than ever. He intended to see the unlicensed architect who 
had prepared the plans and drawings for the original expan- 
sion and restoration of his building to acquire professional 
services needed to correct a growing inadequacy of his facil- 
ity. His particular concern was again that part of the building 
which he considered so essential to the success of his oper- 
ation. 

As always he had very definite ideas about what he 
wanted from the architect. In his mind the configuration and 
layout of his showroom left a lot to be desired. He wanted to 
move the stage to a more central location in the room and 
to tier the floor space so that his patrons could better see 
the performers. He wanted to add rest room facilities and a 
service bar to this part of the building and to improve sub- 
stantially the lighting and electrical equipment for the stage. 
But most of all he wanted additional space. In the existing 
showroom he could seat no more than 350 people. He 
wanted space in the new room for more than one thousand 
seats and particularly stressed this objective in his discus- 
sion with the architect. 
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The task was a formidable one. Nothing less than major 
construction was required. The north wall of the existing 
room would have to be removed, and new walls for the ex- 
pansion would have to be constructed. Heavy steel beams 
and girders would have to be erected to support a new roof 
of bar joists and metal decking. Substantial excavation in- 
side the expanded room would be needed to provide for the 
multiple levels of floor space requested by the owner around 
his relocated stage. A new and expanded electrical system 
and other interior facilities would have to be designed and 
built. In total cost estimate, the job looked like one that 
would exceed $100,000. 

The architect had in his employ at this moment an ar- 
chitectural student from the University of Cincinnati who 
occupied the position of draftsman, a technician who as- 
sisted with the preparation of blueprints. Soon after Schil- 
ling’s visit he handed the student a copy of the plans and 
drawings for the existing showroom at Beverly Hills, told 
him of the owner’s objectives, and gave him some highly 
generalized instructions: Expand the room, resolve the light- 
ing problems, and increase the number of people he can 
seat. He said nothing about building and fire codes and noth- 
ing about the need to comply with the requirements of Ken- 
tucky law. 

The student accepted the assignment and began to pre- 
pare the necessary plans and drawings. From time to time he 
delivered preliminary sketches to his employer who in turn 
presented them to Schilling for approval. Never once did he 
talk directly with the owner about the expansion, and never 
once did he permit building and fire codes to play very much 
of a role in his work: / did not design the addition. I was only 
the draftsman drawing it. I did not do any calculations. He 
produced the drawings that Schilling wanted in about a 
month and turned his attention to other matters. He had no 
idea that he had put into the owner’s hands a blueprint for 
catastrophe. 
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4. 


Dick Schilling had gone to Cincinnati for the principal 
purpose of expanding his showroom. He had asked his ar- 
chitect for sufficient space to seat one thousand people and 
thought the new plans and drawings would accomplish that 
objective and more. He intended to build and furnish his 
showroom for that number and to fill it to capacity as often 
as possible. 

The occupancy load for a place of public assembly is 
strictly limited by building and fire codes. The maximum ca- 
pacity of such a facility is a function of two factors: square 
footage of floor space and the use to be made of that space." 
The capacity of the new showroom designed for Schilling, if 
measured against appropriate standards of safety, was 
nowhere near a thousand. It was barely half that much—511 
to be exact—and at such odds with the owner’s impression 
that hardly anything more was needed to create the neces- 
sary conditions for inevitable disaster. But there was more, 
whether needed or not. In the plans and drawings delivered 
to Schilling there were flaws of immense importance con- 
cerning the exits. 

The exit requirements for a public building are partly a 
function of a technical concept called exit unit.’ An exit unit 
is defined by building and fire codes as twenty-two 
inches of unobstructed width in an exit doorway. Every 
place of assembly and every individual room in such a place 
are required by law to have sufficient exit units to allow for 
the prompt escape of a crowd equal to the occupancy load 
of that place or that room. For purposes of this requirement 
a unit of exit width that opens to the outside at or near grade 
level can be calculated to serve no more than one hundred 
people. One that opens above or below grade level to a set 
of stairs or steps can be calculated to serve no more than 
seventy-five people.” 

The new showroom at Beverly Hills had been designed 
for an occupancy load of more than a thousand, at least as 
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the owner of the building intended to use it. Consequently 
he needed no less than eleven units of exit width to satisfy 
the requirements of the law. In the plans and drawings pre- 
pared for him without careful attention to the contents of 
building and fire codes there was provision for a total of only 
five units. He had in the design of his new showroom not 
quite half enough exit capacity to allow for the prompt es- 
cape of a capacity crowd, and he had on top of this yet 
another problem with the exits. 

In any place of public assembly there is an obvious and 
substantial risk that fire may block avenues of escape to 
safety. To minimize that risk, building and fire codes require 
that there be in places designed for one thousand or more 
people at least four separate exits as remote from each other 
as practicable. But in the plans and drawings prepared for 
Schilling in Cincinnati there was provision for only three— 
one on each side of the relocated stage and one at the back 
of the room opposite the stage. So he had in his plans and 
drawings for a new showroom the most lethal combination 
of fire hazards that can exist in a public building—over-oc- 
cupancy, inadequate exit capacity, and perhaps most impor- 
tantly, a missing exit. 


D 


On July 8, 1974, he took his plans and drawings to the 
building inspector of Southgate and applied for a construc- 
tion permit. On the face of those plans and drawings there 
was no seal of office of a licensed architect. The owner of the 
building had no reason to believe that this technicality 
would prove to be a barrier. He was right. The building in- 
spector accepted the documents, assumed they had been 
prepared by a competent professional, and issued a building 
permit authorizing construction. In so doing he scribbled on 
the blueprints for the new showroom the name of the un- 
licensed Cincinnati architect and a reminder that was far 
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more crucial than he imagined: “Check with architect about 
another exit door.” 

Schilling intended once again to be personally and 
heavily involved in the work on his building. He had a local 
firm lined up to provide and erect the steel for the addition 
and an experienced man in his employ to help with the 
supervision of construction. He intended to hire bricklayers, 
carpenters, and laborers to do as much of the work as possi- 
ble and to find subcontractors to do the rest. He intended to 
go forward without a general contractor and to waste no 
time in getting started. 

Within a week after the building permit had been is- 
sued, the footers for the new room were in the ground, con- 
struction on the hill outside Southgate was in full swing, and 
the state law had suffered another serious defeat. Neither 
the owner of the club nor anyone from the city had done 
anything yet to inform the state fire marshal’s office of the 
plan to enlarge the building. And of course no one from that 
office had yet been given an opportunity to scrutinize the 
plans and drawings prepared by the unlicensed architect 
and his draftsman. 

Even at this time, the building inspector was not much 
better equipped to protect the public against the hazards of 
fire than he had been earlier. He was still no more than su- 
perficially familiar with the building and fire codes in his 
possession and not even faintly aware that newer versions of 
those codes had rendered the ones in his hands partially 
obsolete. He had not gained a full appreciation of the 
magnitude of his responsibilities nor of the importance of 
his office. He was a bricklayer who just happened to be 
occupying the office of building inspector, and never before 
had this simple truth been so crucial. For at this moment he 
was the only public official in a position to prevent the con- 
struction of a firetrap at Beverly Hills. 
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6. 


For several weeks he watched the construction of the 
new showroom without concern. About halfway through the 
project, during the second month of work, he traveled to the 
site one afternoon for a routine inspection. By this time the 
shell for the expanded showroom was practically finished. 
The roof was on, the exterior walls in place, and the charac- 
teristics of the interior fairly well defined. Though much 
work was left to be done the construction revealed for the 
first time what the new showroom would look like when 
finished. 

Once inside the building, the inspector stood opposite 
the stage and took his first good look at the design of the 
new room. Before long his attention focused on the exits. 
The concern he had earlier noted on the subject entered his 
thoughts once again. He could plainly see that the new 
showroom was to be substantially bigger than the old one— 
floor space doubled and occupancy load tripled. He could 
also plainly see that the exit facilities that had existed in the 
old showroom were not to be substantially improved—no 
new exits added and no apparent increase in exit capacity. 

Regarding exits, he knew almost nothing about the spe- 
cific requirements of the law. Consequently his thoughts 
were neither profound nor technical. His assessment of the 
situation was grounded entirely in common sense and in- 
stinct. A substantially bigger showroom with a substantially 
greater occupancy load surely meant the need for additional 
exits. lt was that simple for him: / just felt that there should 
have been another exit there. 

During this inspection Dick Schilling was in the build- 
ing. So the building inspector collared him for an important 
discussion. He was direct in the expression of his concern 
but not forceful: /’d like to have another door in the show- 
room. The owner had accepted some earlier suggestions of 
the inspector but did not share his concern about the suffi- 
ciency of the exits. He had confidence in the architect who 
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had designed the addition and no reason to believe that 
another exit was required by law. He felt comfortable with 
the safety of his new showroom and was in no frame of mind 
for unnecessary changes. So he balked. 

The date was August 23, 1974. Another opportunity to 
steer a different course for Beverly Hills had slipped away. 
The building inspector, despite instincts to the contrary, 
failed to push his point. He left the building determined to 
pursue the matter on another occasion but with no firm in- 
tention of ever forcing the issue over the showroom exits. At 
the end of the day, in recording the results of his inspection, 
he scribbled an entry in his log that reflected both his con- 
cern and his hope: One outside door still in question. 


l. 


In the weeks that followed, the owner moved steadily 
toward the completion of his project. The building inspector 
returned to the site of the construction for occasional in- 
spections. He lost none of his doubt about the adequacy of 
the showroom exits and found nothing to improve his ability 
to do something about it. Never once did he think to turn to 
the building and fire codes for a better understanding of the 
requirements of the law. Nor did he ever consider using the 
power of his office to get his way on this important issue. He 
did what he had done before: / still kept after Mr. Schilling for 
another exit in the Cabaret Room. Even though Í didnt be- 
lieve that there was any violation, I just felt sure that if he had 
another exit in there it would be better for him and for the 
club. 

Toward late fall most of the construction at the back of 
the building ended. The new showroom was all but finished 
and the owner was beginning to anticipate the opening of his 
expanded facility. The building inspector arrived on the hill 
one afternoon for his seventh inspection of the new addition. 
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He walked through the showroom as he had done before, 
discussed his concerns with the owner briefly, and left the 
building to think once again about the need for an additional 
exit. At the end of the day he used a familiar line to log a 
familiar thought: “One exit still in question.” The date of this 
entry was October 29, 1974. 

Schilling moved quickly to complete the work on his 
showroom. He made final arrangements for an opening night 
and officially requested a certificate of occupancy. On any 
one of several grounds the building inspector could have 
balked. He had plans and drawings that had never been 
sealed by a licensed architect. He could not have known of 
state approval for the construction, for none had been given. 
He had an uneasy feeling in his gut about the safety of the 
exits. But the one thing he needed, determination to take a 
firm stand on the issue of exits, he did not have. So he issued 
a certificate of occupancy for the new showroom and re- 
corded in his log the only entry that mattered for the mo- 
ment: “Final approval.” 

The showroom at Beverly Hills had been called the 
Cabaret Room since 1971. But the new version provided the 
owner with much more of what he had long wanted. It was 
very large (as shown on Diagram Nos. 5 and 6 see pages 40- 
41), with two service bars, dressing rooms off stage, and 
restrooms for patrons and employees. It was only one story 
high but had four separate levels of floor space facing a cen- 
trally located stage. It had a ramp on each side of the stage 
to facilitate movement from one level of floor space to 
another, and, of course, three exits—one in the corner of the 
room on each side of the stage and a third at the back of the 
room opposite the stage. It was destined, without a doubt, to 
become the feature attraction at Beverly Hills. 

It had come into existence in disregard of nearly every 
safeguard offered by the law against the construction of a 
firetrap. The plans and drawings used for construction had 
not been prepared or reviewed by a licensed architect. They 
had not been examined by anyone known to be familiar with 
the building and fire codes of the state of Kentucky. The 
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building permit that authorized the commencement of con- 
struction had been illegally issued. No one from the state fire 
marshal’s office had ever received plans and drawings for 
the new room. No one from that office had gone to the site 
of construction for an inspection of the work. And no one 
from the state had ever issued approval for construction. 
During this period of activity, the owner of the building had 
little more than luck on his side. That was most clearly not 
enough. 

On November 11, 1974, he opened the doors of the 
Cabaret Room to the public. The big showroom at the back 
of the building was two entirely different creatures. lt was a 
beautiful showplace, tastefully decorated from wall to wall, 
and every bit as classy as the elegant place that Dick Schil- 
ling had long wanted for himself and his sons. But it was at 
the same time something else. In the true sense of the word, 
it was a firetrap of enormous magnitude. 


8. 


In early April of 1975, in an office in the state capitol, a 
file on the Beverly Hills Supper Club was lifted from a 
cabinet and laid on a table. A few days earlier someone from 
the city of Southgate had contacted the fire marshal’s office 
to express some new concern about the safety of the big 
nightclub. The fire marshal or one of his chief deputies 
leafed through the correspondence in the file and extracted 
a copy of the memorandum of deficiencies that had served 
in 1971 as the focus of public controversy over the safety of 
the building. He (or his chief deputy) handed the memoran- 
dum to a subordinate, provided a brief description of its his- 
tory, and with a few simple words issued a very tall order: 
“Bring the building into compliance with the law.” 

An important new phase of the tragedy was about to be 
initiated through the actions of an important new character. 
The subordinate to whom the fire marshal had delivered the 
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fate of Beverly Hills, like others caught in the web of the 
tragedy, was not a particularly remarkable individual. He 
was about fifty years old, had only eight years of formal edu- 
cation, and had learned what he knew about buildings 
through personal experience. He had worked for twenty-two 
years as a professional firefighter for a major fire depart- 
ment, had retired after advancing to the position of captain 
of inspection, and had joined the fire marshal’s staff to serve 
as field inspector for the part of the state that included 
Southgate. He had lived much of his life just a short distance 
from Beverly Hills, had been there but once, and knew al- 
most nothing about the history of the club. 

About a week after his trip to the state capitol he went 
to Beverly Hills in pursuit of the new assignment. The 
memorandum in his possession at the time contained a list 
of items calculated to alert him to most of the major hazards 
then existing in the building. It provided him with a rare op- 
portunity to change the course for the big nightclub in 
Southgate, though he couldn’t have known that none better 
would ever again appear. He located the principal owner of 
the club after arriving on the hill, and together they started 
through the building checking the items on the memoran- 
dum one by one. 

At the top of the list was an item concerning unenclosed 
stairways. Near the front of the building was a beautiful open 
stairway that spiraled upward from the first to the second 
floor. (See Diagram No. 1, page ix, just to the right of the 
Main Bar.) It was one of the club’s most charming features 
and at the same time one of its most obvious and dangerous 
hazards. The inspector moved to that part of the building, 
examined the open stairwell with some care, and entered a 
question mark beside the first item on the memorandum: 

Q. What was the question mark to indicate? 

A. That I wasn’t sure if it was even a required exit at that time. 

Q. Well, it doesn’t have to be an exit in order to have to be en- 
closed, does it? 

A. No, no. I was in doubt about the stairway all the way. 

Q. So really you knew that it should have been enclosed, didnt 
you? 
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A. | felt that it should have been, yes. 
Q. And did you make a report to your superiors, or anyone, that 
the stairway should have been enclosed? 

A. I don’t think! did. I don’t think I did. 

Q. And do you know why you did not? 

A. No, I don't. 
Through the beauty and charm of the open stairway he saw 
the violation of law. But he did not see the threat to human 
life embodied in that violation: / wasn’t concerned with the 
spiral staircase because I didn't feel that it created a prob- 
lem. This was my opinion. 

Near the open stairway was another dangerous condi- 
tion that was the subject of an item in the memorandum of 
deficiencies. In violation of law, the corridors in this part of 
the club had been finished with materials that would facili- 
tate rather than impede the spread of fire. But neither the 
danger in that condition nor the violation of law was visible 
to the naked eye. Only through an examination of certifi- 
cates provided by manufacturers could this threat to life 
have been discovered. The field inspector asked the owner 
about the certificates and was told that the fire marshal’s of- 
fice had received them long ago: 

Q. How did you satisfy yourself that those certificates had been 
sent to Frankfort and received? 
A. I took Mr. Schilling’s word for it as a gentleman. 


He scribbled the letters “O.K.” beside the item on interior 
finish, dismissed the possibility of fire spread as a major 
concern, and turned his attention to other matters. 
Ultimately he worked his way to the most important 
item on the agenda, the avenues of escape from the building. 
In both the front of the club and in the Cabaret Room, he 
spent considerable time examining the exits and their ca- 
pacity to facilitate a rapid evacuation of the club in the event 
of an emergency. The memorandum of deficiencies alerted 
him to the possibility of a problem with the exits but did 
nothing to pinpoint or identify specific weaknesses. In only 
one way could he have discovered that occupants might ex- 
perience difficulty in getting out of the building in the event 
of fire. He needed to measure the widths of the exits, ascer- 
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tain the dimensions and occupancy loads of the various 
rooms, and apply the results of his efforts to the require- 
ments of the law: 


Q. Did you go to each exit and . . . determine whether or not 
they met the requirements of the Kentucky Standards of 
Safety? 


A. I don’t believe I went to all the exits, no... 

Q. Well, if you didn’t go to all the exits, you really couldn’t have 
determined that the exits were sufficient for the size of the 
rooms then, could you? 

A. Not at that point! couldn't. 

Q. Did you ever go to those exits and look at them and measure 
them? 

A. Not all of them, no. 

Q. And you didn’t measure the rooms? 

A. No, Í didn't. 

Q. And you, therefore, could not make a conclusion as to 
whether the exit facilities were appropriate? 

A. That’s correct. 


He completed his evaluation of the club’s avenues of escape 
with no concern about the safety of the exits and no aware- 
ness of their insufficiency. 

He left the building at the end of his inspection with 
nothing of supreme importance to report to his superiors in 
the state capitol. He had been told to bring the building into 
compliance with the law and had directed his efforts toward 
that objective. He had discovered some minor deficiencies 
in the facility and had instructed the owner to make some 
corrections. He had contributed modestly to the overall 
safety of the club but had done almost nothing to change its 
fundamental flaws. 


9. 


A few months later Dick Schilling found himself in need 
of additional floor space once again. Inside the existing 
structure, at a choice location, he had a room that was being 
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used for storage. Though small in comparison to other 
rooms in the building, it was perfectly suited for many of the 
minor functions accommodated by the club. So he decided 
to convert the area into a party room and to do so quickly. 
Within three weeks he had in place of the old storage room 
one of the most beautiful spots in the whole building. 

The new room was located off the Main Bar, underneath 
the spiral stairway, and near a junction of two of the build- 
ing’s main corridors. (See Diagram No. 1.) Called the Zebra 
Room, it was truly a creation of the principal owner. He had 
designed it without professional help, had purchased the 
materials for its construction, and had arranged for the labor 
needed to complete the job. For the remodeling, he had used 
the construction man who had worked on most of his other 
projects and the electrician who had wired the Cabaret 
Room. He had carefully supervised the work of both men. At 
the end of the construction he had exactly what he wanted 
in the old storage area. He also had a new and extremely 
dangerous fire hazard. 

Inside the concealed spaces of this small room (be- 
tween the walls and above the suspended ceiling) there was 
a supply of combustible materials sufficient to fuel a size- 
able fire. In addition there was enough electrical wire for 
eight to ten ceiling lights, two chandeliers, and several wall 
outlets. And, most importantly, there was a flaw in the elec- 
trical system that was as dangerous as could be in a place of 
public assembly. All of the wire for the system had been 
strung through the concealed spaces of the small room pro- 
tected only by the insulation that had come on the wire from 
the manufacturer. 

The electrician, in clear violation of the state’s electri- 
cal code, had failed to provide the necessary metallic con- 
duit for the system: 


Q. And what type of wire did you run to the Zebra Room? 

A. There was 12 Romex with ground copper. 

Q. Was that placed in conduit? 

A. No sir. 

Q. Would you normally have placed that type of run in conduit? 
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A. Yes sir. 

Q. Why did you not at that time? 

A. Well, the same reason! hadn't in the Cabaret Room. 
Q. And what was that reason? 

A. Mr. Schilling didn’t want it in conduit. 


Under ordinary circumstances the work of the electrician 
would have been examined by an independent electrical in- 
spector. The flaw would have been detected and eliminated 
perhaps. But the circumstances under which the Zebra 
Room had come into existence were not ordinary. 

The owner of the building had obtained no construction 
permit from the building inspector. He had done nothing to 
inform the state fire marshal’s office of his intention to alter 
the club. He had opened the doors of his new room to the 
public without a certificate of occupancy from the city of 
Southgate. No one with responsibility for the enforcement of 
the state’s standards of safety had entered the building for 
an inspection. In other words, every official act that might 
have served to prevent the installation of a fire hazard dur- 
ing the new construction had been circumvented. 

The electrical system inside the Zebra Room was 
flawed. That system would one day provide the source of en- 
ergy needed to ignite a fire. Whether or not its flaws would 
contribute to that ignition would develop into a post-fire 
controversy without any clear-cut resolution. But with re- 
spect to the construction that occurred in the Zebra Room, 
one thing would never become a subject of doubt. Once it 
was completed the big nightclub in Southgate had what 
would prove to be the last ingredient necessary for the dis- 
aster of May 28, 1977. 


10. 


The Zebra Room was completed in December of 1975. It 
did very little to alleviate the space problem generated by 
the success of the expanded showroom. A month or so later, 
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Dick Schilling contacted the architectural student who had 
prepared the plans and drawings for the Cabaret Room and 
asked him to come to the club. By this time the student had 
completed the work necessary for a degree in architecture 
but had not taken the examination for a license. He came to 
Southgate for a meeting with the principal owner and left the 
club a little later with an obligation to provide additional 
plans and drawings for Schilling. 

Within a few weeks he returned to the club with a set of 
blueprints for an addition to an existing part of the building 
then being called the Garden Room. In his preparation of 
those prints he had made almost no attempt to conform to 
the appropriate requirements of the law: / did not refer di- 
rectly to the state of Kentucky building code. I referred to the 
state of Ohio Code. Like his earlier work on the Cabaret 
Room, he had relinquished that responsibility to others: / be- 
lieved at the time that Dick Schilling was going to get a 
licensed architect to look at the plans and make sure every- 
thing was in compliance with the code. He delivered the 
plans and drawings to the owner of the building and 
dropped out of the picture. 

Schilling’s intentions were no different on this occasion. 
He was more confident than ever of his ability to turn a set 
of plans and drawings into a finished product with a mini- 
mum of professional assistance. He had at his disposal the 
construction man who had done much of the work on his 
other additions and the electrician who had wired the 
Cabaret and Zebra rooms. He intended to use them exten- 
sively on the new project, to engage subcontractors to the 
extent necessary, and to complete the construction without 
the benefit of a general contractor. 


11. 


In April of 1976, before Schilling began his new con- 
struction, a member of the Southgate volunteer fire depart- 
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ment entered the big nightclub for what he thought to be a 
routine inspection. Because of his regular occupation as a 
public school teacher, he was acutely aware of the danger of 
fire in a public building, and he was about as serious and 
conscientious as anyone could be about safety inspections. 
At his own expense he had taken night courses at a local col- 
lege on fire prevention. He had advanced to the position of 
captain of inspection in the fire department and was un- 
doubtedly one of the city’s best inspectors. But on the occa- 
sion of this inspection he entered the building handicapped. 

Neither the state nor the city had ever provided his de- 
partment with copies of applicable building and fire codes. 
He was barely familiar with the state’s standards of safety 
and had even less understanding of the true scope of his in- 
spection responsibilities. He assumed that the building had 
been constructed under the watchful eye of competent pro- 
fessionals (architects, building inspectors, and fire mar- 
shals), and that it was structurally safe. He had so narrowed 
the focus of his own efforts that his inspection was predes- 
tined for superficiality and unqualified failure. 

His own words, given to investigators after the 1977 fire, 
provide a complete explanation: 


I was under the impression that the number of exits, 
things like that, would have been checked downstate when 
they approved the plans. The same with interior finish. As far 
as interior finish of a room Í couldn’t tell you what it is by look- 
ing at a wall. I have no idea, none whatever. 

* * k*k OK K OK x 

I was the fire inspector. But the things I didn’t know and 
still don’t Rnow were so enormous. For example, the spiral 
staircase, I really had no idea that was a fire violation. 

* k*k * KK OK * 

It boils down to the simple fact that I was probably a most 
incompetent fire inspector, out of ignorance. But I dont see 
how I could have learned any more. I believed I was doing the 
best job that Í could. 


During his inspection, he did not overlook even a small 
corner of the big building. He visited the basement and every 
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room on the two main floors. He checked all the fire 
extinguishers, the corridors and exit doors, the boilers, the 
electrical system, and the housekeeping. He made a 
conscientious effort to do his job. 

In so doing he brushed against every major fire hazard 
then existing in the building, but he saw no serious threat to 
the safety of the building or its occupants: / felt Beverly Hills 
was in the best shape it had ever been in. He ended his in- 
spection routinely and left the building without concern. 

Other fire department members had done the same on 
earlier occasions. But this effort was an uncommon one. The 
firefighters of Southgate had once had an abundance of op- 
portunity to protect the public against the hazards of fire at 
Beverly Hills. But now they had none left. Never again would 
anyone from the department have a chance to discover the 
firetrap in Schilling’s club. The captain of inspection had ex- 
pended the last. 


12. 


Toward the end of April 1976 the police chief of South- 
gate sought out the building inspector to initiate a conversa- 
tion that went something like this: 


Are you aware of the new construction at Beverly Hills? 
No. Where is it? 

At the back of the building, and it’s substantial. 

I’ve issued no permit. Ill check. 


On the heels of this conversation the building inspector vis- 
ited the club and found footers in the ground for a large ad- 
dition to the back of the building. He looked unsuccessfully 
for Dick Schilling, cornered the man who seemed to be in 
charge to express concern about the unauthorized construc- 
tion, and left word for the owner to call. 

On the following day he went back to the construction 
site for another check. His inquiry of the day before had 
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done nothing to stop activity at the back of the building. He 
located the owner without difficulty this time and promptly 
asked about the plans and drawings for the new addition. 
Schilling produced the blueprints for the construction of the 
Garden Room, and the building inspector quickly noticed 
the one thing that meant something to him. The architect 
who had prepared the drawings had done so without a 
license and without a seal of office. The owner had not taken 
them to a licensed architect. They had no seal. 

The proper course of action for the building inspector 
was clearly defined by the law—no architects seal, no 
building permit. No building permit, no construction. He had 
the authority to bring the construction at the back of the 
building to a halt, but he was not accustomed to using that 
authority in the performance of his duties. In particular he 
was not accustomed to insisting on strict adherence to the 
law at Beverly Hills. So he asked for proper plans and draw- 
ings for the new addition, withheld the issuance of a building 
permit, but verbally authorized the owner to continue with 
the construction. 


l3. 


Less than a month later the state fire marshal’s office 
dispatched its local field inspector to Beverly Hills for a 
routine inspection. No plans and drawings for the new addi- 
tion had been submitted yet to state officials. No building 
permit had been issued yet by the city of Southgate. Quite by 
accident the inspector came upon the construction at the 
back of the building. He sought out the owner for an expla- 
nation: 


What are you doing here? 

We’re building a new addition to the club. 

You have submitted plans to the fire marshal’s office, haven't 
you? 

No, we haven't. 
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You realize we have to know about these things. Send us a set 
of complete drawings signed by a registered architect. 
I'll take care of it. 


Of course the field inspector also had the authority to termi- 
nate the construction. Like his counterpart with the city of 
Southgate, he chose not to exercise it. He reported his dis- 
covery to superiors in the state capitol, told them of the 
owner's promise, and made one of his own: “T'll recheck.” 

In about a week he returned to Beverly Hills for addi- 
tional conversation with the owner. The plans and drawings 
for the Garden Room had not arrived in the fire marshal’s of- 
fice. He was asked by the owner to contact the man who had 
prepared the blueprints for the new construction and did so 
promptly. He informed the unlicensed architect of the re- 
quirements of the law and warned that a stop-work order 
would be obtained unless plans and drawings with a proper 
seal were received promptly. He reported to the fire mar- 
shal’s office on the results of his effort: “Expect to receive 
plans on above project very soon.” But he did nothing to 
hinder the activity of the owner. The work at the back of the 
building moved ahead at a normal pace. 

In the meantime Schilling’s architect turned his atten- 
tion to the matter of a seal. He contacted the manufacturer 
who had supplied the steel for the new addition and asked 
for help. He got an agreement from an employee of that firm 
who had a Kentucky license to put his seal on the plans and 
drawings in question. But he took more time to solve the 
problem than the officials of the fire marshal’s office were 
prepared to tolerate. 

The field inspector returned to the site of the construc- 
tion believing that the owner had no intention of sending 
drawings to the state. A brief confrontation with Dick Schil- 
ling ended with a threat and a promise: 

I'll be back! 

Where are you going? 

I’m going to the courthouse to get a stop-work order. 
Don't do that. I'll get the plans. 


Within a couple of days the field inspector received a letter 
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from the unlicensed architect informing him that the plans 
and drawings had been sent to the fire marshal’s office in the 
state capitol. It was July 15, 1976. The work on the Garden 
Room addition was three months old. The state had not yet 
authorized the commencement of construction. 


14. 


By this time the building inspector of Southgate was vis- 
iting the club regularly to inspect the new construction. An 
old concern about the safety of the building had reentered 
his thoughts. Almost two years had passed since he had at- 
tempted to persuade the owner of the club to add an exit to 
the Cabaret Room. The showroom still had only three av- 
enues of escape. Four were needed to satisfy the state’s stan- 
dards of safety. The inspector had yielded to the owner in 
1974, not knowing the minimum requirements of the law, but 
his anxiety about the safety of the big showroom had sur- 
vived intact. And now, for very good reason, it had resur- 
faced with even greater intensity. 

At the beginning of the new construction, the main cor- 
ridor of the building ran north from near the Zebra Room all 
the way to the back of the club. (See Diagram No. 6.) Near 
the end of the corridor, in close promixity to the exit at the 
back of the showroom, there was an exterior door. To reach 
safety via this avenue of escape one had to travel a distance 
of only a few feet. There were no turns to make or obstacles 
to clear to reach the garden area behind the building. The 
exit at this location, both technically and functionally, was 
undoubtedly the showroom’s best. lt was obviously indis- 
pensable. 

But in the plans and drawings for the new addition, it 
was being treated otherwise. The exterior door so essential 
to this avenue of escape was to be eliminated. The exterior 
wall at the rear of the building was to be moved approxi- 
mately fifty feet farther north. The corridor outside the back 
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of the showroom was scheduled to become a dead end upon 
completion of the construction, and, most importantly, the 
exit in question was scheduled to lose its direct access to 
the safety of the grounds at the back of the building. In other 
words, the Cabaret Room which was already short one re- 
quired exit was about to lose another one. 

This time the building inspector decided to seek help. 
He contacted the field inspector for the fire marshal’s office, 
described his concern for the safety of the Cabaret Room, 
and asked for assistance. In a couple of days the two men 
conducted an inspection of the new construction and rather 
quickly agreed that something had to be done to preserve 
the integrity of the exit at the back of the showroom. They 
decided on a course of corrective action and went to Dick 
Schilling with a proposal: The corridor outside the show- 
room will have to be extended on through the building to the 
garden. An exterior door will have to be installed at the end 
of the corridor to serve the occupants of the showroom in the 
event of an emergency. The owner agreed. The plans and 
drawings for the new addition were amended. 

The building inspector and the fire marshal’s field in- 
spector were satisfied. They had reduced the impairment of 
the exit in question to an acceptable level and had preserved 
for the showroom an avenue of escape. They had done very 
little to change the fundamental character of the Cabaret 
Room. It was still a firetrap. But it was a firetrap with three 
exits to safety rather than two. The difference was crucial. 
The night of May 28, 1977, would leave no doubt. 


15. 


In early August a letter addressed to Dick Schilling ar- 
rived in Southgate from the office of the state fire marshal. It 
was brief and to the point: We regret we cannot approve the 
plans submitted for the above captioned project [the Garden 
Room addition]. The plans will have to have a seal of an ar- 
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chitect registered in Kentucky. The drawings sent to the state 
capitol by Schilling’s unlicensed architect had contained the 
seal of office of a registered engineer rather than that of a re- 
gistered architect. The owner was still in violation of the law. 

The problem was not an unfamiliar one to Schilling. Nor 
was the solution he sought. Living in a small town in another 
state was the architect to whom Schilling had turned for 
help with similar problems on earlier occasions. He had left 
the farm on which he had earlier isolated himself but had 
not returned to a productive professional life. Though not 
engaged in the practice of architecture he had a valid Ken- 
tucky license, a seal of office that was current, and a willing- 
ness to put that seal on architectural prints prepared by 
someone else. 

A few days after a telephone conversation between 
Schilling and his old friend, a set of plans and drawings with 
a proper seal arrived in the fire marshal’s office in the state 
capitol. Promptly thereafter an official of that office com- 
municated with the owner of Beverly Hills by mail: We are 
pleased to inform you that plans and specifications submitted 
for the above captioned project have been approved for the 
commencement of construction. The date on the letter was 
September 2, 1976. The new addition to the building was al- 
most finished. 


16. 


In a few weeks the field inspector from the fire mar- 
shal’s office returned to Beverly Hills for an appraisal of the 
new addition. He completed that assignment quickly and 
routinely but decided while he was there to conduct an in- 
spection of the whole building. He examined all of the exit 
facilities, the corridors leading to the exits, and the stair- 
ways connecting the first and second floors. He entered the 
Cabaret Room for an evaluation of the avenues of escape 
from there. He visited all three floors of the structure and en- 
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tered every room on every floor. Along the way he saw all of 
the club’s important features. He brushed against all of its 
major fire hazards. 

His inspection this time was similar in character to his 
earlier ones: he did not measure the width of any exits; he 
did not ascertain the occupancy load of any rooms; and he 
did not calculate the square footage of floor space in any 
part of the building. In his effort to protect the public against 
the hazards of fire, he relied more on instinct and common 
sense than on the technical requirements of the law. He 
found a few code violations to report but none significant 
enough to cause much concern about the safety of the build- 
ing. He ended his inspection as he had ended earlier ones, 
without feeling that the big nightclub seriously threatened 
human life. 

The date was October 25, 1976. He prepared a report of 
his findings before the end of the day and mailed it to the 
state capitol. In that report he noted that the new addition 
was now complete and that the construction was in com- 
pliance with the requirements of law. Then he provided his 
superiors in the fire marshal’s office with a description of his 
general feelings about the building as a whole: /t is my opin- 
ion that as of now this project is probably as good as we can 
expect, although it does not come into complete compliance. 

In a few days his report arrived and was delivered to the 
desk of the fire marshal’s chief deputy. It could hardly have 
fallen into more knowledgeable hands. For almost six years 
the chief deputy had been heavily involved in the state's ef- 
fort to make the club safe. While in another job in the fire 
marshal’s office he had prepared the memorandum of de- 
ficiencies that had played such a big role at an earlier time. 
He surely knew enough about the history of the building to 
exercise a degree of caution on a matter of such importance. 

For a couple of weeks he sat on the report from the 
field. He had been asked by the field inspector to approve his 
evaluation of the case or provide additional direction. On 
November 16, 1976, he made a decision that all but ended 
any chance to avert disaster at Beverly Hills. He put his sig- 
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nature to a letter that surely served to reinforce a belief long 
entertained by the owner of the club that his building was 
free of fire hazards: 


Dear Mr. Schilling: 


Final inspection has been made of the above captioned project 
[the Beverly Hills club]. 


Our field representative's report states that the above cap- 
tioned project was constructed in substantial compliance with 
minimum fire safety regulations. 


If we can be of any further assistance, please feel free to call 
upon US. 


17. 


Toward the end of December 1976 a young man who 
served in the state senate of Kentucky entered the fire mars- 
hal’s office in the state capitol. He was looking for the fire 
marshal but found instead a deputy with whom he was ac- 
quainted. He opened the following conversation: 


Sen: Are you familiar with the Beverly Hills Supper Club? 

Dep: No. Why do you ask? 

Sen: Well, there’s a problem in that building. 

Dep: What do you mean? 

Sen: I was there for a show the other night. It took me more 
than twenty minutes to get out of the showroom at the end of 
the performance, and another ten to fifteen minutes to get 
through the main corridor to the front of the building. There's 
a shortage of exits in that place. 


The senator wanted an inspection of the building but the 
deputy with whom he spoke had no power to issue such an 
order. So he made arrangements to see higher authority. 

In a few days he returned to the office for a conversa- 
tion with the fire marshal. He repeated the story of his ex- 
perience in the showroom and main corridor at Beverly Hills 
and suggested once again the need for an inspection of the 
building. He later recalled the fire marshal’s reaction: / 
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thought I would mention to him how dangerous I thought the 
facility was, and that something bad might happen up there. 
Lo and behold, he already knew about it. He said they knew 
it was dangerous—a fire hazard—and that they had done 
what they could do to correct it. 

Following the senator’s visit, the fire marshal issued an 
order for a new inspection of the building. On January 27, 
197/—just four months before the catastrophe—the field 
inspector returned to Beverly Hills to carry out the assign- 
ment. He did on this occasion much of what he had done just 
a few weeks earlier. He climbed the stairway to the second 
floor, walked corridors with which he was now thoroughly 
familiar, and examined exits that he had seen on several oc- 
casions. He made no effort to ascertain the occupancy load 
of the Cabaret Room and took no measurements for the pur- 
pose of evaluating exit capacity. He formed all of his impres- 
sions about the safety of the building while it was almost to- 
tally unoccupied. 

He finished the inspection and left the building to re- 
cord what would turn out to be the last official thought 
about the club before the fire. It was addressed to his 
superiors in the state fire marshal’s office and was calcu- 
lated to settle the issue raised by the state senator. It con- 
tained an opinion that patrons leaving the front of the build- 
ing following a showroom performance might encounter 
congestion while waiting for their automobiles. lt ended with 
a conclusion that served in remarkable fashion to set the 
stage for the events of May 28, 1977: 


But in case of emergency, evacuation should be no prob- 
lem with existing exits. 
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Chapter 3 


The Calm Before The Storm 


l. 


May 28, 1977, arrived on Saturday. Dick Schilling was in 
Florida recuperating from recent surgery. The club was in 
the hands of his sons and his chef. The day was warm and 
beautiful in the Cincinnati area, and the night was expected 
to follow suit. Dick’s oldest son Rick arrived on the hill out- 
side the club at about eleven o’clock in the morning. He had 
been away for only a few hours. John Davidson, a well- 
known singer and performer, had been on stage in the 
Cabaret Room the night before. The front door to the build- 
ing had not been locked until well past midnight. 

Davidson was a regular at Beverly Hills and always a big 
attraction. The crowds for his performances in the Cabaret 
Room were invariably large and never a disappointment to 
the owners of the club. He was nearing the end of a ten-night 
engagement and on Friday had filled the showroom to the 
rafters for two performances. Every chair that could be 
squeezed in had been occupied. For at least one show, pa- 
trons had been admitted for standing room only, and the 
crowd near the stage had been so compact that Davidson 
had found it necessary to alter his routine. On other eve- 
nings he had left the stage to do a number in the audience. 
But on Friday night, with the house full, he had not ventured 
off stage during either performance. 

Rick Schilling knew that Saturday night would be just as 
good and perhaps better. He also knew that such good for- 
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tune for the club was not without its problems for those in 
charge. The people at Beverly Hills, owners and employees 
alike, were not adept at denying their patrons access to the 
showroom. They had a system for booking advance reserva- 
tions for most performances. And the reservationists worked 
under a standing order—issued by both Rick and his 
brother Ron—to book no more than 900 for the Cabaret 
Room. But in many instances they found it difficult to live 
with the limit. That would surely be true on a Saturday night 
with John Davidson. 

Earlier in the week Rick had reviewed the reservation 
sheets with one of the employees. Already the reser- 
vationists had overbooked for Saturday night. An effort had 
been made in advance to deal with the problem: We called 
people for days, telling them we were overbooked. We told 
them we would be unable to get them into the show. But suc- 
cess had been limited. Very few of those called had accepted 
the disappointment graciously. Some had pretended to be 
important people. Others had claimed personal friendship 
with the owners. Many had indicated a willingness to accept 
any available accommodation: You can put me on the ceil- 
ing, just as long as I can get in. I don't care where I sit. And 
some had decided to take a chance on entry to the show- 
room without reservations. Undoubtedly the thought of of- 
fering money to employees for access to the Cabaret Room 
had crossed some minds. Such offers were not uncommon at 
the club. And some were sure to be made before the end of 
the day. 


2. 


By this time the number of employees at Beverly Hills 
had grown to 160. Some had worked for Dick Schilling for 
many years. A few were close enough to him for personal 
contact on a regular basis. But on the very eve of the tragedy 
most of those who worked in the club barely knew the prin- 
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cipal owner: lve only met the man four or five times in all 
the years [ve worked for him. And yet they generally har- 
bored warm feelings toward him as a person and a boss: 
Dick Schilling ts a hard man to work for. He demands a lot; 
if you give it to him, he treats you well. He’s a nice person, 
hard to work for, but personally a very nice man. 

The sons of Dick Schilling had not done quite as well 
with the employees. The youngest, perhaps only because he 
had not yet assumed the role of a manager, had fared the 
best. Older employees on the staff had watched him grow up 
at Beverly Hills and still thought of him as just a boy, al- 
though he had now reached the age of twenty. The younger 
employees identified with him in a closer and more personal 
way, for he had shown special interest in their contributions 
to the business and had occasionally associated with them 
away from the club. He was disliked by no one, and was held 
in high esteem by most: / liked Scott; he worked very hard. 
He cared for the help; he had a little more compassion than 
the other two. 

The “other two,” in the eyes of the employees, might as 
well have been one. Rick was two years older than Ron. He 
had a wife who worked in the club and a teenage daughter 
who often was present. Consequently he was perceived as 
the more settled and more responsible of the two. But in all 
other respects the two oldest sons of Dick Schilling were 
seen by the employees as one. And the end product was 
neither as uniform nor as admirable as the image projected 
by their younger brother. 

They were highly respected for their dedication and 
hard work, and they deserved it all. They logged more time 
on the hill, and worked harder while there, than anyone con- 
nected with the club. From early morning until late at night 
they conducted themselves more like employees than man- 
agers—carrying trays, cleaning floors, and doing the same 
dirty work done by others. They made enormous demands 
on waitresses, busboys, and kitchen workers. But they de- 
manded at least as much of themselves: /’d work twelve or 
thirteen hours and crawl out dead tired; they would still be 
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there doing the same things I had done. 

Rarely did either of the two spend light moments with 
those who worked at the club. To most, they always seemed 
too busy to stop and talk, too preoccupied to sit around and 
listen to the concerns of employees: 


They wanted to get as many people in as possible, get 
them out fast, and make the most money they could make. 
They didn't care about anyone. We were just slaves to them, 
they didn't care about us. 


They treated their help like dirt under their feet. You re- 
ally had to work hard to keep your job. I mean you had to run 
all the time. You didn't get to take time to slow down at all. 


If you walked by Ron and Rick and said “Hi,” they just 
kept on walking, like they never heard you. They wanted the 
job done. If they saw you do something wrong, they thought 
nothing of telling you right then and there—in front of any- 
body—to straighten up and do it right. 


They left very few of the club’s employees with ambivalent 
feelings toward them. They were adored and appreciated by 
some, despised and barely tolerated by others. They were 
perceived by still others as arrogant and dictatorial: 


I never felt comfortable in complaining about anything or 
saying much to them. They gave me the impression that things 
were going to be run their way; if you didnt like it you might 
as well quit. 


On the morning of May 28, 1977, things indeed were 
being run their way. The health of their father had deterior- 
ated a few months earlier, and he had gone to Florida for an 
extended rest. He had stayed in touch from afar: / called 
Southgate every day. | just wanted to know how they were 
doing, how much they were taking in, and how things were 
going. But he had essentially relinquished the operation of 
the club to his chef, whose responsibilities were in the 
kitchen, and his oldest sons. He had not designated any one 
of the three as head manager. But he knew that in the event 
of an emergency the employees of the club would look to his 
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sons for direction, exactly the way he wanted it, first to Rick 
and then to Ron. 


a. 


On an ordinary day Beverly Hills did not get busy until 
about suppertime. But it usually came to life much earlier, as 
managers and employees arrived on the hill to prepare for 
the influx of diners and drinkers. May 28 started out like an 
ordinary day. A little activity was already underway at the 
time of Rick’s arrival an hour before noon. The manager of a 
small band, the Three Way Power, was there to set up equip- 
ment for an evening performance. He was unfamiliar with 
the building and needed help in getting his equipment to the 
Crystal Room on the second floor. Not many employees 
were present at this hour, but someone helped. The band 
manager finished quickly and was out of the building by 
noon. After his departure, the club was quiet. 

On his arrival Rick had every reason to believe that the 
day ahead would be long and difficult. The number of people 
anticipated for the two Davidson performances was in the 
neighborhood of two thousand, and most of that number 
would have to be served dinner before entering the show- 
room. Two large dining areas, the Main Dining Room and the 
Garden Room, had been reserved for this purpose; each of 
the two was expected to operate at or near capacity for most 
of the evening. Moreover, every other available room in the 
building was scheduled for heavy use. A large crowd of four 
hundred or more was expected to fill the Empire Room for a 
banquet and dance. The upstairs was reserved for two sepa- 
rate parties, and 120 people were expected to attend each. A 
barmitzvah party was scheduled for the Viennese Room; 
slightly less than one hundred guests had promised to at- 
tend. With all this and more ahead, the day promised to be 
hectic for the owners of the club. It started with a guarantee, 
even if everything could somehow be made to go smoothly, 
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that the patience and stamina of the employees would wear 
very thin before the day ended. 


4. 


Activity at the club gradually intensified as morning 
faded into afternoon. Toward afternoon, employees arrived 
on the hill and turned their efforts to preparation of the club 
for the evening ahead. One of the first areas to draw their at- 
tention was near the front of the building—a small party 
room where later in the day the fire would begin. 

The Zebra Room was located in one of the most elegant 
and charming areas of the entire building. Just outside its 
main entrance was the beautiful spiral stairway with its iron 
side-rails winding upward to the second story. The open 
stairwell, which literally was filled with the beauty of a huge 
chandelier hanging down from the second floor ceiling, was 
the only thing between the entrance to the room and a small 
masonry rock wall that contained an attractive decorative 
fountain and an artificial outdoor scene. Across the corridor 
was the Hallway of Mirrors that ran all the way back to the 
main bar. 

The Zebra Room itself was almost as appealing as the 
area in which it was located. Small and L-shaped, the main 
part was thirty feet long and fifteen feet wide. It had a con- 
crete floor that was hidden under a predominantly red car- 
pet. The ceiling was acoustical tile, one foot squares of gold 
and white. Two gold-colored chandeliers with brass trim 
hung down into the room, while two or three other lights re- 
ceded into the ceiling. On the south end of the room was an 
artificial fireplace with ceramic, gas-fired logs. The walls on 
either side were covered with a mirror from ceiling to floor; 
attractive hardboard paneling covered the other walls. A set 
of solid wood double doors, stained to match the paneling, 
was located on the north end of the room to allow for en- 
trance from the Hallway of Mirrors. 
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Because of its size—the smallest party room in the 
Club—and its soft elegance, the Zebra Room was used most 
often for special occasions. By mid-afternoon of May 28, it 
was being prepared for such an occasion, a wedding recep- 
tion and dinner for a group of about twenty-five. Banquet ta- 
bles were set up in the middle of the room in the shape of a 
T, with a head table backed up to the fireplace on the south 
wall. Smaller tables were brought in to hold gifts, a cham- 
pagne fountain, and a cake—all draped appropriately for the 
occasion. A two-layer wedding cake was delivered to the 
room, preparations for the party were announced complete, 
and the employees who had done the work turned their at- 
tention to other duties. 

Not far away and at about the same time, the Empire 
Room was prepared to accommodate the Greater Cincinnati 
Savings and Loan Association’s awards banquet. The prepa- 
rations in this part of the building were neither unique nor 
difficult for the club’s employees. The banquet was in its fifth 
or sixth year at Beverly Hills and the club’s managers knew 
what the Association expected. More importantly, the Em- 
pire Room was particularly suited for the kind of activity 
scheduled there for the evening. It was large (approximately 
60 feet by 120 feet), close to the kitchen, and well equipped 
for major dinner parties. It had a stage, a set of double doors 
on each of three sides, and two levels of floor space. The 
lower level was circular in configuration and filled the cen- 
ter of the room. The stage and the three sets of doors served 
to break the higher level of floor space into four parts, one 
for each corner of the room. (See Diagram No. 1.) 

On this occasion tables large enough to accommodate 
eight people for dinner were scattered evenly throughout 
the lower level of the room and two sections of the higher 
level (specifically the two on the south side of the room). A 
two-tier head table, with chairs for thirty-four guests, was lo- 
cated on the north side of the room on the stage. In each of 
the northeast and northwest corners of the room, on the 
higher level of floor space, a temporary bar was set up to 
serve cocktails to the four hundred or so people expected to 
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attend the evening affair. By late afternoon the big room was 
ready for the arrival of a group that would consist entirely of 
savings and loan association employees and their spouses 
and dates. 


D: 


Rick and Ron, and to a lesser extent Scott, coordinated 
the work of the employees throughout the afternoon. But 
there was one part of the club that occupied very little of 
their time and attention. The Cabaret Room was in the reli- 
able hands of one of their most trusted employees, a woman 
who had managed the showroom for a long time. It was her 
practice to arrive on the hill in late afternoon and to assume 
nearly total responsibility for the showroom. She would 
oversee dinner parties slated for that part of the building, as- 
sign work stations for the hostesses, waitresses and busboys 
on duty for the evening, and supervise the seating of patrons 
for the shows. 

On this day she was scheduled to arrive at 4:00 PM. and 
was on time as usual. She picked up the reservation sheets 
at the front desk without paying much attention to the 
number of people on the lists. She must have known, how- 
ever, that both performances were sold out, for no reserva- 
tions had been accepted for days, maybe even weeks. From 
the front desk she walked down the main corridor and en- 
tered the showroom to begin preparations for a very busy 
evening. 

John Davidson had finished his rehearsal and was gone. 
It was much too early for patrons to arrive in this part of the 
building, but several employees were already at work. In the 
service bars, the bartenders were taking inventory of their 
liquor supply and restocking their shelves from the storage 
area in the basement. A small group of busboys and wait- 
resses was in the showroom itself setting up for banquets. 

Normally the Cabaret Room was not used for dinner 
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parties unless there was no space elsewhere in the club. The 
evening of May 28, 1977, was not normal in any sense of the 
word. Two large groups, one of eighty-seven and one of 
ninety, were scheduled to dine in the room before the first 
performance and stay beyond dinner for the first show. To 
accommodate these groups the employees had carried sev- 
eral large banquet tables into the room and placed them 
near the stage in an area known inside the club as the “pit.” 

The manager deposited her reservation sheets near the 
rear doors, checked Davidson's dressing room to see that it 
was ready, and then unlocked the exit door on the east side 
of the building. She prepared work-sheets that served to as- 
sign cocktail waitresses to their work stations for the eve- 
ning and then proceeded to have the large room set up for 
a full house. The latter endeavor took some time and effort 
since the Cabaret Room had almost no permanent fixtures. 
By design it was adaptable to many situations. Six booths on 
each side of the stage were stationary. Everything else could 
be moved in and out of the room. 

On this occasion the manager had the room filled with 
small tables to seat the huge crowd that would dine else- 
where in the club and come only for cocktails and the show. 
It was after 5:00 PM. by the time she finished her prepara- 
tions, got dinner for herself from the kitchen, and returned 
to the Cabaret Room to await the arrival of patrons. (The 
end result of her preparation, according to information 
gathered after the fire, is shown on Diagram No. 7, see page 
68). 


6. 


A very small group of patrons, the first to arrive on the 
hill, had come to the club in late afternoon. They had arrived 
a little before four o’clock for a wedding at the chapel in the 
garden at the rear of the building. The ceremony had started 
on time and had been completed a few minutes after the 
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hour. Those in attendance were scheduled to arrive in the 
Zebra Room for a reception and dinner at about 5:00 PM. 
While waiting, they had wandered through the garden and 
then had entered the sparsely occupied building to enjoy the 
elegance of the club. Their presence in the building during 
this time had caused barely a stir, as the employees and 
managers of the club continued to prepare meticulously for 
the onslaught just ahead. 

In due course the wedding party and their guests made 
their way to the Zebra Room. When assembled, they num- 
bered twenty-three. The clock had moved only a little past 
5:00 PM. when the waitress took the first order for cocktails. 
The air inside the room was cool and clear; everything 
seemed perfectly normal in that small corner of the building. 
With dinner scheduled to be served no earlier than 6:00 PM., 
the wedding group relaxed to wait for the cocktails and the 
conclusion to a special occasion. 


l. 


Traffic outside the club began to pick up a little after 
five o'clock, got quite heavy by six, and shortly after that 
began to stack up in the driveway. Ordinarily the patrons of 
Beverly Hills did not get the opportunity to park their own 
vehicles. The club had a contract under which parking ser- 
vice was provided by an outside enterprise. In actuality the 
enterprise consisted of one man and a group of young boys 
hired by him to park the vehicles. Unfortunately, on this 
busiest of days, several of the boys failed to report to work 
on time. As a consequence cars backed up from the canopy 
in front of the building all the way down the hill to the main 
highway. Once this occurred the movement of traffic up the 
hill was painfully slow. lt took about twenty minutes to trav- 
el from the driveway entrance to the front door, although the 
distance was but a few hundred feet. Not everyone endured 
the unexpected inconvenience with great patience. 
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The man in charge of the parking operation tried hard 
to subdue the impatience of his customers: /n this business 
you try to please the people. I didn’t want them to know that 
my boys were late, so Í told them my employees had gone on 
strike for higher pay. A harmless misstatement, in his mind, 
sounded better than the truth. In a few days he would come 
to entertain second thoughts about the wisdom of his indis- 
cretion. Some of the club’s patrons would suggest to inves- 
tigators the possibility of a connection between a strike that 
did not occur and a tragic fire that did. 

Caught in this heavy traffic were a man and a woman 
who had arrived at Beverly Hills for an unusual purpose. 
They had come not for a show, a party, or dinner, but rather 
to fish in a small lake located on the club’s property. As the 
man neared the entrance to the club’s driveway he saw that 
cars were backed up the full length of that driveway and that 
they were moving at a snail’s pace. Nevertheless he moved 
his automobile in line and proceeded slowly to the top of the 
hill only to find himself denied access to the property by a 
parking attendant. The lake was closed for the evening to ev- 
eryone; the club was simply too busy to fool with visitors. 
The disappointment of the moment did not linger in the 
minds of the fisherman and his wife; there would always be 
another day. But what they observed during the slow jour- 
ney up the hill remained in their memories. 

A cloud of smoke had floated up from the roof of the 
building and stood out against the evening sky. The woman 
had seen it first and pointed it out to her husband. It had 
looked out of place: The smoke came from the building in a 
puff, like air had forced it upward, and then it disappeared. 
It was black, as though someone was burning rubber, and 
because of its color looked funny. At this hour the tragedy at 
Beverly Hills was still a long way off; smoke would not be ob- 
served inside the building for almost three hours. The fisher- 
man and his wife may have seen nothing of significance. But 
they may have seen the first sign of danger. 
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8. 


The Empire Room was the first part of the building to 
receive large numbers of people. The anticipated banquet 
schedule was the arrival of guests by 6:30, cocktails and din- 
ner by 8:15, the presentation of awards by 9:00, and a dance 
until 1:00 AM. The master of ceremonies for the evening and 
some other program participants had arrived at 5:30 to pre- 
pare for the presentation of awards. The guests had started 
to arrive at about six o'clock but would not fill the large 
room for almost an hour; the traffic problem outside the en- 
trance was a cause for slight delay. Except for this one minor 
inconvenience, however, the initial phases of activity in the 
Empire Room moved ahead smoothly and without incident. 

The same is true of activity in another of the club’s 
biggest rooms. The Garden Room was located at the back of 
the building between the kitchen on the west and the 
Cabaret Room on the east. It was the newest part of the club, 
of course, having been in use for only six months. The room 
was irregular in shape and very large, having over 9,500 
square feet of floor space. It was equipped, like other parts 
of the facility, with folding partitions that could be used to 
divide the area into four smaller parts. At least some of the 
partitions were in place on the night of the tragedy. 

The most striking feature of the room was a wall made 
almost entirely of glass that jutted into and overlooked a 
well-kept garden area at the rear of the building. An un- 
obstructed view of the garden existed from inside, for there 
were no curtains or drapes on the glass wall. A set of double 
doors on each side of the room made it possible for guests 
to walk from the dining area into the garden. 

This part of the club—although the largest in the entire 
building—was not scheduled for a banquet or major party 
for the evening of the 28th. A substantial number of small 
groups of people was expected at the club for dinner and a 
show, consequently some large dining areas were needed 
for general use. The Garden Room, which would seat several 
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hundred for dinner, had been set aside for that purpose. 

It was anticipated that the room would get very heavy 
use on two occasions, during a period of time before the first 
performance in the Cabaret Room and then again before the 
second performance. The first part of the evening went as 
expected. A few people arrived for cocktails and dinner fairly 
early—between six and seven o'clock. Heavy use of the 
room was not expected to occur until a little later. Through- 
out the early period everything functioned smoothly. Most 
people came in small groups as expected, relaxed for an en- 
joyable meal, and planned their schedule around curtain- 
time in the showroom. 

During this same period of time the Cabaret Room itself 
came to life. The first groups of patrons to arrive were those 
scheduled to be there for dinner. By about six-thirty, most of 
the two groups were seated at long tables near the stage (in 
the “pit” area of the room), and soon thereafter the employ- 
ees began to serve dinner. A condition that would get far 
more noticeable as the clock moved toward showtime 
started to develop rather early in the evening: We were at 
long tables packed in like sardines. We were joking and 
laughing, saying we would have to take turns cutting our 
meat. 


9. 


The second story at Beverly Hills was small in compari- 
son to the first, and divided into two almost equal parts by 
the corridor that crossed the building from east to west. 
Each part was equipped with folding partitions that made it 
possible to subdivide the area into smaller rooms. (See Dia- 
gram No. 1.) For the evening of May 28 the entire floor had 
been set aside for only two parties. On neither side of the 
corridor, therefore, was it necessary for the partitions to be 
put in place. 

Activity in this part of the building had picked up fairly 
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early. At about six o’clock a group from the Greater Cincin- 
nati Choral Union started to arrive at the club. The first to 
arrive had been a dance band of four or five musicians and 
three singers, and several models. The Choral Union had re- 
served half the second floor, the part known as Crystal 
rooms 1, 2, and 3, for the entire evening. Dinner, a fashion 
show, and a dance, in that order, were expected to last from 
about seven o'clock until the club closed in the early hours 
of Sunday morning. The band and models had arrived well 
ahead of the main group of 120 so that they could prepare 
for the evening performances. 

The other part of the second floor—Crystal rooms 4, 5, 
and 6—had been reserved for the evening for a dog show 
banquet. A group of about the same size was expected to be 
inside the building by about eight o'clock for a buffet dinner 
and presentation of trophies. By seven o'clock most of the 
Choral Union party was assembled and ready for dinner. 
Only a handful of those from the other second floor group 
had arrived at the club. But one of the group was in a posi- 
tion to observe an unusual sight. 

Very near seven o'clock, a young woman who had been 
a participant in the dog show earlier in the day sat in a car 
at the top of the driveway near the Beverly Hills entrance. A 
scene observed by a couple of others about an hour earlier 
renewed itself and caught her eye: We were waiting for the 
parking attendant to take our car. I looked up at the top of 
the building near the front. Black smoRe was coming from 
the roof. I thought about it for a minute and decided it was 
nothing. Perhaps she was right. The clock was still two hours 
short of 9:01 P.M. 


10. 


The circumstances that developed at Beverly Hills on 
the fateful evening of the 28th were almost totally unkind. At 
least in the afterthoughts of the event, virtually every cir- 
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cumstance would seem to have contributed in some 
malevolent way to the day’s unfortunate end. Any number of 
things, with just a particle of luck, could have transformed 
the catastrophe into a harmless mishap. As though molded 
by fate, however, they joined instead with other things to 
turn a life-threatening situation into a monumental tragedy. 
There was one notable exception. 

A few days before the eventful night, a local physician 
had decided to entertain a small group of professional col- 
leagues. For this occasion he wanted an atmosphere that 
would be conducive to a quiet evening of fellowship and re- 
laxation, and Beverly Hills seemed to be the perfect spot. So 
he had made arrangements for a dinner party at the club for 
the evening of the tragedy. 

The physicians and their spouses had originally been 
scheduled to dine in the Garden Room. But the huge crowd 
of people expected for the early show in the Cabaret Room 
had promised to create an overload for the general dining 
areas including the Garden Room. In anticipation of this the 
managers of the club had moved the physicians’ small party 
to the Viennese Room. Notice of this move had been so short 
that the host had been unable to inform his guests of the 
change prior to their arrival on the hill. So, after he reached 
the club he found it necessary to station himself in the foyer, 
meet his colleagues on their arrival, and direct them to the 
location of the party. 

The Viennese Room was located on the main floor of 
the club to the right of the main bar and fairly close to the 
front entrance. It was quite large—roughly 100 feet by 40 
feet—but was equipped with sliding partitions that made it 
possible to subdivide the room into smaller areas. This night 
one of the partitions was put in place to create a small pri- 
vate area on the north end of the room directly across the 
main corridor from the east entrance to the Empire Room. It 
was to this small area that the host physician directed his 
guests. He had completed the task by eight o'clock, and all in 
the party were assembled for cocktails and dinner. 

The remaining two-thirds of the Viennese Room had 
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been set aside for a barmitzvah party for almost one 
hundred people. The group that would finally assemble for 
the function would number about eighty-five adults and a 
small group of young boys, friends of the thirteen-year-old 
who was being introduced to the religious responsibilities of 
manhood. 

The barmitzvah party had been scheduled to start be- 
fore eight o'clock. But not everyone was able to get inside 
the building by that time. Traffic congestion outside still 
posed a problem for people trying to reach the club; cars 
were backed up and waiting to reach the main entrance to 
the building. Those who had managed to arrive on time 
found in the extreme south end of the Viennese Room an 
open bar for cocktails and a small band playing dance 
music. Some ordered cocktails and took to the dance floor 
to enjoy the band. The young boys in the party set out upon 
their arrival to explore the corridors and banquet rooms of 
the club. 


11. 


History literally repeated itself at about eight o'clock. A 
woman who earlier had been in attendance at the dog show 
in Cincinnati arrived at Beverly Hills to enter the building 
with her husband and daughter. For some reason her atten- 
tion was drawn to the area above the front of the club: A 
small column of black smoke came from the top of the build- 
ing. She noticed it, recorded it in her memory, and entered 
the building without giving the incident much thought. With- 
in a couple of hours she would come to believe that she had 
witnessed a matter of great importance. Perhaps she had. 
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12. 


At nearly the same time, the manager of the Cabaret 
Room went to the main dressing room in that part of the 
club. John Davidson asked about the number of reservations 
for the evening performances, and was told that the house 
was full. Inside the showroom itself a band took the stage to 
play a set or two of dance music. A steady stream of patrons 
was flowing into the big room by this time, always through 
the rear doors from the corridor that separated the Cabaret 
Room from the Garden Room. 

The employees of the showroom began a struggle in the 
pit area to clear the banquet tables of dishes. In other parts 
of the building, guests hurried through the final stages of 
dinner in an attempt to make the show on time. A line of 
people formed in the corridor outside the Cabaret Room, 
waiting to be seated by the hostesses. At this time it was ob- 
vious that the show would not open as scheduled at 8:30. An 
additional fifteen or twenty minutes would be necessary to 
seat the guests and get the room settled down and ready for 
the performance. 

The conditions of the room—ultimately to become a 
matter of great controversy—began to disconcert some of 
the patrons: 


Our seats were supposed to be down front, but for some 
reason we didn’t get down there. They put us in back. They put 
five of us real tight against the tables. There wasn't room to Sit. 

* * kx KX K OK * 

Every time a waitress went past where we were sitting we 
almost had a tray of drinks in our lap. She had to turn side- 
ways to hold it above her head to get through. 

* * KK K OK *K 

We were seated by a waitress on the top level back 
against the wall, as far from the stage as we could get. There 
were ten chairs to every table. People were shoved completely 
against each other. 


Nonetheless the manager and the hostesses continued to 
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admit people to the room. Additional tables were not added, 
for there was no space; but more chairs were brought in and 
placed around or near the tables already there. Some of the 
guests could barely reach the tables at which they were 
seated; a few had no table at all. 

Soon there was no room on the showroom floor for 
dancing. So the stage was temporarily converted to that use. 
The music was inviting and many people danced. The mood 
of the room was uniformly upbeat. Everybody was having a 
good time. At some point the band stopped playing dance 
music and left the stage for a short break before showtime. 
They moved to the dressing rooms that were to the right of 
the stage. (See Diagram No. 7.) 


13. 


The guests had lingered over dinner in the Zebra Room 
anticipating a second round of cocktails. The wedding re- 
ception party in that room was more than three hours old 
before the guests began to think about bringing it to a close. 
During this time the fire hidden behind the walls or above 
the ceiling of the room grew slowly and surreptitiously. No 
visual signs of danger appeared inside the small room. But 
noises that were unusual enough to be noticed interrupted 
the ordinary sounds of the clubs: They were described by 
some as sounding like thunder and by others as sounding 
like furniture being moved. I thought they had a grinding 
sound. We heard them four or five times, for about two sec- 
onds each time. 

More significantly perhaps, physical discomfort not yet 
encountered in any other part of the building began to 
bother several members of the party: People near the door 
were actually cold and shivering while ten or fifteen feet 
away we were hot and perspiring. The waitress was asked to 
turn up the air conditioner but she reported that it was al- 
ready running at full capacity. The discomfort in the room 
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worsened as the evening wore on: / heard one couple say 
they were going to leave, that it was getting too hot for them, 
and that they would meet the others at the bride’s house or 
the groom's house. 

The exact time at which the wedding party ended, like 
the exact time of so many other crucial events during the 
evening, is difficult to fix. lt was probably very close to eight- 
thirty before the last guest left the room. At this time a famil- 
iar sight once again made an appearance over the front of 
the building, within sight of one of the guests who had just 
vacated the Zebra Room: We were standing around in the 
parking lot talking. My wife and I both noticed smoke coming 
from the front left corner of the roof. There was one very 
black puff of smoke followed about four seconds later by 
another. I looked at my watch and it read 8:27. The small 
cloud of smoke that floated above the club was dismissed by 
its observer as relatively unimportant. But it was peculiar 
enough at the time to prompt some conversation: / re- 
marked to my wife that it was probably someone burning 
trash in an incinerator inside the building or an exhaust from 
the kitchen. Perhaps he was right. But the outbreak of fire in 
the front of the building was now much closer at hand. 


14. 


The showroom band returned to the stage, but no one 
gave the word to start the show. lt was now past eight-thirty. 
In the north-south corridor a line of people still waited to get 
in. The occupancy load of nine hundred had been reached 
and surpassed. Patrons continued to line up outside, and the 
employees continued to seat them. 

The condition developing inside the room—although 
certainly not unseen before in this part of the club— became 
a subject of particular concern among employees: 


It was very crowded and we all talked about it. Someone 
said they had overbooked. 
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I asked the manager how many reservations we had; she 
said 1,152. That was not counting the people eating dinner 
there. 

* k k KK OK x 

I recall asking the manager about the reservations; she 
said you can bet there are well over a thousand. Everybody’s 
reply was over a thousand that night. They had told us a week 
or two weeks before that it was completely sold out for the 
weekend. 

* k kkk kk OK 

The manager went around saying that there were 1,072 

reservations. I could maneuver around with difficulty. 


With more thought for personal concern, the size of the 
crowd also became a subject of conversation among a few of 
the patrons: 


As we entered we commented on how congested it was. I 
said to my friends, we could never get out if the place should 
catch on fire. 

* k kkk kxk x 

We had a table near the door. Before the show started, we 
commented on the crowded conditions and what would hap- 
pen if a fire broke out. We took comfort in the fact that we were 
so close to the exit. 

k k kkk k * 

I said to my wife, “I can't imagine where they will put all 
these people.” We talked about a fire exit and spotted one. I 
said to her, “We are going out this exit if a fire occurs. ” 

* k k kxk * 

I said to one of our principals, “This could be another 
Coconut Grove the way they are crowding them in; there is an 
exit over there and one over there. Just be sure and keep that 
in mind.” 


The predominant mood of the group, however, was largely 
free of such concerns. Cocktails were being served and con- 
sumed. Cigarette smoke in the room became thick, and most 
people would have preferred more space within which to 
maneuver. But the opening of the show was imminent, and 
people were generally relaxed and enjoying themselves. 

As the clock moved on toward the critical hour of nine 
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the showroom became more and more crowded. Floor space 
on all four levels of the room got scarce as demand for ac- 
cess to the show was satisfied. Aisles and passageways 
began to be affected by the continuing effort to seat people 
for the performance: There was one table, and the people 
there didn’t want to accommodate us. So the hostess said; 
‘We will seat you in the aisle.’ She put a table and four chairs 
and sat us in the aisle. Directly in front of us she sat another 
couple directly on top of the stairs. The obstruction of aisles 
and passageways that was in progress was being aggravated 
no doubt by the fact that the room had virtually no perma- 
nent fixtures. The chairs used by almost all of the patrons 
could easily be pushed away from the small tables. And they 
were being pushed into the aisles on all four levels of the 
room, mostly because too many were placed around the ta- 
bles by the club’s employees. 

Movement of people in all parts of the showroom be- 
came quite restricted before the show started. It was difficult 
for guests to visit the restrooms in the outside corridors: 
When I went to the restroom, there was a waitress coming to- 
ward me. I had to step between two tables. The two of us 
could not pass comfortably. And it was difficult for the em- 
ployees to do their jobs: / had to turn sideways to get 
through with drinks. In some parts of the room guests were 
inconvenienced by the growing situation: He had to get up 
twice when the waitress came through and move his chair so 
she could move through the aisle. 

Even the ramps leading from the pit area to the two 
exits in the corners of the room were affected by the size of 
the crowd. As one of the employees explained after the fire, 
chairs were not ordinarily placed on the two ramps until it 
was Obvious “that they had to have them.” The showroom 
manager claimed after the fire that this need never arose but 
she was unquestionably wrong in her recollection. At some 
point during the evening, one of the room’s hostesses had 
supervised the placement of two rows of chairs on each 
ramp. And before showtime guests were seated in the chairs 
and were served cocktails. The accommodations were 
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barely adequate: There were no tables, just chairs. The 
guests held their drinks in their hands. There was a railing; 
ashtrays were placed on it. But the guests who occupied the 
chairs complained very little. They had succeeded in gaining 
access to the show. That was the important thing at the time. 

Although use of the ramps for seating patrons occurred 
late in the evening, there was nevertheless some impact on 
traffic flow before showtime: 


We had to go up the ramp in single file because of the 
chairs. 
* k kkk kk 
There was room enough for a waitress to get through be- 
cause the ones that worked in the pit area had to come 
through there to get to the service bars. 


The right hand side of the stage had five sets of two chairs 
coming up the ramp. The aisle was blocked by the chairs. I 
had to turn sideways to get through with drinks. 


The inconvenience and discomfort that resulted was mini- 
mal, however. Movement up and down the ramps simply re- 
quired a little more care and a little more time. Patrons and 
employees alike had an ample supply of both, at least for the 
time being. 


lə. 


Though the Zebra Room was not scheduled for further 
use during the evening, the waitress who served the wedding 
group had stayed after the party to straighten up the room. 
At some point she was joined there by a reservationist who 
came for a glass of punch. The waitress had removed dishes 
from the dinner tables, placed them on carrying trays, 
doused burning candles left by the guests, and vacated the 
room by about a quarter of nine. The reservationist had fol- 
lowed her out of the room. 

A few minutes later the waitress returned to see if the 
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busboys had cleared the room. The carrying trays were still 
there. And so was something else. The room had not cooled 
down at all since the departure of the patrons. It seemed 
particularly hot near the artificial fireplace on the south 
wall. The waitress left the room once again looking for a bus- 
boy, but not before hearing a buzzing sound in the lights. 

Soon thereafter a busboy acting on instructions from 
the waitress entered the room to remove loaded trays. He 
saw the lights in the ceiling flicker five or six times during a 
span of about thirty seconds. His curiosity was aroused by 
the incident but not his concern. He left the room without 
giving the matter a second thought. Both he and the waitress 
had missed real signs of trouble. 


16. 


Beginning with an introduction of those at the head 
table, the formal program in the Empire Room had gotten 
started late. Everyone had finished eating by the time the 
master of ceremonies relinquished the microphone to the 
man who was to direct the presentation of awards. The 
awards were for outstanding performance in a financial edu- 
cation program attended by savings and loan association 
employees during the prior year. In all, nineteen such 
awards were scheduled for presentation. The clock had 
moved beyond half-past-eight before the first presentation 
was made. 

From that point on the awards ceremony plodded along 
with the clock, taking a little more time than most people ex- 
pected or wanted. A slight degree of restlessness settled 
over the crowd, and the attention of a few people turned 
away from the middle of the room where the awards were 
being presented to focus momentarily on other matters, 
mostly trivial and mostly inconsequential. There was one 
highly unfortunate exception however. 

At a table near one of the exits to the room a trio of 
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guests, two employees of a Kentucky savings and loan as- 
sociation and an escort, quietly weighed the pleasures of an 
evening with John Davidson against an evening of song and 
dance in the Empire Room. Davidson won out rather easily 
as the trio decided to leave the banquet and head for the 
show in the Cabaret Room. In so doing they left behind a 
friend who had weighed the same considerations but de- 
cided to stay with the banquet. Only the friend would be 
alive on May 29 to describe how casually an individual can 
sometimes make a fateful choice of life over death. 

As the presentation of awards proceeded to the half way 
point, the clock in the Empire Room moved closer and 
closer towards the hour of nine. More and more people 
anticipated the dance that was scheduled to start on the 
hour. The band that had been hired for the evening was be- 
hind the curtain on stage and practically ready to start. Out 
on the floor a pregnant woman lifted herself out of a chair, 
departed the company of her husband and friends, and 
headed for a restroom located at the front of the club. In the 
middle of the room the master of ceremonies prepared to 
present the ninth award of the evening; a photographer 
positioned himself to record the event on film. The exact 
time is unknown and unascertainable; it was probably still a 
few minutes before the hour of nine. But the stage for 
tragedy was set in this part of the building, and absolutely 
nothing had occurred that could have forewarned the oc- 
cupants of the terror that was about to erupt just a few feet 
away. 


bed 


The last person to enter the Zebra Room before the out- 
break of fire was a cleaning woman. At five minutes before 
nine, just as the first performance was about to open in the 
showroom, she entered the room from the Hallway of Mir- 
rors to store a sweeper. She encountered no fire, no smoke, 
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nor other signs of peril. She found the electrical system still 
operational. At least to casual observation everything about 
the room appeared normal. The cleaning woman stored the 
sweeper, turned off the lights, returned to the Hallway of 
Mirrors, and walked to the area of the main bar. 

Not too many people were sitting in the bar at this pre- 
cise moment. In fact the whole front area was experiencing 
a Slack period. A couple of bartenders were on duty but the 
barroom piano player was taking a rest. The main dining 
room was half empty. The first wave of diners had finished 
and gone to the Cabaret Room; the second was just begin- 
ning to arrive at the club. A group of approximately one 
hundred people was gathered in the foyer patiently awaiting 
seating arrangements for dinner. 

The cleaning woman moved through the barroom and 
turned to a set of restrooms that separated three parts of the 
front area: the foyer, the main bar, and the Zebra Room. (See 
Diagram No. 1.) In the women’s restroom she found a couple 
of women concerned about the odor of smoke. She felt sure 
that she knew the source of the problem. Someone had 
probably put a burning cigarette in a waste paper disposal. 
It happened all the time in the club. She could easily bring it 
under control, if only she could find the cigarette. 

Sitting in the main bar at this moment was a captain 
with the Cincinnati Fire Department. He had been in the club 
for only a few minutes—since about 8:45 PM.—but had or- 
dered cocktails while waiting to be called for nine o'clock 
dinner reservations in the Garden Room. Almost simulta- 
neously he received his cocktails and a request from a host- 
ess to go to the Garden Room for his reservations. He and 
his wife and another couple walked down the Hallway of Mir- 
rors, passed the spiral stairway, and prepared to enter the 
main corridor. At the other end of that corridor were two 
fairly long lines of people, one trying to get into the Cabaret 
Room for the first performance and the other waiting to be 
seated in the Garden Room. As he headed in that direction 
he left the area outside the entrance to the Zebra Room. Ev- 
erything seemed perfectly normal. 
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18. 


The showroom band played an overture. The show was 
finally underway. It was a few minutes before nine o'clock, 
8:99 P.M. by the best estimate. John Davidson and his produc- 
tion manager were in a dressing room backstage. In an ad- 
joining room a television set was tuned in to receive a popu- 
lar show at 9:00 P.M.; a young woman who had a friend in the 
band was relaxed in front of the set. A two-man comedy 
team, Teter and McDonald, came on stage and started a per- 
formance that was scheduled to last twenty-seven minutes. 

There was still some activity offstage in the floor area. 
The rear doors of the showroom, although ordinarily closed 
at the beginning of a performance, were open. A line of 
people stood just outside the doors waiting to get in. Many 
of those inside thought the room was already full: 


It was jam packed. Elbow to elbow. The waitresses were 
even having trouble getting around the tables to serve people 
sitting in the pit in front of the stage. 

* k k k xk K * 

I would say it was packed. I didn't ask anybody to move 

when I went to the restroom, but! had to weave my way. 
* k k k k OK * 

There were so many people in there! The tables were so 
close together that the waitresses could hardly get through to 
deliver food. And they were sitting in the aisles. 

* k k k k k * 

I couldn't see any vacant space at all in the room. It was 
just totally filled, every ounce of it. I was surprised they could 
find space for us. 


The hostesses apparently thought otherwise. They con- 
tinued the process of seating people for the performance. 
The job of finding seats for the guests got tougher: Of 
course it was very annoying because people were trying to 
watch the show. They were saying ‘sit down’ but there was no 
place to be seated. Hostesses found it necessary at this time 
to split groups, seating part in one area and part in another. 
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They placed chairs against walls and in the corners of the 
room. Not everyone was satisfied with the arrangements: 
Our daughter and her friends got disgusted and went back to 
the doorway and stood. But most people were willing to ac- 
cept whatever accommodations were available. As the show 
moved through its initial stages a small group stood against 
the southeast wall without hope for seats. A few people were 
also standing on each side of one of the rear doorways. 

On the other side of the room near the double doors 
leading into the northeast service bar, the most decisive 
episode of the whole evening was about to unfold. 

Ron Schilling was in one of the backstage dressing 
rooms. His visit to the Cabaret Room at this time was 
routine. He was not there for any purpose in particular, only 
to check on the showroom. An eighteen-year-old employee 
of the club was in the northeast corner of the room near the 
service bar taking an unauthorized break from his duties as 
a busboy. His mother had told him that the comedy act in 
progress was very funny. She had seen it earlier and she was 
right about its quality. The comedians entertained the large 
crowd in the true sense. The first part of the performance 
was delightful and hilarious: Everybody was laughing and 
having a good time. The young employee was no exception. 

Ron Schilling left the dressing room backstage and 
traveled to the northeast service bar. Shortly after his arrival 
there he saw the busboy disengaged from his duties. He 
routinely ordered the young man back to work. In so doing, 
and obviously without appreciating its significance, he set in 
motion a series of events that would ultimately prove to be 
the most crucial of the whole tragedy. The busboy, promptly 
after his brief encounter with the owner, left the Cabaret 
Room and headed up the north-south corridor toward the 
front of the building near the Zebra Room. At the entrance to 
that small room he would find himself uniquely positioned 
to affect a crisis that was now ready to show its face. 
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19. 


From the very beginning of the evening, things had not 
gone according to plan on the second floor. The small dance 
band and models with the Choral Union Party had not been 
served their six o'clock dinner until seven. And the Choral 
Union party itself, scheduled for a seven o'clock dinner, had 
not received food even at eight o'clock. Patience had pre- 
vailed on this floor for awhile, but indignation finally won 
out. 

Most of the patrons in this group had blamed the wait- 
resses and busboys for the problem. But the problem had 
unquestionably developed in the kitchen. A large crowd in 
the Garden Room and in the main dining room had been 
scheduled to be in the showroom by 8:30 for the first perfor- 
mance; dinner had to be provided to these groups first, and 
so the parties upstairs had simply been made to wait. 

And wait they did. The only thing that had arrived on 
the second floor by a quarter of nine was atmospheric dis- 
comfort. At that moment unpleasant conditions were experi- 
enced in widely separated areas of this part of the building. 
In a dressing room at the top of the stairs, the fashion show 
models had turned up the air conditioner without getting re- 
lief. On the north side of the corridor a group of women had 
commented about how hot it had become and had removed 
their wraps. A similar thing had happened on the south side: 
Everybody at first assumed that there were too many people 
in the room. Then it got too hot for that; we assumed that the 
air conditioner had failed. People were beginning to use 
their handkerchiefs to wipe their brows and to remove their 
jackets. The number of people on the second floor at this 
time could not have significantly affected the temperature of 
the area. Something was wrong. 

Almost two hours late, food was finally delivered to the 
second floor. The Choral Union party was served the first 
course of dinner and a few minutes later the buffet across 
the corridor was set in place and the people from the dog 
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show prepared to eat. By this time it was very close to 9:00 
PM., and signs of imminent danger were suddenly in abun- 
dant supply in this part of the building. 

The dance band was sitting near a bar in the Crystal 
Room planning a performance. The manager thought he 
smelled something burning, “like varnish,” and looked for a 
waitress. She told him that someone had dropped a cigarette 
and caused a burn. He was satisfied and returned to his 
band. The fashion show was an hour late. One of the models 
left the dressing room at the top of the stairs to check on the 
progress of dinner. A wisp of smoke drifted into the room as 
she opened the door and caused some concern. She made 
inquiry, returned to the room, and reported that a cigarette 
fire had just been brought under control. 

A woman with the Choral Union group was about to eat 
the last of her salad when a thin stream of gray smoke 
floated through the door and into the room. She and several 
others noticed it. One of the coordinators of the fashion 
show provided a comforting explanation: /t’s just a little 
cigarette in a waste can; it’s out. Sit down, be cool, eat your 
salad. We'll be ready for the show in a minute. On the other 
side of the corridor a young girl commented to her parents 
that the cigarette smoke in the room was terrible, and a 
woman near the door heard someone outside explain that 
there had been a cigarette fire downstairs. 

A bartender, who was working in a small barroom at the 
top of the stairs, detected an unusual odor in the air. At the 
same time he observed powdery strands of smoke hovering 
around the ceiling above his bar. A waitress standing in the 
upstairs corridor glanced down the hallway and saw smoke 
gathered at the top of the open stairway. Light in color, it 
could have been cigarette smoke, and looked relatively 
harmless. It would not look that way for long. Conditions 
around the stairway and in the Crystal rooms were about to 
change. 
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20. 


Of course the problem in the front of the club was not 
a burning cigarette in a waste paper disposal. No one at Bev- 
erly Hills knew it yet but the building was on fire. The fire 
had been in existence for a considerable period of time, hid- 
ing somewhere above the ceiling or between the walls of the 
Zebra Room. It no doubt had spread from the point of igni- 
tion to nearby combustibles and had intensified substan- 
tially. From the concealed spaces of the Zebra Room black 
smoke and toxic gases had moved to concealed spaces in 
other parts of the front of the building. In most of these 
spaces there was no capacity for additional smoke and 
gases. The fire would soon be revealed to the occupants of 
the building. 

It would be difficult even to imagine a worse time for a 
fire to strike a nightclub. The building was full of people who 
had no reason at all to suspect danger. More than a 
thousand were in the crowded showroom, largely isolated 
from the rest of the club, and preoccupied with an entertain- 
ing performance on stage. More than a thousand others were 
dispersed throughout a sprawling structure that had no fire 
alarm and no sprinkler system. Members of both groups had 
unknowingly put their lives in the hands of a small group of 
people who had not been trained in the slightest to deal with 
an emergency. 

Very few of the employees were familiar with the loca- 
tion of fire extinguishers. Even fewer of them knew how to 
use one properly. Some members of the work force were al- 
most as unfamiliar with the club as the patrons. Only a few 
had ever entered or left the building except through the 
front door. None had ever been schooled in emergency 
evacuation of the building, and no evacuation plan had ever 
been prepared by the owners of the club. No time is a good 
time for fire to strike a heavily occupied building. But some 
times are better than others. The hour of 9:00 PM., May 28, 
1977, was clearly one of the others. It could hardly have been 
worse. 
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Chapter 4 


Discovery And Notification Of The Fire 


I. 


At nine o'clock all parts of the building seemed normal 
except for the Zebra Room and the second floor. In the Vien- 
nese Room the physicians and their spouses were awaiting 
dessert after a “lovely dinner.” On the opposite side of the 
partition dividing the room, a bartender who had served the 
barmitzvah party prepared to close shop. Dinner was sched- 
uled for nine and the bar was supposed to close promptly on 
the hour. Waitresses delivered appetizers to the room, and 
the dance band took a break. The adults in this group found 
their places for dinner and seated themselves. The young 
boys in the party were still exploring the far reaches of the 
club, at this moment stealing a look through the showroom 
doors at the comedy team performing on stage. 

Perhaps the quietest area of the whole building was the 
Garden Room. The dining area in this part of the club was 
occupied by only about two hundred people; when full it 
seated about six hundred. The employees there had gone 
through a very busy period and were calmly preparing for an 
expected second wave of diners. By nine o'clock, activity in 
the dining room had just begun to increase again slightly. A 
wedding party of about fifty—following nuptials in the gar- 
den area behind the building—had entered the room for the 
start of dinner. In the main corridor outside the room a short 
line of people waited for the attention of a hostess. Neither 
inside nor outside were there any signs of impatience or 
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anxiety. The room was calm and tranquil as the hour of 
crisis approached. Not a single person in this part of the 
building had seen anything to arouse curiosity. 

Outside the front entrance of the building, the man in 
charge of parking stood under the canopy chatting with his 
employees. A few patrons were still arriving at the club for 
dinner, but activity outside the front door was at the lowest 
level of the entire evening. The driveway was clear all the 
way to the main road, and there was no one at the front en- 
trance except the young men who had been busy all evening 
parking cars. Nothing had occurred yet to alert anyone in 
this group to the trouble that was about to explode into view 
at the Zebra Room. 

At about this same time the pregnant woman from the 
Empire Room reached the front area of the building, and the 
club’s beverage manager, the employee who supervised all 
bars and bartenders, got to the same area from the Viennese 
Room. The woman walked through the main bar and entered 
the restroom then occupied by the cleaning lady. The bever- 
age manager walked through the main bar to the foyer and 
entered a small office that was located just south of the rest- 
room. (See Diagram No. 1.) Neither of the two experienced 
anything unusual in passing through the front area of the 
building. The barroom was not heavily occupied at the time 
and was relatively quiet. Nothing at all seemed unnatural. 

In the main bar at this time, sitting at a small table in the 
northwest corner of the room, was a man who had brought 
his handicapped father to the club for dinner. He had been in 
the building only about fifteen minutes and was waiting for 
dinner reservations in the Garden Room. From his table in 
the corner he had an unobstructed view down the Hallway of 
Mirrors all the way to the north-south corridor. (See Dia- 
gram No. 1.) For some reason, at approximately nine o'clock, 
he found himself looking down the hallway past the spiral 
stairway to a point near the entrance to the Zebra Room. He 
noticed light smoke hanging over the decorative fountain 
near the stairway. lt was about six inches below the ceiling 
and heavy enough to cause some concern. He watched it for 
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a few moments, wondered where it was coming from, and 
turned his thoughts to the difficulty his father might have 
should a sudden evacuation of the building be necessary. 


2- 


In the Viennese Room a couple of waitresses who hap- 
pened to be sisters were ready to serve dinner to the bar- 
mitzvah party. They needed serving trays and thought that 
some could be obtained from the Zebra Room. So they left 
the Viennese Room, crossed the north-south corridor, and 
entered the east end of the Hallway of Mirrors. Outside the 
Zebra Room they had an unobstructed view down that hall- 
way to the north half of the main bar. lt was exactly the same 
view had by the man sitting in the barroom with his hand- 
icapped father, but from the opposite end. One of the two 
waitresses stopped in the Hallway of Mirrors and took ad- 
vantage of that view. 

Above the people sitting at the circular bar she saw an 
accumulation of gray smoke that was heavy enough to be 
noticed. The barroom was dimly lit at the time. The bartend- 
ers were mixing and serving cocktails; the patrons were en- 
gaged in casual conversation and having a good time. The 
smoke was hanging about a foot from the ceiling and 
seemed to be circulating through the air but not in a particu- 
lar direction. No one in the area seemed concerned about it. 
The waitress watched it momentarily, concluded that it was 
peculiar looking, and called it to the attention of her sister. 
But then she moved on toward her destination and rather 
quickly reached the entrance to the Zebra Room. 

Awaiting her at the entrance was a greeting that was 
equally unexpected and overwhelming: / turned the door 
knob, opened the door, and black smoke just poured out. No 
flames were visible to the waitress through the partially 
open door, but the heavy smoke that roared into the Hallway 
of Mirrors carried with it an unmistakable message. No 
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cigarette or trash can blaze could have caused such an ac- 
cumulation of black smoke. Unquestionably the building 
was on fire. Of course neither of the waitresses could have 
known that the fire had existed for a considerable period of 
time. But both very clearly understood the magnitude of the 
threat that exploded through the Zebra Room door into their 
faces. 

The one who had opened the door left her sister 
stationed at the entrance to the Zebra Room, to warn others 
of the danger inside, and headed down the Hallway of Mir- 
rors to find one of the Schillings. The man sitting in the 
northwest corner of the main bar with his father saw part of 
her journey. He had noticed the light smoke hanging down 
from the ceiling in the Hallway of Mirrors, had just men- 
tioned it to his father, and was still looking down the cor- 
ridor toward the spiral stairway: / noticed a young woman 
running toward me. She had a scared look on her face and 
was waving her arms. Ìn the area of the circular bar she 
slowed down enough to ask one of the bartenders to call the 
fire department. The man in the corner looked at his hand- 
icapped father and began to think a little more seriously 
about leaving the building. The waitress raced on through 
the main bar and headed for the kitchen looking for Rick or 
Ron Schilling. On the the way she spread the message to 
some other employees: The Zebra Room is on fire. 


3. 


Almost simultaneously with the discovery of fire at the 
Zebra Room entrance, another employee suddenly smelled 
smoke in a different though nearby part of the building. She 
was the club reservationist and an hour earlier at eight 
o'clock had received an unusual phone call. A man had 
called for reservations to the Davidson performance in the 
Cabaret Room. After being told that both shows were fully 
booked he asked: “When was the last time Beverly Hills 
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burned down?” The tone of his inquiry, as perceived by the 
reservationist, was friendly and not threatening. But he 
nonetheless made an impression on his listener. When she 
caught the odor of smoke at approximately nine o’clock she 
got concerned about it very quickly. 

She was seated at the time in a spot called the “cubby- 
hole”—a very small compartment that was located between 
the main bar and the Zebra Room. (See Diagram No. 1.) She 
looked in the wastepaper basket in the small room and 
found nothing. Her attention was soon attracted to a set of 
double doors that opened from the cubbyhole into the Zebra 
Room. Only minutes earlier she had been in the room enjoy- 
ing a glass of punch left over from the wedding party. To her 
amazement she saw dark smoke entering the cubbyhole 
from around the double doors. 

When she pushed the doors open she saw no flames in- 
side the room but found herself face to face with sufficient 
heat to singe her hair. To use her words, the doorway be- 
tween the two areas was “hot, hot, hot.” And the smoke that 
came from the room was worse, almost unbearable. Tears 
just poured down my face. She closed the doors to the room, 
left the cubbyhole, and ran to the front desk with the alarm: 
My God, there’s a fire! 

The front desk was located barely inside the main bar 
from the foyer. It was being handled at the time by Marjorie 
Schilling, wife of Rick. At least two other employees, a host- 
ess and a host, were at the desk when the reservationist 
sounded the alarm. One of the two was in the process of 
seating a group of guests for dinner; she took the group to 
the main dining room and returned quickly to the desk. The 
other ran swiftly to the cubbyhole, looked inside the Zebra 
Room, and rushed back to the desk to confirm that the build- 
ing was indeed on fire. Marjorie Schilling sent the hostess off 
toward the kitchen to tell the owners about the fire and then 
placed a call to the Southgate police department and im- 
mediately thereafter to the fire department. 

From the front desk the reservationist moved quickly to 
the circular bar and told the head bartender about the prob- 
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lem in the cubbyhole. He rushed away from the bar toward 
the small compartment and saw for himself what had caused 
her excitement: The smoke was so bad it hurt my eyes and 
throat. I mean it was awfully heavy. He took a few seconds 
to obtain a fire extinguisher and then returned to the site of 
the smoke. The reservationist, Marjorie Schilling, and the 
host were still in the area but the smoke had gotten worse 
during his absence. He saw no flames in the cubbyhole and 
immediately gave up the idea of trying to control the blaze: 
As far as I was concerned it looked like it was too much for 
anybody to fight with a fire extinguisher. In his mind it was 
time to start thinking about getting the patrons out of the 
building. He headed back to the circular bar to get some 
help from the other bartenders. 


4. 


The fire station in Southgate was very quiet at nine 
o'clock. Only one man was on duty there. Other members of 
the volunteer department were in contact with the station 
through tone-alert radio receivers. At one minute after the 
hour—9:01 PM. as logged at the Campbell County Dispatch 
Center—the silence of the firehouse was shattered by an 
alarm that announced the possibility of fire at Beverly Hills. 

For a long time, of course, the big club had been a sensi- 
tive spot for the fire department. Only an old school building 
in the jurisdiction had a higher priority. The concern of the 
department for the Schilling property was not just a fire- 
fighter’s fear of a nightclub fire. There was, in addition, the 
unexplained fire of 1970, the public controversy that had 
erupted over the safety of the building, and the grand jury in- 
quiry. The fire department had found itself in the midst of 
unwanted controversy and had emerged from it with an ap- 
preciation of the need to give the big nightclub some special 
attention. 

The initial response to the alarm was swift and effective. 


———— Se! 
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The fire chief lived only two blocks from the station. He 
grabbed his car keys when the alarm sounded and headed 
for the station. In a matter of seconds he and several firemen 
were in the stationhouse changing street clothes for fire 
gear. Other members of his department were already on the 
way to the fire, having headed straight for the club from their 
homes at the sound of the alarm. Within a minute or so of 
that alarm, firefighters were leaving the station in trucks for 
Beverly Hills. It was only a couple of miles to the club from 
the station, and the traffic on the streets was light. 

At the moment of their departure the firemen of South- 
gate had no reason to believe that Beverly Hills was a fire- 
trap. They had inspected the building periodically through 
the years. It was safe. The fire chief himself had been in the 
Cabaret Room: / could not find one thing wrong with it. Ev- 
erything was in order. A separate, recent inspection of the 
whole structure had been equally comforting: We found the 
building to be in ship shape, no major violations, tf any at 
all. 

The firemen had no reason at 9:01 PM. to doubt their 
ability to control a fire on the hill outside Southgate. They 
knew that fire departments from two other localities were 
scheduled to join their response to the first alarm. And only 
two weeks had passed since all three departments had re- 
hearsed for a fire at the club and had actually engaged in a 
drill for such an eventuality. For good reason the firefighters 
of Southgate felt prepared to respond to the alarm and left 
the stationhouse with confidence. 


S 


The waitress who discovered the fire at the Zebra Room 
entrance could find none of the Schillings on her arrival in 
the kitchen. But she promptly encountered one of their key 


E employees: 
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“There’s fire in the Zebra Room!” 
Are you kidding?” 
No, I’m serious, there’s fire in the Zebra Room.” 


The employee headed for the front of the building on the 
run, and the waitress started looking for another of her sis- 
ters who worked in the club. She found her in another part 
of the kitchen quickly, told her of the need to leave the build- 
ing, and headed back toward the Zebra Room. Word that the 
Zebra Room was on fire began immediately to spread to the 
employees of all parts of the club except one. 

At this time the Cabaret Room and its occupants were 
substantially isolated from the rest of the building. There 
was no food being brought in from the kitchen. The cocktails 
being served were provided by the service bars operated ex- 
clusively for the showroom. The employees, therefore, had 
no reason to leave the room for other parts of the building. 
Moreover, there existed at the time an obvious need to 
shield the occupants of the room from outside disturbances. 
The first part of the show was in progress. Performers were 
on stage. 

Only a stroke of luck prevented the isolation of the 
showroom at this crucial moment from being even worse. 
The busboy who had been ordered back to work by Ron 
Schilling was in the main corridor moving toward the front 
of the building. As he neared the end of that corridor he saw 
a waitress standing in front of the entrance to the Zebra 
Room. As he approached she told him of the problem: The 
room is on fire. At first he doubted her word: / figured 
maybe a tablecloth was on fire or something was smoking. 
But that soon changed. The doors to the small room were 
closed but smoke suddenly started squeezing into the cor- 
ridor through the cracks. Very quickly the entrance to the 
Zebra Room assumed a slightly more threatening appear- 
ance. 

Without waiting even long enough to look inside the 
room the busboy moved quickly down the Hallway of Mir- 
rors toward the main bar. Barely beyond the east doorway of 
that room he stopped. A number of people were sitting at the 
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circular bar drinking cocktails and talking. Concern for their 
own personal safety was not evident. The young man stood 
inside the doorway for little more than a second, told the 
people there that the building was on fire, and retraced his 
steps through the Hallway of Mirrors. At the end of that hall- 
way he turned toward the Cabaret Room. He was at that mo- 
ment the most unique occupant of the club—the only per- 
son in the building with knowledge of the fire and sensitivity 
to the fact that the large crowd in the showroom was re- 
laxed, preoccupied with an outstanding stage show, and 
substantially isolated. 


6. 


Just inside the front entrance, mostly in the foyer but 
also in the short hallway near the main bar, a small crowd of 
patrons was waiting to be seated for dinner. At some point, 
shortly after arriving in the foyer, a man in that crowd made 
his way to the front desk to check on reservations. He 
got there just in time to see the reservationist enter the 
cubbyhole off to the right, open the door to the Zebra Room, 
and return to the desk to report that there was fire in the 
building. 

As the employees reacted to the news and spread the 
word of the fire to the rest of the building, the man returned 
to his party and calmly reported what he had seen and 
heard: Apparently there is a fire in the club, a tablecloth or 
something. He created barely a stir among the members of 
his group. They stayed in the foyer, waiting nonchalantly for 
their reservations and expecting the fire to be easily con- 
trolled; not a single person in the group sensed any urgent 
need to rush for the front door. For a brief time hardly any 
patrons located in the front of the club reacted to the 
emergency. Upon hearing of the fire almost everyone as- 
sumed that it was small and that the employees would 
quickly bring it under control. 
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A sizeable group, probably somewhere between fifty 
and one hundred, was sitting in the main bar enjoying 
cocktails and light conversation. Very few of them had even 
noticed the waitress who had discovered the problem at the 
Zebra Room entrance come through the barroom asking 
that the fire department be called. And hardly any had 
moved toward the safety of the front driveway when the bus- 
boy from the Cabaret Room came to the edge of the room to 
urge those at the circular bar to leave. 

The pregnant woman who entered the restroom off the 
Main Bar encountered a cleaning lady looking in a waste 
paper container for a burning cigarette. An odor of smoke 
filled the small room. The two women engaged in a brief 
conversation about the odor while the employee searched 
for its source. After a short time the search ended without 
success, and the cleaning woman left the restroom for the 
main bar. Almost immediately the other woman's attention 
was drawn to a vent in the ceiling. Smoke was seeping down 
through the vent into the restroom. At first it was thin and 
light, but before long it started to get heavier and darker. 

In the small office that adjoined this restroom the bev- 
erage manager was seated at a desk preparing a bill for the 
barmitzvah party’s open bar in the Viennese Room. He 
smelled something burning and looked around the room. A 
light fixture in the ceiling attracted his attention. lt seemed 
to be the source of smoke that was leaking slowly down from 
above. His first thought was that the light had somehow sus- 
tained a short circuit. But then he observed smoke entering 
the room from another location in the ceiling. lt was heavy 
enough at this point in time to cause more than a little 
concern. 


l. 


In the northwest corner of the main bar the man with 
the handicapped father was still at his small table. He was 
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concerned but not yet alarmed; it had been less than two 
minutes since the waitress came through asking for the fire 
department to be called. But then for some reason his eyes 
turned toward the ceiling of the barroom: / looked up over 
my head. The room had electrical fixtures flush with the ceil- 
ing and about two inches in diameter. I saw smoke coming 
down out of them. It trickled down out of the light fixtures 
into the bar area. I looked around, it started coming out ofall 
of them. Others in the barroom at the time soon saw exactly 
the same sight: 


I was sitting with my wife when someone came to the bar 
and said there is a fire. At that very time I looked up and saw 
smoke coming from two ventilators directly above my head. 


* k kkk 
We were at the bar when someone said there is a fire. I 
looked up after that and I could see smoke coming out of the 
ceiling. It was coming from around the vents and the lights. 


The smoke was coming from the ceiling. It looked weird; 
it was black smoke just seeping out of a hole where a pipe 
went into the ceiling for a light. 

I was at the bar looking up at the ceiling and some of the 
beautiful pictures. All of a sudden I saw billows of smoke and 
I was facing it. 

The seriousness of the situation was now beyond doubt for 
those in the barroom. The man at the table in the corner 
suggested to his father that perhaps they should start for the 
front door. People sitting at the circular bar did not wait for 
instructions; they too started for the outside of the building. 
The employees attempted initially—but only for a very brief 
time—to calm the guests by assuring them that the fire was 
small and under control. Once smoke started leaking down 
from the ceiling, however, conditions in the area deterior- 
ated quickly. A decision to empty this part of the building 
was made, and the patrons were admonished by the employ- 
ees to leave calmly and orderly but as soon as possible. A 
spontaneous evacuation by some of the guests was already 
underway. 
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Before the pregnant woman could make her way out of 
the restroom, the cleaning lady had returned to give her the 
bad news: The building is on fire and people are leaving. 
You should leave quickly. An excruciating dilemma was 
created for the woman by this news. She had no doubt that 
the building was on fire; she had seen smoke and could now 
see that people were leaving. Her husband was back in the 
Empire Room expecting her to return there. Should she try 
to make her way back to that room or should she evacuate 
the building? If only she knew what he would do. Would he 
try to find her or would he leave the building and expect her 
to do the same? Perhaps she should stay near the restroom 
and wait? Within a matter of minutes a lot of others would 
find themselves facing similar agonizing choices. 

The beverage manager left the office in which he was 
working and entered the front area of the club, the foyer and 
main bar, to see what was wrong. Once he reached this area 
and discovered that the building was on fire he found him- 
self in a dilemma nearly equal to that which confronted the 
pregnant woman. Should he attempt to locate the fire and 
try to control it? Should he broadcast a warning and try to 
assist people in evacuation of the building? Or should he 
exercise caution for his own safety and walk out the front 
door? Every single employee of the club, in the early mo- 
ments following discovery of the fire, found himself in this 
quandary. He also found himself prepared to act only by in- 
tuition; he had no assigned responsibilities, no prearranged 
course of action, and no emergency plans to implement. He 
had only his instincts to guide him at this moment of crisis. 
The beverage manager left the front of the club and headed 
for the basement to find a fire extinguisher. His initial reac- 
tion was to fight the fire. 

The pregnant woman left the restroom and moved 
quickly to the short hallway that separated the main bar and 
the foyer. (See Diagram No. 1.) Unlike most other people in 
this part of the building she was already under enormous 
stress. She had been in the club for over three hours and 
knew that the building was packed with people. As she stood 
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in the hallway outside the restroom she thought of only one 
fact. Her husband was among a group of four hundred pa- 
trons in the Empire Room and at that moment he seemed to 
be an awfully long way from the front door. Getting to that 
door in the event of an extreme emergency would not be 
easy, or so it seemed to her. 

The hallway between the barroom and foyer was nar- 
row, only about twelve feet wide. It was clearly inadequate 
to accommodate a crowd of nearly a thousand that would 
soon start for the front door from three different directions. 
Between this hallway and the outside were some additional 
impediments to a rapid evacuation of the building. A set of 
double doors that was only six feet wide opened from the 
foyer into a small vestibule. Within the vestibule was a set of 
steps that had to be descended to reach the front entrance. 
A second set of double doors as narrow as the first opened 
onto a concrete landing that was several feet above ground 
level. From that landing it was necessary to make a right or 
left turn and then descend a second flight of steps to reach 
the driveway outside the club. If measured against the re- 
quirements of life safety laws, the front entrance was suffi- 
cient by design to facilitate an emergency evacuation of no 
more than 250 people. With nearly four times that many 
ready to start for the front door, a bottleneck in the front of 
the building was almost a certainty from the earliest mo- 
ments of the fire. The pregnant woman seemed to sense that 
as she looked back across the barroom and weighed her 
own personal options. 

A powerful urge to return to her husband in the Empire 
Room gripped her as she stood in the hallway between the 
foyer and main bar. Somehow she managed to suppress that 
urge, turned toward the front door, and moved hurriedly 
through the foyer ahead of the first large group to leave the 
barroom. She was among the first four or five people to get 
out of the building after the discovery of fire. And already 
signs of serious trouble had become all too perceptible out- 
side the building. The piercing sounds of distant sirens dis- 
turbed the quiet of the evening and signaled the approach of 
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emergency vehicles. A police cruiser was already parked at 
the top of the driveway with its top lights flashing, a second 
was speeding up the hill toward the club, and a third had 
stopped at the driveway entrance to control traffic. 

Very quickly a few more people reached the landing out- 
side the front entrance. Most had seen smoke inside the 
building but none had seen fire. Hardly any reached the out- 
side with an adequate comprehension of the peril that 
existed at that moment for the people located more than just 
a few feet inside the front door. And they acted accordingly: 


We got out and stood right on the steps. Of course nobody 
thought it was that bad. We thought it might have been just a 


smoke fire right there in front. 
* k k KK k*k 


We had been only thirty to forty feet inside the front door. 
We just walked out and stood there where you go up the steps 
to the entrance. 


* * KK K K * 
When we got outside there were people standing on the 
porch, thinking it was a small fire and saying “we want to go 
back tn.” You had to fight to get down the steps to get away. 


At the beginning of the evacuation perhaps only the woman 
whose husband was still inside the building sensed the grav- 
ity of the developments outside the front entrance. She 
moved closer to the landing and tried to get people to move 
away by telling them that others would shortly be driven 
from the club by fire. In her mind she had very little if any 
success: The people did not take me seriously. 


8. 


The discovery of fire sent several employees other than 
the waitress who first saw it rushing through the building in 
search of the Schillings. All three would ultimately be found 
in or near the kitchen, but not in the same location. The first 
to get the bad news was Rick. He was located at the time in 
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one of the two corridors that crossed the building from east 
to west between the Garden Room and Empire Room. A 
waitress from the front part of the building burst through a 
doorway separating the two corridors and gave him the 
word: Ricky, Ricky, there's a fire! A waiter from the Garden 
Room was standing nearby and observed Rick’s reaction: 
His eyes got real big and he started running like hell down 
the back hall. The waiter did the same thing and was on 
Rick’s heels when he turned up the north-south corridor to- 
ward the Zebra Room. 

Only moments earlier a bartender had entered the 
north-south corridor from the east side of the Empire Room 
for the purpose of getting a couple of bottles of champagne 
for a guest. He met a waitress running down the corridor 
away from the Zebra Room. As she headed north she told 
him to keep people away from that room. He rushed im- 
mediately to the Zebra Room and found at the entrance the 
young woman who had been left there by her sister to guard 
the doors. At his request she opened one of the doors: Black 
smoke just rolled out. It was bad. The door was closed quick- 
ly, and the bartender ran back toward the entrance to the 
Empire Room. He met Rick Schilling coming up the corridor 
and heard him yell: Where’s the fire! Where's the fire! 

By this time numerous people on the second floor had 
sensed by sight or smell the signs of fire. Assurances had 
been given on both sides of the corridor that the problem 
was nothing more than a “cigarette fire” downstairs. Not ev- 
eryone who had seen or smelled smoke was completely 
satisfied with the assurances. One was a woman who was in 
attendance at the Choral Union party in the Crystal Room on 
the north side of the upstairs corridor. After hearing of the 
“cigarette fire” downstairs she departed the Crystal Room, 
encountered a smokey haze in the hallway outside the room, 
and moved quickly to the iron railing at the top of the spiral 
stairway. Rick Schilling, with whom she was acquainted, had 
just arrived at the entrance to the Zebra Room and was 
standing below her in the presence of a waitress. 

The young woman at the entrance did not have to an- 
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swer Rick’s question about the location of the fire. The doors 
to the Zebra Room were closed but the smoke was leaking 
through the cracks into the corridor. The oldest son of Dick 
Schilling opened one of the doors to see what was inside; he 
closed it almost immediately. The heat at the entrance was 
not extreme and flames were not visible from outside the 
doorway. But Rick did not doubt the gravity of the situation. 
The smoke in the room was very heavy and very black. The 
probability that it would stay confined to that room for very 
long seemed small. There was only one thing to do, and 
there might not be much time to get it done. 

The woman at the railing on the second floor detected 
a substantial degree of alarm in Rick’s voice when he closed 
the door to the Zebra Room and said: Call the fire depart- 
ment and get everybody out! After delivering this order he 
ran down the Hallway of Mirrors toward the main bar. The 
young waitress followed in his steps and left the entrance to 
the Zebra Room unattended. Without a moment of hesita- 
tion the woman at the top of the spiral stairway went to the 
room occupied by the Choral Union group, stood outside the 
door, and gave a warning that spread rapidly throughout the 
room: Its more than a cigarette fire. Its a fire. Get out but 
don't panic. 

More than half the people on the second floor had now 
been alerted to the fire. The lives of all were immediately in 
extreme jeopardy. They had learned of the existence of the 
fire in the building very early, almost as soon as it had been 
discovered by the club’s employees. But the Zebra Room 
was directly underneath the spiral stairway. And there was 
nothing between the fire and the people upstairs except 
open space and a Stairwell that provided an unobstructed 
passageway for smoke and deadly gases. In a very short time 
it would be difficult even to think about descending the 
spiral stairway. 
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While the occupants of the second floor were in the 
process of learning that the building was on fire the awards 
ceremony in progress in the Empire Room reached its mid- 
point. The earliest signs of trouble in the club had caused 
barely a stir among the large crowd in this part of the build- 
ing. The waitress who left the Zebra Room entrance to find 
one of the Schillings had crossed the back of the Empire 
Room on her way to the kitchen. Shortly after that a busboy 
armed with a fire extinguisher ran through or past the room 
on his way toward the site of the fire. Very few of the occu- 
pants even noticed these events. Of those who did, none saw 
any reason for alarm. The room was cool, the air was clear, 
and everyone was relaxed. The master of ceremonies stood 
in the middle of the floor with a couple of other men, pre- 
pared to make another presentation. 

Outside the south entrance to the room in the main bar 
a barroom waitress was engaged in a private conversation 
with some other employees. She had observed another wait- 
ress open the Zebra Room door and had seen smoke rush 
into the corridor. The topic of conversation: What should be 
done about the large crowd of people in the Empire Room? 
There was an expression of concern about the possibility of 
panic; there was some hope that the fire could be quickly 
controlled. Rick Schilling had not appeared yet in the bar- 
room to deliver an order for evacuation. A decision was 
made by the employees to put the Empire Room on alert 
without ordering or encouraging an evacuation. The bar- 
room waitress was asked to deliver the message. 

The master of ceremonies was turned toward the main 
bar when the waitress entered the room. He knew from prior 
experience that the employees of the club were under or- 
ders not to interrupt programs in the party rooms. He could 
tell by the look on her face that something was wrong. She 
walked briskly to the middle of the room, approached one of 
the men involved in the awards presentation, and gave him 
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the bad news in a voice audible only to him: There ts a small 
fire in the building. Please don't panic. We don't know yet if 
evacuation will be necessary, but be ready. When somebody 
tells you to get out, you get out! She turned and left the room 
the same way she entered; the awards ceremony continued. 

The bar in the Empire Room was staffed at this time by 
a single bartender. A second had just left the room to get a 
couple of bottles of champagne for one of the guests. A 
cocktail waitress left her station, walked to the bar, and told 
the bartender that there was a fire in the building. She 
looked pretty upset—shaking and nervous. I knew it wasn't a 
small fire. The bartender instructed the cashier to get the 
money together and to leave the building as soon as possi- 
ble. Then his attention was drawn to the middle of the room 
where the awards were being presented. A waitress was en- 
tering the room from the main bar for the second time in a 
matter of seconds to interrupt the presentations. 

When she entered the room this time, the master of 
ceremonies saw black smoke through the open door. He had 
no doubt about the reason for her sudden reappearance. He 
stopped the awards ceremony to let her make the announce- 
ment. She spoke in a soft tone: There is a small fire in the 
building and everyone should leave. Don't panic. Keep calm 
but leave the room. The reaction to the announcement was 
immediate. People sitting close enough to hear her got up to 
leave. The bartender who had sent the cashier out moved to 
the doors leading to the main bar to direct the evacuation. 
The master of ceremonies turned and asked that the 
waitress’s warning be repeated over the microphone. The 
bartender who had left the room only minutes earlier for 
champagne returned and joined the evacuation effort. His 
reappearance coincided with Rick’s arrival at the entrance 
to the Zebra Room. 

The Empire Room was still free of smoke. None of the 
patrons except for the master of ceremonies had seen evi- 
dence of fire. Very few felt any imminent threat. Most 
thought that the fire was small and located somewhere else 
in the building. They did not delay in leaving the room, but 
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there was not a sense of urgency in the air. Most people 
thought they would be returning within a few minutes to 
complete the awards ceremony and begin the dance that 
was scheduled for nine o'clock. Their thoughts were as far 
removed from reality as they could be. The fire was already 
out of control. In no time at all it would be threatening to 
block the only path to safety known to the large group in the 
Empire Room. 


10. 


According to the waitress who followed him down the 
Hallway of Mirrors, Rick stopped long enough in the front 
barroom to deliver the same order he had issued at the 
Zebra Room entrance: Call the fire station and get everybody 
out promptly and quietly. A lot of people had already left the 
main bar by the time of his arrival, but not everyone. A wait- 
ress on duty in the bar area was still at work removing dirty 
cocktail glasses from tables out in the room. She had heard 
about the fire and had even seen smoke coming from the 
Hallway of Mirrors. But she had yet paid no serious attention 
to it: 7 knew it was being taken care of She got substantially 
more concerned about the matter upon seeing one of the 
owners run through the barroom after ordering an evacua- 
tion. 

Rick ran to the front desk and located his wife. She re- 
ported that the fire department had already been called and 
was on the way. People were moving through the building 
toward the front door but no one except Rick seemed to be 
in arush: They were walking very slowly, taking their time. 
Rick told his wife to be sure that everybody was notified to 
get out of the building, and then he repeated the order to a 
bartender standing nearby. Having done that he turned his 
attention back to the situation in the Zebra Room. Like ev- 
eryone else he was not totally aware of the seriousness of 
that situation. / didn’t think it was as big a problem as it was. 
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I never did see fire, just smoke. I thought it was a tablecloth 
or something like that on fire. 

He knew, however, that the fire department would have 
to find the blaze quickly to have any hope of controlling it. 
And he knew that the best way to get to the Zebra Room 
from outside the building was through a locked door at the 
back of the Viennese Room. Someone would have to meet 
the firemen and show them the way to that door. Rick left 
the front desk with this in mind and headed for the front 
door. Firefighters had not arrived yet on the hill, but they 
would not be very long in getting there. Outside the building 
the sound of sirens could be heard off in the distance. 

On his way out Rick ran straight into the problem that 
had developed at the front entrance with the very first de- 
partures from the building. It was now beginning to have an 
adverse impact on the progress of the evacuation. At the 
vestibule he found two “old guys” stationed on each side of 
the doorway letting people out single file and helping them 
down the steps inside the small room. He addressed them 
rather abruptly: Get out of the way and let the people out of 
here! Outside the front door he found that very few people 
seemed mindful of the need to clear the exit; several had 
stopped on the steps below the landing and more than a 
hundred others were standing indifferently in the adjacent 
driveway under the canopy. 

Rick maneuvered down the steps and located the man in 
charge of parking: Get everybody away from the building. 
Fire trucks are going to be here any minute and I don’t want 
people standing in the way when they arrive. Then after leav- 
ing a message for the first truck to come to the Viennese 
Room door with a fire hose, Rick headed around the south- 
east corner of the building toward the exit. (His destination 
can best be shown by reference to a drawing that was pre- 
pared by investigators after the fire. Diagram No. 8, see facing 
page, shows all of the means of egress that existed from the 
building on the night of the fire. The one toward which Rich 
was moving is marked as Exit C. He thought it offered the best 
access to the fire in the Zebra Room.) 
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While Rick made his way to the outside, a bartender 
who was working in a small barroom at the top of the spiral 
stairway descended toward the Hallway of Mirrors and 
stopped about halfway down the stairs. From there he could 
see that the smoke on the second floor had come from the 
double doors leading into the Zebra Room. With no one near 
the entrance to provide an explanation the bartender looked 
toward the main bar and noticed that the bartenders work- 
ing the circular bar had abandoned their stations. He left the 
spiral stairway quickly and moved down the Hallway of Mir- 
rors toward the front of the club. 

On his arrival in the barroom he could see that people 
were leaving the building, and once he got to the foyer he 
discovered that employees from the front of the club were 
actively involved in directing an evacuation. One of the 
bartenders from the circular bar was holding a door open for 
patrons and urging them to get out quickly. Other employ- 
ees were struggling to hasten the evacuation but were hav- 
ing only limited success. Outside the building on the land- 
ing, the steps, and the adjacent driveway, the people were 
either pausing or stopping. As a result congestion was de- 
veloping inside the front door, extending from there into the 
foyer, and steadily inching on back toward the main bar, all 
at a time when the need to get out of the building was inten- 
sifying rapidly. More significantly, no one had yet made it 
through the main bar from the second floor, the Viennese 
Room, or the Empire Room. More than 750 people in those 
three areas of the building were just learning of the need to 
head for the front driveway. 


11. 


A busboy who was on duty with the barmitzvah party in 
the Viennese Room found himself in one of the corridors a 
little after nine o'clock on a return trip from the kitchen. 
Another employee who was moving hurriedly in the oppo- 
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site direction paused just long enough to report that the 
Zebra Room was on fire. The busboy did not hesitate in 
reacting to the news. His party was located but a few feet 
across the hallway from the fire. He knew that the fire would 
quickly put the people in the south end of the Viennese 
Room in peril. Already thinking about an order for evacua- 
tion, he headed for the barmitzvah party. 

He passed the Zebra Room entrance on the way: The 
doors were closed but there was a slight crack at the top. 
Smoke was squeezing out. Not too many occupants of the 
second floor were coming down the spiral stairway. He step- 
ped into the Viennese Room and found the barmitzvah party 
undisturbed, still completely unaware of the events under- 
way just outside the door. A few people were standing but 
most of the group was seated for dinner. The bartender was 
present but the bar was closed. The band was off to one side 
but not playing. 

The busboy walked to the middle of the’room and said 
in a very calm and collected way that there was a fire and 
that everyone should leave immediately. The bartender 
glanced through the doorway and saw a heavy movement of 
people in the corridor. A mother scanned the room ner- 
vously in an unsuccessful attempt to locate her thirteen- 
year-old son. He and his friends were on the other end of the 
building watching the show in the Cabaret Room. The seri- 
ousness on the face of the busboy was unmistakeable to the 
occupants of the Viennese Room. They responded to the an- 
nouncement with promptness. 

Like others in the building, however, most of the group 
failed initially to sense the extremity of the situation. A few 
people walked casually across the room to pick up personal 
belongings from a chair. Others took the time to pick up 
cocktails from their tables before starting for the outside. 
The evacuation was regarded by some as a necessary exer- 
cise in extreme precaution. No one had seen or smelled 
smoke. The air in the room was perfectly clear and comfort- 
able, and had been all evening. We had no idea, as we started 
out, that there was a serious fire in the building. 
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A few members of the barmitzvah party left the Vien- 
nese Room promptly after the announcement. There was 
light smoke in the corridor outside the room at the time but 
the Hallway of Mirrors was clear of people and still relatively 
free of trouble. Most of the smoke leaving the Zebra Room 
was floating up the spiral stairway to the second floor and 
was still fairly light. The doors to the Zebra Room were 
closed; the entrance did not look terribly unfriendly. So the 
first evacuees from the south end of the Viennese Room 
moved without difficulty down the Hallway of Mirrors to- 
ward the main bar. 


12. 


A few minutes before nine o’clock two busboys on duty 
with the Choral Union party had left the second floor of the 
club and gone to the kitchen. They were standing in the 
kitchen when an employee from the front of the building 
came through on the run looking for Ron Schilling. Unable to 
find Ron immediately she grabbed one of the busboys by the 
jacket and told him of the fire: It's in the Zebra Room and it’s 
very bad. The two busboys dropped everything and took off 
for the site of the fire. They ran through the service hallway 
behind the Empire Room and approached the Zebra Room 
from the north-south corridor. 

There was no one standing at the entrance to the room 
when they arrived. The doors were closed; smoke was seeping 
out through the cracks. Conditions inside the small room had 
definitely worsened since Rick’s departure. One of the two 
busboys reached for the door knob: /t was so hot that I was 
afraid to open the door, not knowing what might be on the in- 
side. The other, thinking they had to ascertain just how bad 
the fire really was, kicked the door open with his foot. They 
could not get inside the room; the heat at the doorway was 
fierce. The boys heard the sound of breaking glass—probably 
the mirrors that covered the far wall—but saw no flames. 
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Smoke rushed out the door and up the open stairwell. 
Another employee was standing on the stairway in the path 
of the smoke; he yelled for the door to be shut. One of the 
busboys raced off toward the kitchen to find a fire extin- 
guisher. The other pulled on the door and stepped quickly 
back from the entrance. He left it cracked. Smoke continued 
to squeeze into the corridor from the site of the fire, only 
more heavily than before. The busboy looked down the Hall- 
way of Mirrors toward the front of the club and saw lots of 
smoke in the area of the circular bar. He ran up the spiral 
stairway, practically chased in that direction by the smoke 
leaving the Zebra Room. From the top of the stairs looking 
back the situation seemed even worse. The smoke appeared 
to have the stairway almost blocked. 

Almost immediately thereafter the evacuation from the 
second floor got underway. The woman who had heard 
Rick’s evacuation order while standing at the top of the spi- 
ral stairway was still there, concerned about what she had 
seen and heard at the Zebra Room entrance but certainly 
not alarmed: / knew it wasn't that far to the front door. After 
warning the members of the Choral Union party she had 
stayed in a doorway to the upstairs room long enough to 
beckon to her husband who was seated at a table away from 
the door. She watched him get up from the table and then 
she hurried back to the head of the spiral stairway. 

By this time the smoke floating up the open stairwell 
from the first floor was very noticeable. The party on the 
south side of the upstairs corridor, the dog show group, had 
not learned of the fire. And some of those in the Choral 
Union party were a little slow in reacting to the warning they 
had been given. The woman at the top of the stairs was cer- 
tain that her husband had reacted promptly and that he was 
right behind her. In fact he had reacted quite differently and 
was nowhere near the top of the spiral stairway. Nonetheless 
she joined a few others from the large crowd on the second 
floor and descended toward the Hallway of Mirrors. 

At this point she suddenly realized that the conditions 
in the stairwell were worse than they looked and worse than 
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she thought. Breathing on the way down was not a thought- 
less exercise. By the time she reached the bottom she was 
talking to herself: / said, ‘Hold your breath, you know it isn't 
that far to the outside. Breathe only when absolutely neces- 
sary.’ In the corridor at the bottom of the stairway she and 
the others from the second floor joined the exodus from the 
Viennese Room. Traffic in the Hallway of Mirrors was flowing 
freely, so she moved down that corridor toward the main bar 
without difficulty. She still thought her husband was right 
behind her. 

The main body of the barmitzvah party was now leaving 
the Viennese Room and was quickly disabused of initial 
thoughts about the nature of the fire: As we entered the cor- 
ridor we noticed thick smoke coming out of a nearby room. 
The only path to safety known to the group—through the 
barroom and out the front door—was still open, but the fire 
had certainly taken on a more menacing appearance. Smoke 
was just pouring out of the room, it looked like it was coming 
out of a chimney. Conditions in the vicinity of the Zebra 
Room were now rapidly deteriorating. 

So was the composure of the parents separated from 
their thirteen-year-old sons. Once in the corridor outside 
the room they found themselves in a dreadful predicament. 
They had no idea where their sons might be and did not 
know the building well enough to undertake a search. They 
could not even be sure that the boys were aware that the 
building was on fire. And they could only guess as to how 
thirteen-year-old boys might react to an order for evacua- 
tion. Worst of all, they could see that evacuation was no 
longer a simple precaution. It had clearly become a matter 
of personal survival. 

Still, at least some of them lay back, almost certain that 
their sons would attempt to find them. All the while the situ- 
ation in the area continued to worsen. Blacker and heavier 
smoke poured into the Hallway of Mirrors from the Zebra 
Room. Changes in the conditions necessary to sustain life in 
this area were now measureable in terms of seconds not 
minutes. It was clear that the options available to the par- 
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ents were gone. It was no longer possible to stay. They 
would have to go and take their chances that the boys would 
do the same. 

The bartender who had served the barmitzvah party 
was the last person to leave the south end of the Viennese 
Room. No one was standing near the Zebra Room entrance 
as he left his work station and moved toward the Hallway of 
Mirrors. Smoke was starting to accumulate near the ceiling 
outside the Zebra Room and seemed to be swirling. The 
open stairwell looked worse than anything else, and its con- 
dition was rapidly becoming more hostile. A few people 
were still descending the stairs and joining the last of those 
evacuating the Viennese Room but not without difficulty: A 
woman fell down the stairs and landed right in front of me. 
I figured she was going to be trampled upon and was going 
to stop the people behind her. So I picked her up and carried 
her the rest of the way out. At this point in time it seemed 
highly doubtful to those leaving the Viennese Room that the 
evacuation from the second floor could last very long. 


l3. 


The main dining room had been very busy early in the 
evening. But it was only about half full when the fire was dis- 
covered at the Zebra Room entrance. An initial wave of 
people had finished dinner and gone to the Cabaret Room. A 
second had just been seated. A hostess from the front desk 
had entered the room at about nine o'clock with a small 
group of guests. After seating them for dinner she had cor- 
nered a waiter and told him in a quiet voice about the fire. 
In so doing she had manifested relatively little concern 
about the matter and certainly no alarm. And then after re- 
porting the fire she had left the dining room and gone back 
toward the front desk. 

The waiter to whom she had given the news was work- 
ing a station in the front part of the room right off the main 
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bar. Within a short time of his conversation with the hostess, 
he found himself looking toward the front of the building: As 
I looked toward the bar from my station I could see smoke 
coming through the recessed lighting. I could see it filtering 
right down through the light fixtures in the ceiling at the bar. 
He said nothing at all to the people seated at his station. As 
other employees had done earlier he ran toward the kitchen 
to find one of the Schillings. 

The smoke accumulating in the main bar did not escape 
the attention of people in the front part of the dining room 
for long. One of the guests stopped a waitress and asked if 
the barroom looked funny. Another saw haze hanging over 
the bar and stood up just in time to see that people around 
the bar were somewhat agitated. A waitress stepped forward 
to explain: Its a small fire. We will have it under control, 
please remain seated. Her efforts to pacify the crowd were 
largely unsuccessful. Someone rose from a chair and said 
that the building was on fire, and that the fire was bad. 
People from the front part of the room started through the 
barroom for the front door. 

Those in the back of the room did not react as quickly 
to the fire because a large fireplace in the middle of the 
room obstructed their view of the main bar. A waitress work- 
ing in the area saw smoke but paid little attention to it. The 
people at her station noticed it and reacted frantically; one 
woman jumped up from her table and screamed. A busboy 
who was standing nearby heard the waitress attempt to calm 
things down: Everybody be seated, there is nothing to be 
worried about. Everything is all right. At that particular time 
almost nothing at all was right, and the busboy knew it. He 
rushed around the corner of the fireplace with the truth: Ev- 
erything is not all right. The place is on fire. Get everybody 
out. No one wasted additional time in getting up. 

The waiter returned to the dining room from the 
kitchen. During his brief absence the situation had changed 
radically. Black smoke had nearly filled the main bar. And as 
he arrived at his station the smoke seemed to be moving in 
waves across the building toward the dining room. All of the 
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people were gone from the front part of the room. Those in 
the back were on their feet and moving toward the main bar; 
they knew of no other way out. Between them and the out- 
side of the building, however, was a set of conditions that 
was rapidly taking on a terrifying appearance: /t looked like 
you could walk up and grab the smoke, like it had weight. I 
have never seen anything so black in my life. It was so dense. 


14. 


Dick Schilling had a brother-in-law working at the club 
on the night of the fire. He worked outside the rear doors of 
the showroom (those opposite the stage) checking patrons 
against the reservation list and keeping a semblance of 
order in that part of the main corridor. He was at that station 
when the busboy who had gone to the front of the building 
after a brief encounter with Ron Schilling returned to the 
Cabaret Room with knowledge of the fire. Upon his arrival 
outside the showroom doors the busboy immediately told 
a couple of other young employees what he had seen at 
the Zebra Room entrance. Then he approached Dick Schil- 
ling’s brother-in-law to inquire as to the whereabouts of 
the owners. 

None of the three brothers was in the vicinity of the 
showroom at this time. Ron had just left for the kitchen. 
Neither of the other two had been around the Cabaret Room 
for at least a couple of hours. The showroom manager was 
busy seating the last part of the crowd trying to make the 
first performance. The busboy tried to locate her but had no 
success. His concern for the safety of the large crowd in the 
showroom was growing. He decided to share that concern 
with Dick Schilling’s brother-in-law: / whispered to him that 
there was a fire in the Zebra Room. He sort of stood there 
with a bewildered look on his face. And I said, ‘What are we 
going to do? We need to clear the room, or something.’ He 
stood there trying to think and then turned around. 
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He moved through the main corridor to the back of the 
building to see that the exit doors were open. During his ab- 
sence the busboy moved a podium out of the middle of the 
hallway. A substantial group of people was in that hallway 
waiting to get into the Cabaret Room or the Garden Room. 
He told none of them about the fire but may have suggested 
to some that they should leave. Dick Schilling’s brother-in- 
law returned to the showroom doors from the north end of 
the corridor, entered the Cabaret Room and headed across 
the floor toward the northeast service bar. His destination 
was a Set of exit doors at the back of that small barroom. The 
busboy stepped inside one of the showroom doors, stood 
there watching the performance on stage, and agonized over 
what he should do with the peculiar knowledge he had. 

He had been the only person from this part of the club 
to have been at the site of the fire. Only he had seen black 
smoke squeeze through the cracks around the Zebra Room 
doors. He thought the situation was critical. But he had no 
way of being certain. The fire had not yet escaped from the 
Zebra Room, and the showroom was a long way from that 
small party room. Surely the fire department was on the way 
to the club by this time. Perhaps the fire could be extin- 
guished. All of these things and more were on his mind as he 
stood near one of the doorways at the rear of the showroom 
and struggled with the most crucial question of his young 
life. Should he take the stage and tell more than a thousand 
people in a crowded room that the building is on fire? The 
possibility of panic was considerable and on his mind. 

He had told Dick Schilling’s brother-in-law that he was 
not about to scream fire. From the back of the room he 
watched the stage and waited for someone to take action. 
The comedians continued to perform. They reached the 
midpoint of their act and moved into a routine about Indians 
and covered wagons. A minute or two of precious time 
ticked off the clock. He grew more apprehensive about the 
situation in the front of the building. / thought that I should 
clear the room. I thought that was the most important thing 
to do at the moment. I saw no sense in looking for the Schil- 
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lings. It would be a waste of time. But he was eighteen years 
old and reluctant to take such action on his own: So/ stood 
there waiting for something to happen. But there was no 
time to wait. There was no time for careful deliberation and 
no one with whom to deliberate. And for the moment at least 
there was no one but the busboy to act. 


15. 


Ron Schilling was in the kitchen on his way to the Em- 
pire Room to check on the savings and loan association ban- 
quet. As he reached the south end of that room and neared 
the door that led into the west side of the Empire Room he 
was collared by an employee from the front of the club and 
told of the fire. The excitement on her face and in her voice 
sent him crashing through the doors to the Empire Room 
heading for that site. The people in the Empire Room had 
just been alerted to evacuate and were getting to their feet 
at that moment to leave. 

Just slightly later, Scott Schilling walked out of the 
kitchen into the main dining room. One of the waitresses 
from that room met him at the door with the news of fire in 
the Zebra Room. He ran from the dining room and started 
through the main bar. People were already leaving from the 
front part of the dining room, and the barroom was moder- 
ately congested with people trying to leave the building. 
Scott looked down the Hallway of Mirrors toward the Zebra 
Room and saw smoke coming down that corridor. On his 
way through the bar he remembered a cabinet located at the 
top of the stairs leading to the basement. It contained fire ex- 
tinguishers and was only a few feet away, between the main 
bar and the gift shop. 

He went quickly to the cabinet but found it empty. He 
knew there were fire extinguishers in the basement and he 
thought he could get to the Zebra Room quicker by going 
that way than by trying to make his way through the crowd 
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in the main bar. By the time he got to where the extin- 
guishers were located he had joined up with the club’s bev- 
erage manager. They each grabbed a cannister and ran up a 
set of stairs that opened into the kitchen. Once in the 
kitchen they separated and headed toward the Zebra Room 
in different directions. The beverage manager made his way 
to the north end of the kitchen and turned east down the 
corridor that separated the Empire and Garden rooms. Scott 
chose a more direct route to the fire. He entered the Empire 
Room, crossed to the north-south corridor, and ran down 
that hallway to the fire. 

Ron got to the Zebra Room ahead of Scott. No one was 
in the room or near the entrance when he arrived. The Vien- 
nese Room had already emptied. One of the doors to the 
Zebra Room was standing about six inches open and black 
smoke was pouring out near the top. A bartender arrived at 
the entrance on Ron’s heels; he brought fire extinguishers 
with him from the front of the club. From the outside of the 
room the smoke seemed to be coming from the inside ceil- 
ing. The two men stood outside the doorway and discharged 
the extinguishers in that direction. They had no noticeable 
effect on the flow of smoke into the corridor. 

When Scott arrived he found his brother and the 
bartender standing in the doorway. The fire seemed still to 
be confined to the small room, but it clearly was not going 
to stay that way long unless they could get to it. The 
youngest son of Dick Schilling got behind Ron and the bar- 
tender and joined the battle. The room was full of black 
smoke with little visibility. There was a glow off to the left of 
the entrance on the east wall: / couldn't tell if it was a flame 
or the reflection from a light fixture. The three men stooped 
low to the floor, just outside the entrance, and discharged 
their fire extinguishers into the small room. 

The conditions necessary to sustain human life were 
rapidly disintegrating in the area. The temperature in the 
room was soaring; the burning of combustibles in concealed 
spaces above and beside the room were saturating it with 
hot gases. The beverage manager approached the area from 
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the north-south corridor; he had taken a longer route to the 
fire than Scott. Scott, Ron, and the bartender were in the 
doorway when he arrived but he saw none of them. / 
couldnt even get to the first doors, there was so much smoke. 
I left the extinguisher there without doing anything and ran 
back toward the Cabaret Room. 


16. 


The Southgate fire department left the station confident 
of their ability to handle a fire at Beverly Hills. That confi- 
dence disintegrated, however, even before they could reach 
the scene of the fire. Within a couple of minutes of the offi- 
cial alarm, a fireman got within sight of the building. He had 
received word of the fire while on the road in his own truck 
and had gone directly to the club. He knew immediately that 
the alarm had gone in late. From the highway he could see 
that the front of the building was already “breathing” — leak- 
ing smoke from every opening: /t was just rolling out of 
every crack and crevice. The magnitude of the battle in store 
for the department was clear. 

This first man arrived in sight of the club only seconds 
ahead of a rescue van, which carried the fire chief and three 
firemen, and the first piece of fire equipment. The situation 
looked no better to the chief: As we came up the highway to 
where we could see the building, smoke was coming out of 
the eaves of the roof the entire length of the building. By the 
time the van got to the top of the hill, people were streaming 
out of the club like cattle. And right outside the front door, 
on a small landing about six to eight steps above ground 
level, they were stopping, as though lost or in a state of 
shock. The firemen had no doubt that the conditions inside 
the building were already growing difficult. And it was only 
9:04 PM. according to the official estimate of the department, 
only three minutes after the alarm had sounded. 
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17. 


At approximately nine o'clock a large group of people, 
perhaps as many as seventy, stood in the north-south cor- 
ridor waiting to be seated for the show in the Cabaret Room 
or dinner in the Garden Room. Among the group was the 
captain of the Cincinnati Fire Department who had walked 
from the main bar past the Zebra Room only minutes earlier 
and had noticed absolutely nothing. Inside the Garden Room 
a waitress was greeting a party of four that had just been 
brought in from the corridor and seated at her station. She 
filled water glasses on the table, took the party's cocktail 
order, and headed for the kitchen. 

As she entered the east-west corridor between the Em- 
pire and Garden rooms an employee ran past her with a fire 
extinguisher in his hand. She paid little attention and went 
on to the kitchen, where she found a group of employees 
talking about a fire in the building. A woman had come from 
the front of the club only moments earlier and told Ron 
Schilling that the Zebra Room was full of smoke. As she 
looked toward the front of the building, she could see pa- 
trons streaming into the far end of the kitchen near the ser- 
vice stairway to the second floor; she was told that an evacu- 
ation of the building had been ordered. She turned around 
and started back to the Garden Room. 

During her absence an employee who had been on duty 
in the front of the club entered the Garden Room from the 
north-south corridor in a state of extreme agitation. The 
guests sitting in that part of the room could hardly fail to 
notice her condition: She was just about a basket case, able 
to walk, but crying and very distressed. She approached one 
of the waitresses and broke the news that set in motion the 
evacuation of this part of the building: The Zebra Room ts 
on fire. It ts filled with smoke. | am supposed to get every- 
body out of here. The word spread rapidly among the occu- 
pants of the room. By the time the waitress who had gone to 
the kitchen got back to her station, the employees were 
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going from table to table telling people to leave; the guests 
were in the process of getting up. 

A couple of waitresses left the Garden Room and 
headed in a hurry toward the front of the building. The Cin- 
cinnati fireman and his party were still standing with the 
group in the north-south corridor; his wife was almost 
knocked down as the waitresses went past. A third waitress 
walked out of the Garden Room and stopped within view of 
the people standing in the corridor. The fireman had a good 
look at all three employees: They were on ihe verge of 
panic, but trying hard to subdue it. Something was wrong 
and he knew it. Within seconds a hostess from the Garden 
Room moved a rope that divided the two groups of people in 
the corridor, told them that there was a small fire in the club, 
and asked that they leave through the rear of the building. 
No one in the crowd had seen any signs of fire; but they 
moved quickly toward the exit at the north end of the hall- 
way. 

On their way out they walked past the entrances to the 
Cabaret Room. At least momentarily one of the doors to that 
room stood open and allowed a woman to look in from the 
corridor. The room appeared to be packed with people. The 
lights had been turned down low; two comedians were per- 
forming on stage. For some reason the woman seemed to 
sense more keenly than most the danger lurking in the cor- 
ridor behind her. What she saw in the Cabaret Room at that 
moment left her muttering to herself: Why in God’s name 
aren't they getting the people out of the Cabaret Room. They 
are just sitting there. The guys on stage are telling jokes. 


18. 


Time was running out for the people in the Cabaret 
Room. The evacuation order in effect in every other part of 
the building had still not reached the showroom crowd. Dick 
Schilling’s brother-in-law had returned to the rear of the 
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room after opening the exit doors in the northeast service 
bar. The busboy standing at the rear doors thought he had 
waited as long as he could for someone else to act: At that 
moment I just decided to clear the room myself. He left the 
back of the room, walked briskly across the middle of the 
floor, and stepped onto the stage. The young woman watch- 
ing television backstage recorded the time in her mind as 
eight minutes after nine o’clock. John Davidson’s manager 
was looking on from offstage. He glanced at his watch. It 
showed 9:08. 

A substantial part of the audience thought the busboy 
was part of the comedy routine. The musicians on stage 
knew otherwise: When he came on we all looked at each 
other. We knew it wasn't part of the act. And so did the come- 
dians. They also knew that something was critically wrong: 
He was very serious, certainly wasn't smiling. He meant busi- 
ness. That’s about the best way! can put it. One of the come- 
dians handed him the microphone immediately and he 
turned nervously to face the audience. Beads of perspiration 
clung to his brow as he strained to keep calm. The room was 
large and the lights were dimmed; most people failed to see 
the nervousness on his face. But they were prepared to lis- 
ten to what he had to say. Total silence fell over the audi- 
ence. The band had already stopped playing. There wasn't a 
sound in the room when he began to speak. 

He chose his words carefully and delivered them with 
composure: Turn around and look toward the back of the 
room. You will see a green exit sign. Notice it. Look to the 
corners of the room off to my left and right. There are other 
exit signs there. Notice them also. I want the left side of the 
room to go to this exit (pointing to left of stage) and the right 
side of the room to go to this exit (pointing to right of stage). 
There is a small fire on the other side of the building. There 
is no reason to panic or rush but you should leave. His objec- 
tive had been to issue a solemn warning about the fire with- 
out causing undue alarm and disastrous panic. His voice 
broke slightly a couple of times during the delivery but he 
finished without difficulty and handed the microphone back 
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to one of the comedians. 

There was no instant movement of people in mass to- 
ward the exits. He had succeeded in avoiding panic, at least 
for the moment. More significantly, he had managed to con- 
vey the right message to some of the people and had started 
them on their way to safety: 


I took my wife's hand and we followed his instructions im- 
mediately after he stopped talking. 

* k*k k KK K * 

I took him seriously because his face had perspiration 
running down it. He was trying his best to keep calm. I felt that 
he was really trying to restrain himself. We looked at each 
other and got up. 

x k KK KK *K 

His voice was nervous. He was very serious. It was obvi- 
ous to me that he meant what he was saying. I said to my 
group, ‘It is time to go.” We got up and left. 

* KK kkk x 

I thought he was part of the act until he said “fire.” I knew 

they would not joke about something like that. So we got up. 


But not everyone in the room got up to leave when he 
finished. More than just a few people failed to take the warn- 
ing seriously and failed to treat the matter as one of urgency: 


We were relaxed and enjoying the show. When the bus- 
boy came on the stage, it just didn’t register with people. That's 
alll can say. 

I told my girlfriend that I thought it was just a precaution 
and that we might as well just sit and wait for a lot of the crowd 
to get out. 

Everybody thought it was part of the act. I should have 
known by the guy’s face that he wasn't kidding. But I for one— 
and members of my party as well—said “this ts funny.” I guess 
he stood there for another 45 seconds trying to convey to the 
people that it was no joke, that there really was a fire. 


The busboy left the stage and started back through the 
middle of the room toward the rear doors. A lot of people 
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were on their feet moving toward the exits; a lot of others 
were not. The busboy was surprised: / saw people sitting in 
their seats and staring at me like I was a nut. As he neared 
the rear of the room he jumped up on a couch and shouted 
again for people to leave. The comedians immediately ad- 
dressed the audience, repeated the warning that there was a 
fire in the building, and removed all doubt that the busboy 
was part of the comedy routine. The possibility of panic was 
also on their minds. 

They told the huge crowd that the fire was apparently 
small, that everyone would be returning to the showroom in 
a few minutes, and that the performance would continue. 
More people got out of their seats and moved toward the 
exits. But very, very few did so with any great degree of 
haste. Some did not move at all. They sat at their tables, con- 
tinuing to drink their cocktails, and waited, some for the 
congestion at the doors to clear and others for the show to 
resume. Those leaving as well as those staying were calm 
and unafraid. After all, the fire was “small” and on the “other 
side of the building.” 
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Chapter 5 


Escape From The Front 


p 


As soon as smoke had started filtering into the main bar 
from the light fixtures in the ceiling, the man who was at the 
club with his handicapped father had decided to leave. Their 
table in the northwest corner of the barroom had been lo- 
cated as far from the front entrance as any in the bar area. 
But like everyone else in this part of the building, they had 
still been quite close to the front door. Because of the condi- 
tion of his father, however, it would take them a long time to 
reach the safety of the front driveway. Under the best of cir- 
cumstances—no doors, no steps, and no congestion— 
movement for his father from one place to another was a 
slow and difficult exercise. The man had anticipated this and 
they had started for the outside at the first signs of danger. 
They had been among the first to leave. 

They were far from the first to get out. The advantage of 
their early departure had quickly disappeared. Even before 
they got out of the barroom itself a widespread reaction to 
the discovery of fire had begun. They had gotten barely away 
from their table before employees of the main bar had 
turned up the lights and started directing people to evacuate 
the building, and by the time they had reached the hallway 
connecting the main bar and the foyer, smoke had begun to 
accumulate near the ceiling throughout the front area of the 
club, and large numbers of people had begun to stream into 
the barroom from all directions. The evacuation of his father 
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that had looked so easy a minute or so earlier would now be 
difficult. The two sets of doors and the two sets of steps at 
the front entrance were still ahead, and the congestion he 
had hoped to avoid was upon them. 

More people had arrived at the front door from the 
Viennese Room, the second floor, and the main dining room. 
From the concrete landing to the double doors on the south 
side of the foyer, the exit was clogged; and from that set of 
doors all the way back to the main bar more and more pa- 
trons lined up in the foyer and the short hallway and waited 
nervously for an opportunity to squeeze through the ves- 
tibule. The problem outside the building continued to 
hamper the evacuation. Some employees struggled to speed 
the movement of patrons down the steps and out of the way, 
but they were not able to relieve the pressure that was build- 
ing up inside the front door. 

All the while the conditions in the front part of the 
building were changing rapidly. By the time the man and his 
handicapped father had inched past the gift shop and en- 
tered the foyer, smoke was hanging down from the ceiling 
like a cloud and was getting blacker all the time. Although 
still above head level, it was beginning to affect those mov- 
ing toward the outside: At first it burned your eyes and then 
started to affect your breathing. The safety of the driveway 
was within sight of everyone inside the main bar, but the 
long line at the front door barely seemed to move. Nonethe- 
less, for awhile, a remarkable degree of composure prevailed 
in the foyer and beyond. But as more and more patrons ar- 
rived in the barroom and discovered that their path to safety 
was blocked, the situation changed. The people behind yell- 
ed at those ahead to hurry and also pushed a little to keep 
the line moving toward the front door: /t started to get a little 
rough in the hallway. Before the evacuation toward the 
driveway had reached its midpoint, the large crowd in the 
front of the club was under a threat at least as great as the 
deadly smoke hanging from the ceiling. The potential for 
panic inside the overtaxed exit was enormous. 
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Inside the Empire Room no smoke was visible. As soon 
as the request for evacuation had been made by the master 
of ceremonies for the awards banquet, a small group of pa- 
trons had gotten up from their tables on the extreme east 
side of the room, entered the north-south corridor, and 
headed for the front door. All of the others, more than four 
hundred, had gotten to their feet upon hearing the evacua- 
tion order and headed for the main bar. As they got under- 
way very few had sensed the imminent threat to life: Every- 
body took it lightly. The fellows had drinks in their hands. 
Someone said, ‘Do you think they will get it cleaned up so we 
can go back and finish?’ Consequently very few if any were 
prepared for the conditions just outside the big room. 

When they reached the doors to the main bar and 
looked up the short flight of steps Just ahead, there was no 
longer any room for doubt about the seriousness of the 
threat. The smoke in the barroom was hanging about two 
feet from the ceiling. It was as black as charcoal by this time 
and thoroughly wicked in appearance: To look up and see 
the black smoke we had to walk into was just a little hairy. It 
was very frightening. But we had no choice. The sight ahead 
made the idea of staying in the Empire Room unthinkable; 
and like nearly everyone else in the building the people in 
the room thought of the front door as the only way out. So 
in their minds there was no real choice; the temporary safety 
of the Empire Room had to be sacrificed for the unfriendly 
condition of the main bar. 

The initial shock of seeing heavy smoke in the main bar 
intensified immediately for the first group to leave the Em- 
pire Room. They climbed the two or three steps necessary to 
reach the barroom anticipating an unobstructed path to 
safety and expecting to reach the outside in a matter of sec- 
onds. Instead they found a crowd of excited people 
bottlenecked on the far side of the room and barely moving 
toward the front door. From where they entered the main 
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bar they observed a scene that resembled an exodus from a 
crowded theater or stadium except for one overwhelming 
difference—a dark cloud hanging above the crowd and 
growing more ominous with every passing moment. 

Once inside the main bar the people from the Empire 
Room encountered the elongated circular bar. It made direct 
flight to the front door impossible; a turn to the left or the 
right was necessary to circumvent the obstruction. Those 
who turned left found themselves caught in the crowd trying 
to get away from the Viennese Room and the second floor, 
and those who turned right ran into the smaller group trying 
to leave from the main dining room. Conditions were a little 
worse on the east side of the circular bar because of its 
proximity to the Zebra Room, but the people coming from 
the Hallway of Mirrors were slightly more orderly than those 
entering the barroom from the main dining room. 

The main dining room was still relatively free of smoke, 
but a few of the people from that part of the building showed 
some early signs of panic. Among the group was a substan- 
tial number of elderly patrons. As they entered the barroom 
from the dining area, the Hallway of Mirrors was directly in 
sight: The smoke looked like it was coming in waves across 
the front bar towards the dining room. A couple of women 
screamed when they saw the smoke and started pushing 
those ahead of them. Others in the crowd tried to exert a 
calming influence and had considerable success: Everybody 
was saying keep calm, don't push, dont push. For the most 
part a high degree of order and self-composure prevailed 
throughout the room. A woman from the Empire Room fell 
while trying to navigate around the circular bar; the crowd 
stopped, picked her up, and inched on toward the front door. 


°F 


Ron Schilling, his brother Scott, and a bartender were 
standing in the doorway of the Zebra Room. They had been 
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there no more than a couple of minutes. The fire was con- 
fined to the small party room, and the battle to bring it under 
control was still underway. The three men fought against an 
antagonist that was largely invisible. There was a glow on 
the east wall, but nothing else that looked like the flames of 
a fire. The three young men discharged their fire extin- 
guishers aimlessly into the thick black smoke of the room 
hoping somehow to reach a target. At the time they had no 
way of knowing that their struggle was futile from the outset, 
and they had no way of anticipating that it would end so sud- 
denly and so explosively. 

The fire analysis experts later called it “flashover.” Ev- 
erything in the Zebra Room that would burn—wood tables 
and chairs, hardboard paneling, carpeting, hot gases, etc.— 
ignited simultaneously. All at once and without warning 
there was a loud noise (“like air suddenly rushing out of a in- 
flated tube”) and a tremendous release of energy. Scott and 
the bartender were literally blown out of the entrance into 
the Hallway of Mirrors. Ron was propelled across the cor- 
ridor and knocked into the mirrors on the opposite wall. 

In the north-south corridor, just a few feet away, a wait- 
ress from the Garden Room and two busboys from the Vien- 
nese Room stood and watched the events at the Zebra Room 
entrance. They saw Ron Schilling pick himself up after the 
explosion and struggle back toward the entrance to close 
the doors. A much heavier stream of black smoke was now 
pouring into the corridor from the burning room. The heat 
inside the Zebra Room thwarted the effort and the doors 
stood open. Ron left the area and ran down the Hallway of 
Mirrors toward the main bar: / thought the fire was going to 
spread that way. The bartender ran into the north-south cor- 
ridor and started toward the Cabaret Room. Scott looked up 
the stairwell toward the second floor; black smoke had ren- 
dered the stairway almost impassable. He followed the bar- 
tender into the north-south corridor. An employee who was 
standing near the Empire Room doors saw him run out of 
the smoke and heard him yell: Get the hell out of here. The 
whole place is going up. 
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One of the busboys from the Viennese Room stayed in 
the area for a few seconds longer than the other employees. 
He moved to the Zebra Room entrance for a final attempt at 
closing the door on the fire. With a serving tray from the 
Viennese Room he crouched low to the floor and tried un- 
successfully to pull the doors shut. The heat in the room was 
simply too great. It singed his hair and drove him quickly out 
of the Hallway of Mirrors and into the north-south corridor. 
The fire had not yet escaped from the Zebra Room, but there 
was smoke everywhere. 


4. 


A second floor waitress had been in the upstairs rest- 
rooms for a couple of minutes trying to find the source of 
what others had said was a “cigarette burn.” Still concerned 
about the smoke she had seen in the second floor corridor 
she left the restrooms and walked to the top of the spiral 
stairway. There she found what she had been looking for and 
much more. From the first floor the smoke rushed up the 
open stairwell and hit her in the face: /t just filled the up- 
stairs in seconds. I have never seen anything happen so fast. 
I mean in a matter of seconds the whole upstairs was satu- 
rated and we were all gagging and choking. 

At that moment several of the fashion show models 
were in a dressing room at the top of the stairs trying franti- 
cally to get dressed. Only seconds earlier a companion had 
come to the door to warn that the building was on fire. The 
models reacted to the warning without delay, left the dress- 
ing room on the run, and headed for the front door. The sight 
they confronted at the top of the sprial stairway was terrify- 
ing: There was so much smoke you could hardly see. The 
only way I knew to leave was out the front so Í started down 
the stairs. I had to feel my way down, the smoke was so thick. 
I had my hand on the rail and knew I was at the bottom only 
when my ankle buckled. 
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The smoke from the Zebra Room filled the area around 
the stairway in a matter of seconds and then moved rapidly 
down the hallway that separated the second floor dining 
areas. The people on the north side of the corridor in Crystal 
Rooms 1, 2, and 3 (See Diagram No. 2) had just learned of the 
fire and the need to leave. But before they could react to the 
warning the deadly smoke had moved into their midst: 


We looked up and saw this great big ball of black smoke 
rolling about mid-air past the door. It just looked like you 
could reach up with both arms and grab it. A man stuck his 
head in the door and said “we ve got to get out of here.” 

* KK KK K * 

You could see the smoke come under the door. I yelled to 
my sister to get up and out because the hallway was full of 
smoke. She just sat. I went to her table, got her by the arm and 
slung her out the side door, and told her to get out of there. Ev- 
erybody then started getting up and moving. 

It just seemed to me like somebody took smoke and just 
threw it into the room. It entered like a cloud. Everyone got up 
to get out; they knew there had to be fire somewhere. 


The people on the other side of the second floor corridor in 
Crystal Room 4, 5, and 6 got even less notice of the threat 
that had slipped silently up the open stairwell. Some had 
overheard conversations in the hallway about a downstairs 
“cigarette burn,’ but no one came to the dining room ahead 
of the smoke to sound a warning: 


At some point our daughter said “the cigarette smoke is 
terrible.” I looked around and said that is not cigarette smoke. 
My husband looked and said “we must get out of here.” 

* kK KK KX 

I looked up and our room was getting really smokey. And 
you could see the smoke pouring into the room through the air 
ducts. One of our people rushed into the room and said we 
must leave. 

x k k k k*k * 

I don't recall anybody coming in and telling us to leave. 
We saw smoke and everybody had the same idea at the same 
time—get up and get out. 
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On neither side of the corridor was there time to think about 
the magnitude of the peril nor to plan an avenue of escape. 
There was time only to get up and leave. More than two 
hundred people got to their feet practically in unison and 
started for the head of the spiral stairway. 

By the time the first part of the crowd reached the stairs 
their anxiety and concern had changed to undiluted fear. 
The huge chandelier that hung from the second floor ceiling 
was barely visible through the smoke and the people 
courageous enough to move toward the Hallway of Mirrors 
without hesitation were literally disappearing into the cloud 
that had accumulated in the stairwell. Escape to the first 
floor by use of the spiral stairway was still possible, but no 
one in the group gathered at the top of the stairs could have 
failed to see that the only known path to safety from the sec- 
ond floor would soon be blocked. There was yet no fire on 
the stairs and none in the hallway below, but the conditions 
of the stairwell were becoming deadly. Worse, only a very 
small part of the second floor crowd had made it to the Hall- 
way of Mirrors. 

At the extreme west end of the upstairs corridor on the 
opposite side of the floor from the spiral stairway there was 
an elevator. (See Diagram No. 2.) Earlier in the day the man- 
ager of the dance band scheduled to perform in the Crystal 
Room for the Choral Union party had used that elevator to 
move equipment to the second floor for the performance. 
Near the elevator was a narrow wooden stairway that de- 
scended from the upstairs corridor to the kitchen on the first 
floor. The stairway was used by employees to serve the din- 
ing rooms on the second floor and was totally concealed 
from the view of patrons. At nine o'clock on the night of the 
fire, only employees of the club and the manager of the small 
dance band knew of the existence of the service stairway on 
the west side of the building. When the fire in the Zebra 
Room made its presence known in the upstairs dining rooms 
only they, the employees and the one guest, knew that the 
spiral stairway was not the sole path to safety from the Crys- 
tal Room. 
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The band manager was as far from the spiral stairway as 
anyone on the second floor when heavy smoke from the 
Zebra Room started through the upstairs corridor. He was 
standing with the members of his band near the bar at the 
rear of the Crystal Room on the north side of the floor. The 
sudden appearance of black smoke in the area was as shock- 
ing to him as to those located much nearer the spiral stair- 
way, but his reaction to it was entirely different. Unlike the 
members of the Choral Union party and the members of the 
group across the corridor he did not jump to his feet at the 
first sight of smoke and head directly into the path of the 
fire. The narrow stairway near the elevator flashed through 
his mind almost at once. 

His first thought was to stop the people rushing toward 
the spiral stairway: Wait ! Don't go that way. There’s a way 
out the back ! But his effort to get their attention was to no 
avail. On both sides of the corridor the occupants of the sec- 
ond floor moved en masse toward the only escape from the 
smoke known to them. Only a handful stayed behind to join 
the band manager as he prepared to leave the Crystal Room 
for the service stairway on the west side of the building. 

Escape from the Crystal Room did not provide the band 
manager and his companions immediate relief. The condi- 
tions in the corridor outside the room were just as perilous, 
and the members of the small group quickly found them- 
selves running through a cloud of smoke. Nonetheless they 
reached the opening to the stairway without difficulty and 
ran furiously down the steps to the first floor. What they en- 
countered in the kitchen was different from what they had 
expected to find on the first floor. In the Crystal Room at that 
moment people were fighting desperately for survival. In the 
kitchen there wasn’t a hint of danger. The employees in this 
part of the club were standing calmly at their stations— 
cooking, cleaning, unconcerned, and apparently oblivious. 
The intruders from the second floor were incredulous: / can 
remember very vividly one man standing there just smiling. 

The leader of the small group from the Crystal Room 
stopped long enough to tell the employees that the building 
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was on fire and to ask for directions to the outside. The 
kitchen employees knew about the smoke in the Zebra 
Room but the magnitude of the problem had obviously not 
registered with most: For about forty-five seconds they just 
looked at me, like they didn't believe me. Having just left the 
Crystal Room the band manager was in no frame of mind to 
reason with skeptics: Look, you goddamned fools, the build- 
ing is on fire! How in the hell do you get out of here? 

The first door they directed him to was locked, and so 
was the second. In his mind there was no time for a third. On 
his own he located an open door at the north end of the 
kitchen and led his small group from the second floor out of 
the burning building. As he walked through the exit he 
turned and looked back across the kitchen. At the far end, 
other patrons had entered the room looking for a way out of 
the building. Perhaps others among the large group on the 
second floor had discovered the existence of the service 
stairway near the elevator. 


D. 


The man and his handicapped father had finally worked 
their way through the foyer to the front door. At times the 
anxious crowd seemed barely to move toward the safety of 
the driveway. It had taken only two or three minutes to 
reach the exit, but it had seemed like forever. They had de- 
parted from the northwest corner of the main bar as soon as 
smoke started filtering into the room from the light fixtures 
in the ceiling. As they descended the flight of steps in the 
vestibule the man looked back through the interior of the 
building toward the barroom. The sight was almost beyond 
belief because of the suddenness with which it had come 
into existence: / could no longer see the main bar area be- 
cause of the smoke. I am sure the lights were still on; the 
smoke was just too black. Fortunately only one door sepa- 
rated the man and his father from the outside of the building. 
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As they moved through the crowded vestibule an enormous 
sense of relief settled in; they were practically out. 

At about this time the first part of the Southgate fire de- 
partment arrived outside the club. A fireman who had heard 
the alarm while on the road in his own truck was the first to 
get to the top of the hill; a rescue van with the fire chief and 
three other men arrived right behind him. The efforts of the 
Beverly Hills employees to deal with the congestion outside 
the front entrance had been only partially successful: When 
we arrived people were just milling around in front like they 
were lost. Once they got outside the building they didn't 
move away; they just stood there kind of like they were in 
shock. An employee approached the firefighters as they hur- 
ried to don their gear and gave them instructions left by Rick 
Schilling: The fire is on the east side of the building. You can 
reach it through an exit right around the corner. The rescue 
van had no equipment with which to extinguish a blaze; but 
the first fire engine to leave the station was within sight of 
the club and would arrive within a matter of seconds. 

The fire chief jumped from the van as soon as it stopped 
and headed for the main entrance: People were streaming 
out of the place like cattle; but on the landing outside the 
front door, as they reached fresh air, they were stopping. The 
chief and one of the club’s employees climbed to the landing 
from the driveway and started pushing and shoving people 
out of the way; in short order they managed to get a steady 
flow of evacuees down the steps on each side of the landing. 
Below the landing other firemen were moving people down 
the driveway away from the front entrance. 

The chief had seen heavy smoke escaping from the 
building near the roofline; he entered the front door to find 
the source. Movement through the crowded vestibule was 
difficult but he managed to reach the edge of the foyer. He 
found no fire, but he saw “an awful lot of smoke.” And he saw 
people packed tightly together, practically head to head, as 
far back through the club as he could see, “which wasn't too 
damn far.” Although he stood at the top of the steps for only 
a second or two he could see the conditions inside the build- 
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ing changing rapidly; in a short time the foyer would be satu- 
rated with smoke and totally uninhabitable. He turned, re- 
traced his steps through the vestibule, and left the building. 
The flow through the front door was as free as the cir- 
cumstances would permit. Neither the chief nor anyone else 
could do much to help. The people in the foyer, the short 
hallway, and the main bar would have to struggle on their 
own to get out. 


6. 


If the waiter hadn't gotten there when he did we were 
dead, that’s all there is to it. The employee who got to the 
second floor just in time was the Crystal Room headwaiter. 
He had learned of the Zebra Room fire from a waitress after 
returning to the upstairs dining room from the kitchen and 
was headed toward the spiral stairway when the patrons on 
the second floor first moved toward safety. The upstairs cor- 
ridor was very narrow, and near the spiral stairway it was 
filled within seconds after people saw the heavy smoke. 

The headwaiter’s path was blocked almost immediately: 
I had started for the Zebra Room at the bottom of the main 
steps but I couldn't even get to the end of the hallway before 
the smoke poured in on us. So he entered the dining room on 
the south side of the second floor and moved toward the spi- 
ral stairway. But on seeing the smoke in that room he quick- 
ly abandoned the idea of getting to the stairway. He had just 
used the service stairway on the west side of the building 
and knew it was clear: / yelled at the top of my lungs for ev- 
eryone to go out the back way. 

With no hope of reaching the spiral stairway because of 
the crowded corridor, part of the second floor crowd had no 
choice but to rely on the word of the headwaiter. So they 
turned with no idea of what was ahead and started across 
the building in the direction of the service stairway near the 
elevator. A bartender who had gone to the kitchen and re- 
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turned to the second floor with supplies saw them coming: 
They were in a real hurry. A few women were highly excited. 
There was no panic, but they were flat moving out when they 
came down that corridor. He directed them down the stair- 
way and told them there was an exit at the far end of the 
kitchen. 

At the other end of the upstairs corridor the second 
floor employees were trying to get people out of the dining 
rooms and struggling to halt the rush toward the spiral stair- 
way. I remember seeing the waitresses standing there with 
napkins up to their faces saying, ‘Come this way, you can get 
out this way.’ The dense smoke in the open stairwell had 
rendered the use of the main stairway extremely treacher- 
ous. But the patrons were determined to use it nonetheless: 
They would get halfway down the steps and jump. One man 
jumped all the way from the second floor. Two young 
women fell on the steps, and others trampled on over them 
trying to get to the first floor. A couple of busboys helped the 
women to their feet and stood momentarily in the path of 
the crowd trying to turn it toward the service stairway near 
the elevator. 

Suddenly the lights in that part of the club went off 
leaving those still there in total darkness in unfamiliar 
surroundings: / couldn’t have seen my finger if I had put it 
one quarter of an inch in front of my eyes. Already, before 
the darkness fell over them, the patrons had lost much of 
their capacity to orient to their surroundings. When the 
lights went off they lost the rest, and quickly found them- 
selves in the worst imaginable predicament. They couldn't 
possibly stay where they were but under the circumstances 
they had no way to leave. All hope of finding the stairway 
near the elevator disappeared in the darkness; in both the 
corridor and the dining rooms the evacuation came to a sud- 
den halt. 

The conditions that now existed in this part of the 
building were horrible for those trapped in the dark: / had 
the feeling the smoke was up over my head and behind me. 
I could feel the heat, and could hear glasses and dishes pop- 
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ping in the room we just left. Any effort by one person to ren- 
der aid or comfort to another was largely futile: The girl in 
front of me was coughing real bad. I tried to reach to pat her 
on the back; as ÍI reached out she moved away from me a lit- 
tle more. With no familiarity with the building and no way to 
acquire even a minimal sense of direction, the patrons were 
totally helpless. With no realistic choice, they halted their ef- 
forts to escape, dropped to the floor, and waited in stunned 
silence for the lights. Only the soft voice of one of the club’s - 
waitresses broke that silence: Turn the lights on, turn the 
lights on. She knew, as most of the others must also have 
known, that there was little hope of reaching the outside in 
the dark. 

For approximately thirty seconds, the second floor was 
in darkness and then for some unknown reason the lights 
came back on. The smoke was heavier than before, but there 
was sufficient light for the patrons to find their way to and 
through the corridor. Those near the service stairway 
headed hurriedly down the steps toward the kitchen allow- 
ing the flow of people to resume. The employees moved 
quickly to take advantage of what seemed to be a fleeting 
opportunity to avoid certain catastrophe. As many patrons 
as possible were pushed toward the west side of the second 
floor and away from the spiral stairway. An attempt was 
made to check the upstairs rooms for stragglers. One of the 
waitresses stood in a doorway to one of the dining rooms 
and yelled into the smoke: /s everybody out, is everybody 
out? And then, as suddenly as before, darkness returned to 
the second floor. This time, except for a single momentary 
flicker, the condition was permanent. 

The evacuation toward the kitchen slowed down as it 
had done before and in a very short time completely stalled. 
Feelings of hopelessness and despair returned to the up- 
stairs corridor. The smoke and darkness had virtually 
beaten the patrons into submission. They were wedged in 
the narrow hallway or lost in the dining rooms with almost 
no hope of moving to safety: Everybody stopped yelling, got 
quiet. The smoke got to my eyes and my throat. My chest 
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started to burn. | just gave up, backed up against the wall 
and felt myself going to the floor. 

Few people have ever looked death so directly in the 
eye and lived to reflect on the experience: We really thought 
we were going to die. We couldn't breathe. I was gasping for 
breath and my eyes were burning so bad ÍI couldn’t even 
open them. One of the waiters grabbed me and kept holding 
me because I was so sick. For some in the group there was 
nothing left but prayer: Lord here I am, let your will be done. 
Oh, Lord have mercy. My companions were all around me, 
on the floor, but I couldnt see them, or anything. I was stand- 
ing there waiting to dle. 

Without a doubt the struggle for survival on the second 
floor would have ended at this point had it not been for the 
decisive and determined actions of one employee. The head- 
waiter, after initiating the movement of people toward the 
service stairway, had gone to the set of doors closest to the 
Spiral stairway, the one on the east wall of Crystal Room 1. 
(See Diagram No. 2.) lt was his intention to check for patrons 
in the upstairs dressing rooms. He had opened those doors 
only to discover that the situation around the main stairway 
was far worse than he had expected. The heat was tremen- 
dous and there was dense smoke from the ceiling to the 
floor. He had retreated from those doors and was heading 
toward the stairway on the other end of the floor when the 
lights went out and the evacuation stalled. 

Immediately he thought of a door that led from the up- 
stairs corridor to the roof of the building: / had been out of 
that room to the roof many times before. I knew it would be 
like a big porch. It would be safe. He also knew that the door 
was always kept locked but thought that with some help he 
might be able to break it open; at least there was some hope. 
So he enlisted the aid of a couple of hefty patrons and had 
them crash against the locked door with all the power they 
could collectively muster. The sound of bodies banging 
against the door echoed from one end of the corridor to the 
other. But the effort was futile. The door was an impenetra- 
ble barrier to the outside: They kept beating on the door and 
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kicking it with their feet. They finally said ‘It’s no use. We are 
all going to die. We can't get out of here. ’ 

The options for the occupants of the second floor were 
still the same—escape down the narrow stairway to the 
kitchen or certain death. The headwaiter got against one of 
the corridor walls and maneuvered through the bewildered 
patrons to the opening to the service stairway. Through the 
smoke and darkness he told the group that he was an em- 
ployee and could lead them to safety. He headed down the- 
steps feeling his way along in the dark and leading those be- 
hind somewhat like a locomotive pulling a train. Descent 
down the stairs to the kitchen under the horrible cir- 
cumstances that existed at the times was not particularly 
easy even for him and the other employees. For those un- 
familiar with the escape route the journey from the second 
floor to the kitchen was the longest and most difficult of 
their lives: We were all trying to get down the steps, but when 
you are in total darkness you really aren't aware of what is 
happening around you. We had a hard time getting down the 
steps. Smoke had filled the upstairs all the way to the 
elevator and had even moved into the service stairwell. After 
it began, the flow of people through the corridor and down 
the stairs toward the kitchen was steady. Unfortunately 
there was precious little time left for those still on the floor. 


[E 


The tension in the main bar by this time was as thick as 
the heavy black smoke that hung down from the ceiling. The 
congestion on the south side of the room, at the bottleneck, 
had grown worse. A flood of people had entered the room 
from three directions, the main dining room, the Empire 
Room, and the Hallway of Mirrors, while only a trickle had 
been able to exit through the narrow hallway leading to the 
foyer and beyond. By the time the flow of patrons down the 
Hallway of Mirrors ended, the barroom was nearly full of 
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people. And there was still a group of more than three 
hundred in the Empire Room pushing toward the front door 
believing it to be the only means of escape. The conditions 
in the main bar and on toward the front of the building had 
also grown worse. Smoke was accumulating at an acceler- 
ated pace: By the time I got out of the room the smoke was 
down to about five-and-a-half-feet from the floor. It was 
below shoulder level and you had to bend over to breathe. 
That was difficult, everybody was packed in so tight. As the 
smoke dropped lower and lower into the room, the patrons 
shielded their faces as best they could and inched on slowly 
toward the exit. As the conditions worsened, shouts from the 
back of the room for those ahead to hurry got louder and 
more frequent. The employees in the area continued their 
crucial efforts to avoid panic: Take your time, hold your 
heads down, and put your hands over your mouths. We're al- 
most out, we re almost out. 

It became more and more difficult to crouch under- 
neath the smoke. Finally it became impossible, and the 
people in the front of the building were enveloped in smoke. 
The artificial lights in the ceiling were barely visible. Breath- 
ing was very difficult. From the circular bar all the way to the 
front door, the patrons began to fear for their lives: The 
people around me started coughing more and more. I can re- 
member a waitress behind me; alll could see was the bottom 
of the uniform. I put my napkin up to my face and tried to 
cough into it. My eyes were burning from the smoke. I was 
scared. I didn’t think we were going to get out. In the foyer, 
just a few feet from the front door, a woman fighting for a 
breath of clean air lost control and started screaming: We 
are going to die, we are going to die! Only the sounds of si- 
rens outside the front exit could be heard over the chain 
reaction that echoed through the front of the club after her 
scream. 

In the barroom, with smoke hanging half way to the 
floor, a small group from the main dining room stood 
helplessly at the back of the large crowd waiting to squeeze 
through the narrow hallway to the foyer: We couldn't go for- 
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ward, and we couldnt stand the smoke. Moments earlier a 
waitress had stopped them from entering the kitchen 
through a door located at the northwest corner of the dining 
room. With that door as their destination they reversed di- 
rections and left the barroom determined to find another 
way out. In the main dining room they discovered that things 
had changed during their brief absence. Smoke had filled the 
room, and all of the diners were gone except for the last part 
of a group then being herded toward the kitchen by a waiter. 

Near the door in the corner of the dining room, the 
small party from the barroom joined the back of the group 
headed toward the kitchen and entered an area that was just 
being awakened fully to the crisis. Most of the kitchen em- 
ployees were still at their stations, a few even working, but 
a steady flow of people was descending the stairs from the 
second floor in a state of panic, and an evacuation through 
the kitchen toward the back of the building was in high gear. 
Smoke had not entered the kitchen but that was soon to 
change. The developments in the Zebra Room were hasten- 
ing the deterioration of conditions in the whole building. 


8. 


As Scott Schilling left the Zebra Room he yelled to some 
employees that the whole building was going up. He was 
right. At that time there was absolutely no hope of control- 
ling the fire. The Zebra Room was like a furnace. It had a fuel 
supply and an available vent, the open doors leading into the 
Hallway of Mirrors. Shortly after flashover, the smoke, 
flames, and hot gases rushed through the doorway, crossed 
the narrow corridor, and hit the wall on the far side. At that 
wall the fire split into parts. One headed down the Hallway 
of Mirrors toward the main bar, another went up the spiral 
stairway to the second floor, and a third entered the north- 
south corridor. The fire was being propelled along the ceil- 
ing of the corridors by the energy released in the Zebra 
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Room. The panelled walls were burning, and the carpeting 
and padding on the floors were being ignited by the heat 
from above. The fire was truly raging and spreading with in- 
credible speed. 

After leaving the Zebra Room entrance Ron Schilling 
stopped at the double doors between the Empire Room and 
the main bar to give instructions to the employees: Stop the 
evacuation through the front and divert the people still in the 
Empire Room to the kitchen! Then he made his way to the 
staircase on the other side of the barroom (between the gift 
shop and the main bar on Diagram No. 1) and headed for the 
basement. His destination was the Crystal rooms on the sec- 
ond floor, which he could reach from the basement via the 
service stairway near the elevator. At that moment, the fire 
in the Hallway of Mirrors had enormously intensified the life- 
threatening conditions already existing on the second floor. 

Shortly after Ron’s departure for the basement, the em- 
ployees of the Empire Room slammed shut the doors leading 
to the main bar and stopped the exodus toward the front 
door. The last two people to enter the barroom, a husband 
and wife, immediately found themselves engulfed in thick 
black smoke and unable to breathe. For the first time fire it- 
self was visible in the front of the building. From the Zebra 
Room it had consumed the wall paneling in the Hallway of 
Mirrors and had moved toward the bar area. Luckily most, if 
not all, of the people in the barroom at this time had come 
from the Empire Room, and many of them had been in the 
club often enough to find their way to the front door through 
heavy smoke. At the first sight of fire, a few patrons 
screamed but most acted sensibly. Several of the men still in 
the barroom shouted instructions and encouragement to the 
others: Get down on the floor, keep moving, and stay calm. 
We will make it. 

The heat in the barroom, even on the floor, had soared, 
but the last couple out of the Empire Room followed the in- 
structions to the letter. They dropped to the floor, tried to 
shield their faces from the smoke with clothing, and crawled 
around the circular bar on the way to the front door. Their 
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hopes of survival at the time were small: Before we hit the 
first curve of the bar my husband said he didn't think we 
were going to make it. I told him if he got out not to come 
back. I didn't know what his stamina was but I didn't think I 
could get out. On the other side of the circular bar they 
bumped into a woman who was hysterical; she was sitting 
on the floor up against the bar crying like a child. After 
screaming at her—if you keep doing that you are going to 
kill everybody—they pushed her toward the front door 
ahead of them. As they moved away from the circular bar 
and toward the foyer the walls on the east side of the room 
in and around the cubby-hole were burning and the fire had 
moved to the middle of the floor behind them. The circular 
bar itself was on fire. 

Fortunately, the pace of the evacuation through the 
front of the building had quickened substantially. By the 
time the last people to leave the Empire Room reached the 
hallway on the south side of the barroom, the congestion in 
the foyer had evaporated, and the safety of the driveway was 
within sight: 7 was down on my knees going out, because the 
smoke and heat were so intense. But I could see a brightness 
out of my left eye. With their path to the exit relatively un- 
obstructed they moved quickly through the foyer and ves- 
tibule to the landing above the driveway. The journey from 
the Empire Room, although it seemed to have lasted forever, 
had taken no more than two or three minutes for the fifty to 
a hundred patrons who made it. 

Hundreds of people stood outside the building watching 
the front door as the last people came through. Darkness 
had not yet fallen over Southgate, although it was a few min- 
utes after nine o’clock when the last person staggered down 
the steps to the driveway. Heavy smoke had darkened the 
evening sky over the club and was now pouring out the top 
of the front door. The situation on the outside looked as 
ominous as it had looked on the inside. Over a hundred arti- 
ficial lights burned in the roof of the canopy, but few if any 
could be seen through the black smoke that had accumu- 
lated above the entrance. Despite all this, when the evacua- 
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tion to the driveway ended, a certain sense of relief spread 
through the large crowd standing in the parking lot in front 
of the building. Although stunned by their harrowing escape 
from the club, most of those in the crowd assumed that ev- 
eryone had made it safely out of the building. Only a few had 
good reason to believe otherwise. 

A small group of parents who knew nothing of the 
whereabouts of their thirteen-year-old sons stood outside 
the front entrance and watched in shock as black smoke 
rolled through the doorway and blocked the exit. The 
woman who had left the second floor thinking her husband 
was right behind her was at the bottom of the outside steps 
in a State of hysteria. A fireman tried to give her assurance 
that her husband was out. She had watched the evacuation 
carefully and knew better: He was right behind me; he did 
not come out! After blocking her attempt to reenter the 
building the fireman moved her gently away from the en- 
trance. For both the parents and this woman, the end of the 
evacuation through the front door was the beginning of a 
period of indescribable anguish. In a very short time the 
news that hundreds of people were trapped inside the burn- 
ing building would reach the front of the club. 

One other person was extremely distressed as the evacu- 
ation stopped. At that moment the pregnant woman who left 
the building without her husband stood motionless in the 
driveway near the canopy. She had remained near the en- 
trance studying every face that squeezed through the front 
door. Her husband had not made it. She noticed that most of 
the last group out had come from the Empire Room, barely 
ahead of the heavy smoke, and that some had obviously ex- 
perienced great difficulty in reaching safety: A person at my 
table, the one most affected, had black streaks up her nose and 
just kept coughing and coughing, and saying that she couldnt 
even see to get through the bar. She moved through the crowd 
asking members of the savings and loan party if they had seen 
her husband. None had. She lost her composure and broke 
down. And she lost her hope: / imagined him to be trapped in 
the fire. I remember thinking that he probably was dead 
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At some point before Ron Schilling halted the flight 
through the main bar a bartender working the Empire Room 
started an evacuation of patrons through the kitchen. Con- 
sequently, for a very brief period the large banquet room 
had emptied in two different directions — toward the double 
doors on the south side and toward the double doors on the 
west side. (See Diagram No. 1.) During this time the condi- 
tions of the room were entirely normal in appearance and 
the evacuation toward the kitchen was orderly and in some 
ways even casual: People were talking and joking on the 
way out. 

The conditions in the front of the building at this time 
were getting worse very rapidly, but the occupants of the 
Empire Room did not know this. So when the employees im- 
plemented the instructions of Ron Schilling and closed the 
doors to the main bar, the rest of the banquet crowd turned 
toward the back of the building and moved quietly and with- 
out haste toward the doors leading to the kitchen: There 
was no panic. They moved slowly and calmly. Some were 
carrying their drinks and chatting. Very few showed signs of 
distress. Most of the crowd simply responded in orderly 
fashion to the announcement that there was a small fire in 
the building. Perhaps only one man in the crowd of more 
than four hundred had reason for unusual anxiety. 

This man’s difficulty began to some extent with the in- 
itial call for evacuation. His pregnant wife had gone to the 
front of the building a few minutes earlier to find a restroom, 
and he expected her to return. For awhile after the evacua- 
tion started he did not move toward the main bar or the 
kitchen. He stayed near his table and watched the doors to 
the barroom for his wife. At first he was more irritated than 
frightened: / really didn’t think there was a serious fire. I fi- 
gured it was minor, that it was a precautionary measure to 
leave, so I wasn’t in any real great hurry to get out. Àt some 
point, he saw smoke in the main bar, but he continued to 
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wait for the return of his wife. 

During this time, the fire in the Zebra Room burst into 
the corridor and moved down the Hallway of Mirrors toward 
the barroom. Gradually most of the banquet crowd left him 
behind. The conditions in the large room remained normal, 
but his dilemma nonetheless grew. Should he go or should 
he stay? Would his wife leave the building or would she try 
to return to his side? Ultimately, after a few minutes of un- 
certainty, he reached a point of decision. No longer did it 
make any sense to stay. He got in line and moved with the 
last part of his group toward the doors that led from the Em- 
pire Room into the kitchen. 

By this time the scene in the kitchen had changed 
substantially. No longer was there any doubt about the 
seriousness of the situation. The employees had left their 
work stations to help with the evacuation effort. One of them 
was standing on top of a table directing people toward the 
back of the building: Keep moving, you'll make it, keep mov- 
ing. At the north end of the room, however, a serious obsta- 
cle to quick evacuation had developed. The door to the out- 
side led to a loading dock that had a very narrow set of con- 
crete steps down to the driveway. Instead of jumping two or 
three feet to ground level, the people leaving the dock were 
descending the steps in single file. With people entering the 
kitchen from three different directions, a bottleneck was de- 
veloping inside the exit and slowing the evacuation. Mean- 
while, the first strand of smoke to enter the area floated into 
the south end of the kitchen. It may have come from the sec- 
ond floor via the service stairway but more likely it came 
from the main dining room. It quickly gave the large group 
moving toward the exit at the far end of the kitchen some- 
thing to worry about. 

All but a small part of the savings and loan association 
crowd had made it out of the Empire Room by this time. At 
the back of the group was the master of ceremonies for the 
awards banquet; he had stayed behind to see that everyone 
got out safely. As he prepared to leave, two busboys came 
from the kitchen with fire extinguishers, ran across the room 
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at full speed, and entered the main bar; the sound of fire ex- 
tinguishers being discharged in the barroom followed in a 
matter of seconds. At almost that same moment a member 
of the savings and loan association group came running 
across the room from the doors that led to the north-south 
corridor. He leaped over an iron railing and, with a wild look 
on his face, addressed the master of ceremonies: We've got 
to get out of here, weve got to get out now! The fire is right 
there! 

Surprisingly the Empire Room was still free of smoke. 
The master of ceremonies pacified the other man—Calm 
down, we are as good as out—and turned with him toward 
the kitchen. As he did so a small group of patrons entered 
the other side of the room from the north-south corridor. 
Some of the party of physicians in the north end of the Vien- 
nese Room had learned of the fire much too late to exit 
through the front of the building, and had been directed by 
a busboy to enter the Empire Room and cross to the kitchen. 
As they proceeded in that direction the master of cere- 
monies moved ahead of them and followed the last part of 
his group out of the room. 

The situation in the kitchen had grown worse. There 
was a lot of light smoke in the room, like something had been 
burning in a skillet; it was not real black but was awfully ir- 
ritating to the eyes. A woman who was apparently a nurse 
stood in the room, as the master of ceremonies entered, try- 
ing to tell people how to protect themselves from the smoke: 
Get a napkin or something, wet it down with water, and hold 
it over your face. It will help you breathe. The exit on the 
north wall was clearly visible through the smoke and every- 
one in the room was moving in that direction. 

Not more than half way there, however, the last group 
out of the Empire Room bumped up against the crowd wait- 
ing to squeeze through the narrow door to the loading dock. 
Outside that door a group of patrons and employees were 
working to get people off the platform at a faster rate. As 
they succeeded, the evacuation from the building acceler- 
ated to some degree. Still the crowd in the kitchen dwindled 
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slowly; the flow of people to the room, at least from the sec- 
ond floor, had not stopped yet. The master of ceremonies 
from the Empire Room looked at his wife; she had picked up 
a napkin to cover her face. He could have left the banquet 
room much earlier. At that point he must have wished that 
he had. Circumstances were to get a lot worse for him and 
his wife. 


10. 


The Garden Room was in the final stages of evacuation 
by this time. It had been the easiest part of the building to 
empty. The employees of the room had learned of the prob- 
lem in the front of the building quite early. A waiter had gone 
down the north-south corridor on the heels of Rick Schilling, 
had seen smoke in the Zebra Room, and had decided 
promptly on evacuation: After seeing the smoke I figured we 
had to start getting people out. When he returned to the Gar- 
den Room he spread the word about the fire to other em- 
ployees and started moving patrons toward the back of the 
building. The room was not heavily occupied at the time, 
and the people there could easily see that there was a direct 
avenue to safety—no corridors and very little distance to 
the outside. 

On each side of the glass wall at the north end of the 
room there was an exit that led directly into the garden. (See 
Exits F and G on Diagram No. 8.) In the first stages of the 
evacuation a slight problem developed at the exit on the 
east side of the glass wall (at Exit G). A few patrons recog- 
nized the problem quickly and tried unsuccessfully to cor- 
rect it: My God, what is wrong with you people; get away 
from here, this place is going to blow up! A little later an em- 
ployee grabbed a microphone that had been used for a wed- 
ding ceremony in the garden and asked the crowd to move 
as far away from the building as possible. His effort suc- 
ceeded in keeping the exit open, and within a couple of min- 
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utes after the evacuation had started all of the patrons of the 
Garden Room were outside the club. So was the large group 
of people who had been standing in the north-south corridor 
between the Garden Room and Cabaret Room waiting for 
dinner or for the show. 

Near the end of the evacuation, after all of the patrons 
were out of the room, a hostess who had been working in the 
area all evening walked through the exit on the east side of 
the glass wall and started toward the garden. She got no 
more than a couple of steps from the exit before Marjorie 
Schilling, anxiously looking for her husband and teenage 
daughter, rushed from the building and grabbed her from 
behind: 


“Have you seen Rick and Kim?” 

“No, I haven't seen them.” 

‘Tve got to find them, m going back in.” 
“You can't do that, the building ts on fire.” 
‘Tm going. I've got to find Rick and Kim.” 
“If you do, I’m going with you.” 

The two women entered the building and headed up the 
north-south corridor toward the front of the club. They ran 
at full speed all the way from the rear doors (at Exits G and 
H on Diagram No. 8) to a point half-way between the Empire 
Room entrance and the Zebra Room; they stopped in be- 
tween only to check the Viennese Room for occupants. On 
the way they encountered not a single person in the cor- 
ridor. 

By this time the fire at the Zebra Room had made its 
first move toward the north-south corridor. The smoke in 
the area was so thick and so black that nothing was visible 
through it. As the two women stood in the hallway, a few 
busboys with fire extinguishers in their hands ran out of the 
smoke and screamed at them: “Get the hell out of here!” 
They turned and retreated toward the back of the building as 
far as the double doors on the east side of the Empire Room. 
When they opened those doors and saw that the large room 
was still free of smoke they left the corridor and headed 
across the building toward the kitchen. Only one waitress 
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was in the room as they entered and she started im- 
mediately screaming at them to get out. 

Halfway across the room the hostess changed direc- 
tions and headed for the main bar; she had left her purse 
there earlier in the day and wanted to retrieve it. The bar- 
room was totally saturated with smoke by this time, and 
when the hostess opened the doors at the back of the Em- 
pire Room and looked toward the circular bar, the smoke 
was so black that she could see no more than a few inches 
beyond the doorway. As quickly as she had decided to re- 
trieve her purse, she abandoned the idea. When heavy 
smoke rushed through the open doors she pushed them shut 
and joined Marjorie Schilling in a sprint for the kitchen. Mar- 
jorie was still looking for her husband and daughter. 


11. 


Despite the efforts of the employees to push the second 
floor patrons toward the service stairway on the west side of 
the building, many of them were struggling to descend the 
spiral stairway when flashover occurred in the Zebra Room. 
With nothing to block its path, the fire that exploded into the 
Hallway of Mirrors turned toward the second floor and 
started up the carpeted stairway. The group at the top of the 
stairs suddenly found itself facing more than the grim pros- 
pect of wading through heavy black smoke: By the time Í got 
to the steps they were just blazing. I thought, ‘Oh my God, the 
steps are on fire.’ And then I heard a man say, ‘My God, the 
steps are burning.’ Descent to the Hallway of Mirrors had 
been treacherous and extremely difficult for some time. Now 
it was impossible. 

For a moment the people caught on the steps stood 
helplessly in the smoke and watched as their only known 
path to safety vanished. The larger group at the top of the 
Staircase had not seen the fire and were still trying to go 
down. Those who were further down and closer to the fire 
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began to panic: The women started screaming, and the men 
were hollering, ‘Let me out of here! Go back the other way, 
go back! The fire was shooting up the steps, and the people 
from behind were still pushing us toward the first floor. In the 
pandemonium that followed two women tripped on the 
steps and fell. The people near them just trampled over 
them. They were lying there screaming, ‘Help me. Help me.’ 
But there was nobody to help. Everybody was stepping over 
them or walking on them trying to get out. 

The conditions that existed in the open stairwell at this 
moment were so bad that survival itself was only barely 
thinkable. A woman who was standing near the two people 
who had fallen was in a position to feel the full force of the 
peril on the steps: 


It was like somebody had thrown a gob of soot into my 
mouth. I remember trying to breathe, coughing and gagging, 
inhaling and exhaling nothing but smoke. I have never en- 
countered anything like it before. | remember saying, “Oh 
Lord, please don’t let this happen to me. ” 


Fortunately the group at the top of the stairs quickly 
discovered that the spiral stairway was on fire and that es- 
cape through the Hallway of Mirrors was impossible. They 
turned and headed across the building toward the service 
stairway near the elevator. The panic that had prevailed 
momentarily in the stairwell ended, and the people on the 
steps, including those who had fallen, made it back to the 
second floor ahead of the fire. Not all of them, however, were 
in shape to save themselves: A man grabbed hold of my 
arm. I was choking. Then a woman grabbed my other arm. 
She said, ‘You’ve got to help yourself.’ Somehow, through the 
smoke, the darkness, and the terrifying conditions, the entire 
group moved away from the fire and toward the only avenue 


of escape still open to them. 
The short, hellish trip across the building for this last 


group to leave the spiral stairway seemed endless. The ser- 
vice stairway near the elevator was nothing but a hope as 
they moved through the darkness of the corridor past the 
upstairs dining rooms. No longer were the smoke and toxic 
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gases just punishing. Their throats and chests burned as 
though the fire had somehow penetrated their bodies. There 
was a little air near the floor, but breathing was nearly im- 
possible. Then near the end of the corridor, still not sure 
there was a way out ahead, the group found itself at the back 
of a line of people of unknown length that was inching its 
way through the corridor toward an unknown destination. 

For some the new obstacle was a crushing blow to their 
hopes for survival. But then through the darkness a man’s 
voice sounded out: / work here. I know the building. I can’t 
see you, but I know the building. I'll take you to the kitchen. 
Crawl. On hands and knees they crawled through the re- 
mainder of the hallway and turned down the narrow stair- 
way toward the first floor. On a small landing half way down 
they experienced a precious sign of relief from the insuffer- 
able conditions of the second floor: A breath of air hit us in 
the face; it felt like a new world. I used my clothes to shield 
my face from the smoke. But I must have had a pint of it in 
my lungs. 

At the top of the stairway one of the Crystal Room bar- 
tenders crouched in the smoke and started the last patron 
down the steps toward the kitchen. He took a moment to 
satisfy himself that the upstairs evacuation was complete 
and then descended the narrow stairway to the first floor. By 
the time he got to the bottom he was coughing and gagging 
and gasping for breath. As he left the stairwell he entered the 
kitchen which was gradually filling with smoke from the 
front of the building. It was still very light in comparison to 
the smoke on the second floor, but the fire was obviously 
moving across the building from the Zebra Room and push- 
ing a mass of black smoke ahead of it. Time for evacuation 
of the kitchen was short, and most of the employees seemed 
to sense that. All but a few worked furiously to get the 
people out. A small group of three or four, however, stood 
near the door between the kitchen and the service stairway 
and labored momentarily over what seemed like a more 
pressing matter. 

Ron Schilling had arrived in the area from the base- 
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ment. He was still concerned for the occupants of the sec- 
ond floor. The headwaiter and other upstairs employees 
thought that everyone had made it off the floor, but they 
werent certain. Because the heavy smoke had come so sud- 
denly, the rooms could not be checked for patrons. A final 
search was necessary, if there was still time. 

A busboy climbed the steps to the upstairs corridor. He 
managed to move to the doors leading into the dining room. 
He yelled into the darkness on both sides of the corridor; no- 
body answered. The fire had not yet moved away from the 
main stairway, but the smoke that filled the air was unbear- 
able. A tablecloth that the busboy used to cover his face pro- 
vided no relief. Breathing was impossible. He turned quickly 
toward the service stairway and retraced his steps to the 
kitchen. The other employees concluded that nothing more 
could be done about the second floor. Ron Schilling checked 
the empty Empire Room for patrons and then turned his at- 
tention to evacuation of the kitchen. The upstairs headwait- 
er was still unable to forget his concern for the people he 
had earlier served in the Crystal rooms. He headed for the 
outside still thinking about the locked door from the up- 
stairs corridor to the roof. 

By this time employees from the Garden Room had 
come to the kitchen to render aid and had started a second 
escape route from that room to the back of the building. 
From the kitchen they were moving patrons a short distance 
down the service corridor behind the Empire Room, divert- 
ing them from there to the Garden Room, and sending them 
to the outside through the exits on each side of the glass 
wall. (See Exits F and G on Diagram No. 8.) The pressure on 
the exit at the north end of the kitchen had subsided, and the 
escape from the front part of the building had entered its 
final phase. 

All of the first floor banquet and party areas, the Empire 
Room, the Viennese Room, and the Zebra Room, were now 
empty. All of the patrons and employees were gone from the 
foyer, the main bar, and the main dining room. The second 
floor was empty. Many people were still in the kitchen and 
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others were strung out in the service corridor and the Gar- 
den Room. But everyone was moving steadily toward safety. 
However, in one of the dressing rooms on the extreme east 
side of the second floor were two people who were not so 
fortunate. 

Earlier in the evening, a couple of young women came 
to Beverly Hills to coordinate the fashion show and dinner 
for the Choral Union party in the Crystal Room. Soon after 
their arrival they entered one of the upstairs dressing rooms, 
depositing some clothing and personal items there, and 
moved on to the dining room for an early meal with the fash- 
ion show models. During the remainder of the evening they 
moved back and forth between the dressing rooms and the 
dining room in preparation for the performance. Then when 
smoke rushed to the second floor from the Zebra Room, the 
two women went down the service stairway on the west side 
of the building. They left in that direction in one of the first 
groups to depart, and rather easily worked their way 
through the exit at the north end of the kitchen. 

From the loading dock outside the kitchen they moved 
a few feet away from the building and stopped. A man who 
had known them for a long time stood nearby as they talked 
worriedly about money that had been left on the second 
floor, apparently in one of the upstairs dressing rooms. At 
the end of that conversation one of the two turned toward 
the building and started for the kitchen door. The other 
followed immediately in her footsteps and reentered the 
building. They were last seen at the kitchen door. Their 
movements thereafter are partly a matter of conjecture. 

Presumably they moved hastily to the south end of the 
kitchen, climbed the service stairway to the upstairs cor- 
ridor, and crossed the building toward the spiral stairway. 
The conditions on the second floor had gotten worse during 
their brief absence from the building. In all probability the 
whole floor was dark, and the smoke in the corridor surely 
must have been insufferable. Nonetheless the two women 
pushed on. They moved past the dining rooms and the spiral 
stairway and managed somehow to get all the way to the ex- 
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treme east side of the second floor. 

From that remote corner of the sprawling club they 
never returned. As the kitchen emptied and the group of 
people in the east-west corridor moved toward safety, the 
bodies of the two young women lay on the floor of one of the 
upstairs dressing rooms. More than a thousand people had 
been in the front half of the building when fire was discov- 
ered. Only these two failed to survive. In all likelihood they 
were the first fatalities of the tragedy—dead of smoke inha- 
lation. 
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Chapter 6 


Escape From The Showroom 


l. 


In the showroom audience not too long after the bus- 
boy's announcement that the building was on fire, a young 
woman looked at an elderly couple sitting unconcerned and 
motionless at a table in the area near the stage. She ap- 
proached and urged them to get up: He is not kidding. There 
is really a fire. They smiled, as if to acknowledge her kind- 
ness, but just sat and watched others move slowly toward 
exits that were already becoming congested. At a different 
table, in another part of the room, a woman rose from a 
chair and started to leave. A friend reacted differently to the 
warning: Come on, sit down, it’s nothing. With misgivings 
the woman reconsidered: Well, maybe I am making a big 
issue out of nothing. She sat back down. In still another part 
of the room a man turned to his wife: /f that’s all it ts, let's 
just sit. We'll wait and let the crowd clear. 

Within a short time after the announcement, lines 
formed at the double doors on each side of the stage as 
people converged from the four levels of the room. As they 
moved toward the outside, many thought about what the 
busboy had said: 


I remember he said a small fire on the other side of the 
building, the other side and it was small. 

When he said we have a small fire I thought there was no 
hurry to get out. I didn’t know it was bad. 
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He said not to panic, that it was a small fire. My mother- 
in-law and sister-in-law wouldn't leave. My husband said 
“This ts part of the act, I am not going.” 


Not a single sign of panic or disorder occurred in any part of 
the room. No one pushed, hurried, or tried to take unfair ad- 
vantage of others. The strong helped the weak, the young 
helped the old. Very few in the crowd of a thousand felt seri- 
ously threatened by the “small fire” on the “other side” of 
the building. They had been asked to leave, and most were 
in the process of complying with that request. Few were ina 
hurry, for nearly everyone was sure that the evacuation was 
purely precautionary. 

Throughout the room compliance with the evacuation 
order was approached with a certain degree of indifference. 
The musicians on stage unhooked their instruments from 
electrical fixtures and casually collected their music. A few 
sauntered off toward the dressing room backstage: We really 
didn't think things were that serious. We took our instruments 
so they wouldnt get knocked off. A waiter who was certain 
that the problem was a grease fire in the kitchen turned to 
address the customers he had been serving: Remember 
what table you have. I don’t want to get stuck with your li- 
quor bill. The patrons located near the stage made jokes 
with the comedians: Are we going to have to listen to the 
same old jokes when we return? The comedians, still at the 
microphone attempting to blunt the possibility of panic, re- 
sponded in kind: People have walked out on us before, but 
this is ridiculous. 


2. 


The busboy’s announcement from the Cabaret Room 
stage had served to send a small number of people rushing 
up the north-south corridor toward the front of the building. 
An employee who operated the showroom sound equipment 
from a small booth at the end of the corridor had headed for 
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the Zebra Room. He intended to join the fight to bring the 
blaze under control. The small group of boys standing at the 
rear doors watching the comedians had headed for the Vien- 
nese Room to join their parents. They had no way of know- 
ing that their parents had already left the building. 

Flashover had occurred in the Zebra Room just after the 
busboy spoke. A few of the club’s employees had stayed in 
the area around the fire momentarily but only for the pur- 
pose of seeing that the patrons had all departed. A waitress 
from the Garden Room was in the group when the young 
boys arrived to join their parents: 


Go back! You can’t get through this way! 
Our parents are here, in the Viennese Room! 
There's nobody here. Get out of the building! 


Without waiting for the boys to respond she herded them 
north toward the back doors. Near the entrance to the 
Cabaret Room she delivered them to another employee and 
joined the evacuation effort in the Garden Room. The young 
boys were promptly taken out of the building through the 
north end of the corridor. 

The peril to the people in the Cabaret Room had 
reached colossal proportions by this time. A huge body of 
smoke and gases had amassed in the south end of the main 
corridor and was growing with every passing second. It con- 
tained sufficient quantities of toxic gases to cause nearly in- 
stant unconsciousness and it was headed north toward the 
rear of the building. There was nothing in its path to block or 
slow its movement. The north-south corridor provided an 
nobstructed passageway from the origin of the fire to the 
showroom. An immediate evacuation of the room was 
needed to avert disaster. No longer was there any margin at 
all for error. 

The comedians were still on stage engaging some of the 
patrons in lighthearted conversation. Many of the musicians 
were also there. A few were trying to contribute to the come- 
dians’ efforts to keep the audience calm. But most simply 
failed to comprehend the seriousness of the threat: 
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I immediately left my piano. As I walked away I looked 
and the rest of the band was still sitting there. Nobody looked 
like they were going to get up. The conductor came on stage; 
he tried to get the band members to pass in their music books. 


* k k k k k k 

The audience was a little slow in responding to the an- 
nouncement; the band was even slower in knowing what to 
do. As the comedians worked to keep the audience calm, by 
assuring them that the show would continue after everyone 
was out and the fire was controlled, we took our time about 
getting off the stand and off the stage. I took my instrument 
with me and headed for the dressing room backstage to get my 
case. 


* k k k k k * 
After the announcement we took our instruments with us. 
We really did not think that things were that serious. When we 
got backstage we stood around putting our horns away. I 
noticed a wisp Of smoke along the ceiling. I don't know why, 
we still didn't take it too seriously. 


The dressing rooms toward which the musicians moved 
were to the right of the stage. Adjoining them was a narrow 
hallway that led almost directly to the exit on the east side 
of the building. (See Diagram No. 7.) As the musicians eased 
across the stage in that direction they had little reason to 
fear for their safety. The conditions of the showroom were as 
normal as they had been all evening, and the exit toward 
which they moved was close and easily accessible. At least 
it seemed so at that time. 

The response of the patrons in the earliest part of the 
evacuation was not significantly different from that of the 
musicians. A few people jumped from their seats instantly 
and moved to the outside as quickly as possible, but most of 
the large crowd acted with much less haste. They main- 
tained composure and took their time in getting to their feet. 
Some stood around and finished their drinks while waiting 
for others to clear out. Outside the building, particularly at 
Exits A and B (see Diagram No. 8), the early evacuees stood 
barely beyond the exterior doors. They had been told by the 
comedians that the show would resume as soon as the fire 
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could be controlled. Many believed that return to the 
Cabaret Room was simply a matter of time. They moved 
grudgingly away from the exits to make room for others to 
escape. For a short time a few did not move at all. 

Inside the building the general characteristics of the 
evacuation from the showroom were taking shape. The large 
crowd had broken into three parts as the initial move toward 
safety began. One part had turned away from the stage and 
headed toward the doors leading into the north-south cor- 
ridor. Another had moved toward the exit sign over the dou- 
ble doors in the south-east corner of the room. The largest 
part had started toward the double door leading to the ser- 
vice bar at the northeast corner of the building. Some of the 
people in each of the three groups were extremely anxious 
to get to an exit, but they were badly outnumbered by those 
who were unafraid of the fire. Consequently there was no 
real sense of urgency in the first movement toward any of 
the exits. 

There was yet an even more remarkable characteristic 
of the early phases of the evacuation. At this crucial moment 
there were many patrons in all parts of the large room that 
had not taken the first step toward safety: 


Patrons in our area were slow to heed the warning. When 

we exited many were still just sitting at their tables. 
x kkk k k * 

I left quickly but others seemed to think it was a joke. 
They sat there, quite a few of them. They were kidding back 
and forth with the comedians. 

x k k k kk k 

A lot of people just didn’t want to give up their seats. 
I really think they didn’t believe it was as serious as it was, and 
they didn’t want to lose their seats, because they didn’t move. 


By this time the fire in the front of the building had spread 
beyond the Zebra Room. lt was raging out of control in the 
Hallway of Mirrors and was burning toward the north-south 
corridor. In the showroom there wasn’t the slightest sign of 
imminent danger. Nor was there a single person in the whole 
room who had seen the smoke or fire in the building. Only 
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the busboy’s warning was operating to push the large crowd 
toward safety. Under the circumstances that was simply not 
enough. A tragedy of catastrophic dimensions in this part of 
the building was now a certainty. 


ds 


The waitress who had ushered the young boys away 
from the Viennese Room after flashover at the Zebra Room 
stayed in the Garden Room for a minute or so to help with 
the evacuation there. She suddenly remembered a small 
band that was scheduled to play for a dance in the Empire 
Room at nine o'clock. Immediately she rushed from the 
Garden Room and entered the corridor that crossed the 
building from east to west. She headed for a soundproof 
compartment behind the stage of the Empire Room. 

From the corridor she reached that area very quickly 
and found that members of the band were still there, care- 
fully packing away their instruments. Someone had already 
informed them of the fire and of the need to leave. But the 
waitress was a little more emphatic: Get the hell out of here! 
You don't have time for that! The musicians better under- 
stood the message this time. They scrambled for the door as 
the waitress moved on toward the stage for a look across the 
Empire Room. 

None of the savings and loan association group was still 
there. But no smoke had entered the large room from the 
main bar or the north-south corridor. From the stage the 
waitress looked toward the double doors on the east side of 
the room. At that moment the bartender who had been at the 
Zebra Room entrance with Ron and Scott Schilling opened 
those doors to see if the crowd in the Empire Room had 
been warned to leave. He stood there only long enough to 
yell at the waitress to get out of the building and then 
headed north toward the back exits. Heavy smoke entered 
the room before he was able to let the doors close. The wait- 
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ress wasted no time on the stage. She retraced her steps and 
returned to the service corridor on the south side of the Gar- 
den Room. 

In the meantime the busboy who had warned the 
Cabaret Room crowd had entered the north-south corridor. 
A few people—obviously those who had reacted to the 
warning immediately—were already exiting in that direc- 
tion. Dick Schilling’s brother-in-law was standing outside the 
room directing them toward the exits at the back of the 
building. (See Exits G and H on Diagram No. 8.) There was a 
strong odor of smoke where he stood, but no visible signs of 
fire, and from the showroom doors to the garden the main 
corridor was relatively free of people. Understandably, there 
was no fear on the faces of the first evacuees from the big 
room and no delay in their departure. 

After leaving the Cabaret Room the busboy turned to- 
ward the rear of the building and went to the small room in 
the corridor that housed the electrical controls for the 
showroom. (See Diagram No. 7.) Only the stage lights had 
been on inside the showroom when he asked the guests to 
evacuate. He intended to get the houselights turned on as 
soon as possible so that the people could more easily and 
more quickly make their way to the exits. That accom- 
plished, he turned south toward the Zebra Room to see what 
had happened with the fire. 

He moved past the doors of the Cabaret Room and 
reached the intersection of the two corridors. Then he 
glanced south toward the Zebra Room. The sight ahead 
stopped him in his tracks. / sort of stood there amazed, at 
the smoke coming up the hallway; I was stunned. The smoke 
was moving toward him about as fast as a person can walk 
and was hanging about half way to the floor. There was no 
fire in the corridor that he could see, but the smoke clearly 
had some kind of sustaining force behind it. For a few sec- 
onds he stood near the corridor intersection and watched as 
the deadly mass moved past the Viennese Room to the dou- 
ble doors on the east side of the Empire Room. And then he 
saw Scott Schilling and some other employees emerge from 
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the smoke on the run. Without much hesitation he turned to- 
ward the back of the building and headed for the exits at the 
end of the corridor. 


4. 


On his way through the north-south corridor Scott 
Schilling told everybody in sight to get out of the building. At 
the intersection of the two corridors, knowing that the 
smoke was not too far behind, he turned down the narrow 
hallway between the Cabaret Room and the storage room 
and headed toward the exit on the east side of the building. 
(See Exit B on Diagram No. 8.) The manager of the show- 
room had already come to that part of the building to open 
the exit doors and to get people started toward safety. She 
was standing in the doorway of the Cabaret Room when 
Scott arrived, holding one of the double doors open, urging 
people to hurry. 

The houselights were on at the time, and she had a clear 
view across the room. The comedians were at the micro- 
phone urging people to move to the exits. Not everyone had 
reacted to the busboy’s warning; a few people were still at 
their tables apparently unconcerned about the fire. A dispro- 
portionate part of the crowd had moved toward the exit on 
the other side of the stage. (See Exit A on Diagram No. 8.) 
The employees located in the service bar on that corner of 
the building had a good opportunity to observe the mood 
and demeanor of those moving in that direction. 


When people were going through the doors toward the 
exit to the chapel, they were just joking away. “Give me a rum 
and coke to go.” And “wow, we're going to get better seats 
when we get back in.” They took it just serious enough to walk 
out. 

x k kkk xk x 

I mean they were joking, really. They would laugh and 

say, “That’s alright Mary, Just take our drinks to the table, 
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we'll be right back.” They were joking, I guess, until the smoke 
started coming. 


eek dk oe 
When they were walking out they were laughing, had 
their drinks in their hands, smoking cigarettes. One woman 
commented when she got to the garden area about how nice 
the garden was, and said, “Maybe they will serve drinks out 
here until this thing ts over.” 


On the opposite side of the room the failure of the pa- 
trons to comprehend the degree of danger was equally wide- 
spread. The movement in that direction, although smaller in 
Wize, was no different from the one going toward the left of 
tage. It was woefully lacking the urgency needed to deliver 
the people to safety. Up the ramp to the right of stage and 
through the aisles, the patrons moved slowly and casually 
toward the exit. Few appeared frightened. On the way out 
one of them looked at the showroom manager and joked 
about being in a fire drill. All of the people around him 
laughed, but not the manager. Only she had seen the smoke 
in the north-south corridor. The others had been told that 
the fire in the club was “small” and “on the other side of the 
building,” and for the moment they were taking that warning 
to be the literal truth. 






2; 


The busboy who had warned the showroom crowd 
wasted no time in heading for safety after seeing Scott Schil- 
ling run out of the smoke. As he moved past the showroom 
doors he encountered a slightly heavier flow of people leav- 
ing the Cabaret Room. However, the north-south corridor 
was still relatively clear all the way to the exits. Dick Schil- 
ling’s brother-in-law was still standing outside the show- 
room doors to keep patrons from turning toward the front of 
the building. Another employee had joined him there. To- 
gether the two of them had the evacuation moving in an or- 
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derly fashion toward the garden. Not many patrons had 
noticed the problem up the corridor, and most of those who 
had were reacting to it with remarkably good sense: 


I looked to the left, on leaving the Cabaret Room with my 
mother, and saw this black smoke booming down the hall. I 
grabbed her and started as fast as I could. I realized that it was 
really, really bad. 


The busboy moved to the exits at the back of the build- 
ing without difficulty or delay. Very few of the people behind 
him would find the path to safety so open. One of the doors 
at the end of the corridor, identified on Diagram No. 8 as Exit 
H, was locked. The people leaving the Cabaret Room via the 
main corridor, as well as those trying to leave the building 
from the east side of the Garden Room, were all being fun- 
nelled through a single set of double doors at Exit G. The 
busboy stopped inside the exit long enough to attempt to 
force open the locked door. In the meantime the exodus 
from the Cabaret Room picked up some momentum. More 
people than the double doors at Exit G could accommodate 
efficiently departed the showroom and headed through the 
corridor. The busboy gave up on ‘the locked door rather 
quickly and walked to the outside. In a very short time the 
escape route behind him was full of people all the way from 
the back of the building to the showroom doors. 

Then at that crucial moment the evacuation from the 
Cabaret Room to the garden via the north-south corridor 
suffered a familiar setback: 


We had a bottleneck because of the people in the garden. 
I guess they didn’t think it was that bad. They were mingling in 
the garden and we couldn't get out of the door. Some employ- 
ees started yelling at them and I joined in— “Get out of the 
way so we can get out of here!” And then! got scared. I was so 
close to the door. But it was so far away. We werent moving. 


All the while the peril in the front of the building was 
rushing toward the back. The main body of smoke had 
moved past the Empire Room and was rapidly closing in on 
the corridor intersection. Some lighter smoke that was being 
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pushed ahead of it had already arrived outside the Cabaret 
Room doors. Breathing was still easy, but the composure of 
the patrons was beginning to weaken. From the back of the 
crowd a man yelled angrily at those ahead: Move faster! 
There are people back here and smoke around us! Hurry! He 
and most of those around him started pushing gently toward 
the exits at the back of the building. The flow through the 
corridor improved a little but not enough to make much dif- 
ference to those still inside the showroom. Dick Schilling’s 
brother-in-law and the employee working with him were be- 
hind the crowd trying to direct the evacuation. They had 
started taking some patrons across the building by using the 
hallway between the Empire and Garden rooms and sending 
them to the outside through the Garden Room. However, 
they were rapidly running out of time. The heavy smoke 
from the front of the building had reached the corridor inter- 
section. 


6. 


West of that intersection, in the short hallway on the 
south side of the Garden Room, a couple of waitresses were 
working frantically to complete the evacuation that had 
been started through the service corridor to relieve the con- 
gestion in the north end of the kitchen. For a short time the 
exodus in that direction had proceeded smoothly and un- 
eventfully. Employees of the kitchen and Garden Room had 
stationed themselves along the escape route to direct traffic 
and render assistance. No congestion had developed along 
the way to impede the flow of patrons from the kitchen and 
nothing had happened in the Garden Room to create diffi- 
culty at that end. 

But then the situation changed suddenly and com- 
pletely. Without warning the conditions in the area between 
the Empire Room and the Garden Room began to worsen. 
From the corridor intersection a huge mass of thick smoke 
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turned west across the building and moved violently into the 
hallway on the south side of the Garden Room. One of the 
two waitresses there saw it coming from the main corridor 
and thought it looked like a tornado. Without a doubt it 
came very fast. In a matter of seconds the whole hallway was 
full of black smoke from ceiling to floor, and the evacuation 
from the kitchen to the Garden Room had come to an abrupt 
and permanent end. The sudden change in conditions did 
more than merely close another avenue of escape from the 
fire. It trapped a small group of patrons in the smoke-filled 
area between the two large banquet rooms and left them 
with little more than a faint hope for survival. 

Part of the group managed somehow to turn around and 
head back to the kitchen. For the rest there was no time or 
opportunity for that. They found themselves instantly in 
what seemed like a maze of hallways, engulfed in suffocating 
smoke and darkness, and scared literally out of their wits: 


The minute I walked through that door the smoke was 
from the ceiling to the floor, and I couldn't see a few inches in 
front of me. I tried to feel my way to a door but became disori- 
ented. I thought, “I am not going to make it out of here and 
might as well quit struggling; if! go down and someone comes 
along they will crawl on over me. ” 


The two waitresses who had watched the smoke storm into 
the short hallway had no chance to give them help. They 
barely had time to scramble out of the path of the smoke and 
head for the exits on the back side of the Garden Room. 

In no time at all after the smoke from the main corridor 
poured into this hallway it started through the large opening 
in the east wall of the Garden Room—the one directly oppo- 
site the rear doors of the Cabaret Room. (See Diagram No. 
1.) Not many people were in the large dining room at the 
time but those that were instantly found themselves under 
an imminent threat of death. A waitress who was fully cog- 
nizant of the problem in the north-south corridor was stand- 
ing in the east part of the room at that moment trying to 
issue an effective warning to the patrons: Hurry, hurry, it ts 
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coming! And it is really bad! Get out and get away from the 
building. 

The people to whom she spoke were moving rapidly 
across the room in a northeasterly direction toward Exit G. 
They had come to the Garden Room from the kitchen. Very 
quickly they discovered for themselves that the waitress’s 
warning was no exaggeration: / could see the smoke at the 
time. It was about two feet from the ceiling and was rolling. 
Ahead of us we could hear people shouting and screaming. 
The shouting and screaming heard in the Garden Room 
came from the north end of the main corridor. The heavy 
smoke from the front of the building had just roared in on 
the people trying to get out of the Cabaret Room. 

The employee working outside the showroom doors 
with Dick Schilling’s brother-in-law got caught by that cloud 
of black smoke: As soon as it hit me I couldn't breathe. It took 
my breath away and! immediately hit the floor. Many of the 
patrons who had made it to the corridor from the showroom 
did the same thing. Some maintained a semblance of compo- 
sure. Most did not. A few fought their way through the confu- 
sion and reentered the Cabaret Room to escape the blinding 
smoke. Dick Schilling’s brother-in-law was at the back of the 
crowd when the panic struck. He concluded very quickly 
that there was nothing more he could do to help. / stayed 
until! couldnt stand it any longer. 

The main corridor ahead of him was full of people. So 
he moved across the building in a westerly direction, en- 
tered the Garden Room from the east-west corridor, and 
headed for the exit on the east side of the glass wall. He 
found the conditions in the Garden Room somewhat better 
than those in the north-south corridor. But they too were de- 
teriorating rapidly. From the ceiling the smoke had already 
dropped below head level. By bending over to stay under- 
neath the worst of it, however, he was able to move across 
the large room to Exit G without substantial difficulty. And 
much of the congestion that had existed earlier at that exit 
was gone by the time he got there. From both the Garden 
Room and the extreme north end of the main corridor, 
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people were moving to the outside at a rapid rate. The path 
to safety was suddenly opening up for the large group still 
located near the showroom doors. Unfortunately the time 
left for them to reach the outside had nearly run out. 

The north-south corridor was sustaining at least two 
separate fires that were on the move toward the back of the 
building. There was a visible fire rolling along underneath 
the ceiling and a secondary fire traveling along on the carpet 
face, trailing behind the ceiling fire. To the north of the fire 
the corridor was serving as a chimney for the rapid move- 
ment of the heavy smoke that was being pushed ahead of the 
flames. An employee who escaped the Garden Room barely 
ahead of Dick Schilling’s brother-in-law discovered just how 
quickly the deadly smoke had reached Exit G: Smoke was 
pouring out the door. I walked right into it. It came down to 
about my chest. It was that low already. 


fe 


From the narrow hallway on the south side of the 
Cabaret Room one of the club’s employees entered the stor- 
age room and rushed to the back wall of the two restrooms 
located in that part of the building. (See Diagram No. 1.) A 
few minutes earlier, without the slightest suspicion that 
there was a problem in the club, a trio of waitresses had en- 
tered the ladies restroom at that location for a brief respite 
from the drudgery of the dining room. No one except the 
waitresses were in the restroom when the employee banged 
his fists against the back wall to get the attention of those in- 
side: Is there anybody in there? The building ts on fire! 
You ve got to get out!” 

The waitresses were startled by the banging sounds be- 
hind them but none of the three immediately understood the 
warning the employee was trying to deliver. For at least a 
minute thereafter they stood in the restroom, prepared 
themselves for a return to work, and engaged in casual con- 
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versation about the disturbance outside the room. After a 
while they concluded that their supervisors must have sent 
someone looking for them: “We are probably in trouble 
now. Then one of the three left the room to check on the 
matter. 

Her departure took her into a short hallway that con- 
nected the ladies restroom with the north-south corridor. 
(See Diagram No. 1.) Just outside the restroom door, even 
before she had taken a full step, she stopped and faced the 
most terrifying sight of her life. The fire had moved north in 
the main corridor and was now near the double doors on the 
east side of the Empire Room: As / started out the door I saw 
this big stream of heavy black smoke. And then I saw red and 
yellow flames. 

Most of the smoke in the main corridor was being 
pushed toward the back of the building by the fire, but some 
had managed to slip out of the stream and turn toward the 
ladies restroom. Normal breathing down that way had al- 
ready become difficult. But that was the very least of the 
waitress’s concerns as she stood in that short hallway. Her 
only avenue of escape from the restroom was through the 
north-south corridor. She and the other two waitresses were 
all but trapped behind the fire. 

But then from the fiery corridor she heard the familiar 
voice of a cousin who worked at the club as a busboy: Don't 
come out yet. Go back in and wait. We'll get you out. She 
reentered the restroom as directed and gave her compan- 
ions a chilling report of the problem confronting them: 
There’s a big fire in the corridor. We're trapped in here with 
no way to get out. You can already see the flames. The bus- 
boy in the corridor moved quickly to obtain a fire extin- 
guisher. Two other busboys were with him to help. All three 
had been in the front of the building trying to extinguish the 
fire in the main bar. They had abandoned their efforts to 
control the blaze and were retreating toward the exits at the 
back of the building with the fire coming rapidly behind 
them when they saw the waitress standing helplessly in the 
short hallway off the main corridor. 
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The three waitresses left the restroom to face the tire. 
One of the busboys discharged an extinguisher against the 
burning walls of the corridor. The movement of the fire to- 
ward the back of the building was arrested long enough for 
the young women to dash across the corridor to the double 
doors leading into the Empire Room. One of the three 
fainted on the way across and had to be dragged out of the 
path of the fire by one of the busboys. But all three got 
through the doorway to the Empire Room without burns. 
Only the young man with the fire extinguisher had difficulty 
in the hallway. Before he could get out of the corridor and 
into the banquet room, the flames from the fire ignited his 
jacket. One of the waitresses quickly reached into the cor- 
ridor to help him rip the burning clothing off his back. Then 
he headed through the smoke on the run toward the back of 
the building. The others started across the Empire Room to- 
ward the kitchen. 

The Empire Room had ceased to be a place of refuge. 
From ceiling to floor it was full of light smoke and more was 
entering rapidly through the doors leading into the main bar: 
We had to hold our breath as we moved through; if we 
breathed it hurt. No flames had entered the room but the fire 
out front at that moment was making its first move toward 
the center of the building. 

With one of the busboys carrying the unconscious wait- 
ress, the employees moved quickly toward the kitchen. By 
the time they got halfway there the wall that separated the 
Empire Room and the main bar began to disintegrate, par- 
ticularly the portion east of the double doors. Glass that 
constituted part of the structure of the wall shattered from 
the pressure inside the barroom and gave the fire un- 
obstructed access to the Empire Room. The small group 
moved on across the room as quickly as possible. They got 
to the other side with almost no time to spare. 

After reaching the doors leading into the kitchen one of 
the waitresses glanced back toward the north-south cor- 
ridor. Flames were shooting into the large room from the 
main bar. A few seconds later, after the busboys and 
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waitresses got through to the kitchen, an employee who had 
been helping evacuate people from that part of the club 
opened the doors to the Empire Room and took the last look 
across the building that anyone had: The fire had spread into 
the room. It was moving in circles just eating up the carpet 
and had reached the walls of the stage on the other side of 
the room. 

The situation in the kitchen, as the final escape across 
the Empire Room ended, was not too bad in comparison to 
the situation that existed in the rest of the building. The 
smoke was rapidly getting worse; it had even started to 
squeeze through the cracks around the closed doors to the 
Empire Room. But the previous congestion at the exit in the 
north end of the kitchen had subsided and the escape to the 
loading dock outside the building was in high gear. The 
evacuation from the kitchen to the Garden Room was over 
but it had fully served its purpose. There was good reason to 
hope that everyone would make it to the loading dock ahead 
of the fire. Most of the group nearing the exit at the north 
end of the room had come from the second floor; they were 
extremely fortunate to have made it to the kitchen. The wait- 
resses from the restroom across the building were no less 
fortunate and they knew it: But for the three busboys we 
would all be dead. 


8. 


The fire in the front of the building and down the main 
corridor had clearly become more intense. Somewhere in 
the structure it had overpowered the air handling system 
and was sending smoke and toxic gases toward the show- 
room through the air conditioning ducts. In the north-south 
corridor, not too far from the Cabaret Room, the fire was 
really roaring. It was producing an extremely heavy volume 
of smoke that had no way to vent to the outside, and it was 
releasing sufficient thermal energy to propel the deadly 
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smoke through the club at ever increasing speeds. 

In the lowest level of the Cabaret Room, in the area 
called the “pit,” a couple of waitresses worked calmly to 
help some older patrons toward the exit outside the north- 
east corner of the room. Suddenly one of the two looked at 
the other and screamed: My God! There really is a fire! At 
that moment a terrified group of patrons who had just left 
the showroom returned from the north-south corridor obvi- 
ously looking for another way out of the building. No one 
looking toward the back of the room could have failed to see 
the fear on their faces. But that fear was only a small part of 
the horrifying scene that existed at the showroom doors. 
Above the heads of the scared patrons, actually chasing 
them into the showroom, was the worst looking smoke any- 
one had yet seen in the building: /t just rolled into the room. 
It was the blackest smoke I'd ever seen. If you could just take 
oil and get it to roll in mid-air then that was the way the 
smoke was. 

The three doors at the back of the showroom, the ones 
used earlier in the evening to fill the room with people, were 
standing wide open. Black smoke poured through from the 
corridor. In every part of the large room occupants discov- 
ered to their instant horror that the fire was not on the other 
side of the building: 


The smoke came in very fast. I couldn't believe it. It was 
like it was rushing toward everybody at once. 

Then all of a sudden, just out of nowhere, the smoke just 
piled into the room. Before my eyes it was just there. 

When I looked back it was just barreling through the back 
doors. I don’t know where it came from. 


Hundreds of patrons were still trying to reach the doors to 
the right and left of stage (those leading to Exits A and B) 
when the smoke roared in. To every single one of them it 
had a totally terrifying appearance. 

For a few seconds the occupants reacted to the sudden 
change of circumstances with extreme agitation but no 
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panic. The employees struggled to maintain order in the 
evacuation: / Rept yelling to them to be calm and walk out 
safely. And for a brief time the patrons responded favorably. 
Those returning from the north-south corridor paused 
momentarily near the back of the showroom for a rational 
choice of exit. Most headed for the doors leading to Exit B 
since a smaller part of the crowd had moved in that direc- 
tion. The people on the ramps left and right of stage took 
chairs that impeded their movement toward the exits and 
tossed them out of the way. In the long lines that extended 
back from the doors in the two corners of the room the 
people near the back yelled for those ahead to hurry. They 
pushed toward the outside to quicken the pace of their es- 
cape, but very gently. There was no instant disorder in the 
room. 

But it was increasingly difficult to maintain composure. 
The deadly smoke from the main corridor left almost no ca- 
pacity in anyone to be rational for very long. As it quickly 
moved away from the back doors and started through the 
room, it pushed from the minds of the occupants all but a 
single thought: lve got to get out of here. I'm going to die if 
I don’t get to that door. 

For some “that door” was a very long way off, and the 
difficulty of getting there was unmistakable. In both of the 
crucial corners of the room the aisles were packed full of 
nervous people. Long lines still extended back from the 
doorways well into the large room. More significantly, 
beyond the doorways but still inside the exits, there was a 
substantial number of patrons who did not know that the 
black cloud had just roared into the showroom from the 
north-south corridor. Consequently they continued to move 
toward the outside as though the threat to life behind them 
was negligible. 

For example, in the hallway between the Cabaret Room 
and storage room, beyond the showroom doors but inside 
the exit door, a man stopped to let a band member and his 
girlfriend move laboriously to the outside with a musical in- 
strument and a television set. Behind him, but out of sight in 
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the showroom, a man at the rear of one of the long lines 
turned to his wife and told her they were in deep trouble. In 
the service bar on the other side of the room at the north- 
east corner of the building several patrons slowed down on 
their way to safety to joke with some employees. One of the 
employees acknowledged their humor with a smile. Behind 
them on the other side of the doors leading to the service 
bar, a man with fear on his face looked at his young daughter 
and made a crucial decision: Go. Don’t wait for us. Just get 
out of here if you can! 


9. 


The off-duty captain from the Cincinnati Fire Depart- 
ment moved his family away from the building and started 
looking for a knowledgeable employee. He was in the garden 
area at the time, outside the exits at the end of the north- 
south corridor. He had seen only light smoke in the building 
before evacuating and thought the fire might be control- 
lable. Soon he found a busboy who told him that the fire was 
in a small party room in the front of the building and agreed 
to take him there. Together they reentered the building at 
Exit G and moved through the east side of the Garden Room 
toward the origin of the fire. They reached the hallway on 
the south side of the Garden Room and turned toward the 
corridor intersection. Immediately the fireman discovered 
that the situation in the club was far worse than he thought. 
There was darkness in the area because of heavy smoke and 
a tremendous amount of heat at head level: Right then I 
realized there was a fire of pretty good proportions ahead. 

At about this time Dick Schilling’s brother-in-law was 
approached in the garden area by an employee and told that 
someone was trapped in the electrical controls booth up the 
main corridor toward the Cabaret Room. (See Diagram No. 
7.) The exits at the end of that corridor were now only partly 
visible from the garden and terribly menacing in appear- 
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ance. Black smoke was pouring through to the outside and 
the people reaching safety were gasping for a breath of air. 
Nevertheless Dick Schilling’s brother-in-law reentered the 
club at those exits, with another employee at his heels, and 
started through the corridor toward the Cabaret Room. 

Inside the building the two men encountered a hallway 
full of dense smoke and terrified patrons struggling to reach 
an exit. Against the flow of traffic to the outside the two men 
crouched low to the floor and moved up the corridor to the 
controls booth. In that small compartment they found noth- 
ing but heavy smoke. South of there, however, they discov- 
ered a few patrons still staggering out of the Cabaret Room 
trying to find a way to the outside. The employee tried to di- 
rect them toward the exit at the end of the corridor and Dick 
Schilling’s brother-in-law gave them some necessary ad- 
vice: Get down on the floor. There is a little air here and you 
can breathe. Then the two men turned toward the garden 
and started crawling on hands and knees to stay underneath 
the smoke. 

The fireman and the busboy reached the corridor inter- 
section and made a turn toward the Zebra Room. Almost im- 
mediately the busboy began to scream. The fire was just a 
few feet up the corridor and bearing down on the two men 
rapidly: The kid started to panic, I don’t know what he was 
saying. I grabbed him by the back and said ‘Let's get out.’ The 
heat above their heads was tremendous and the dense 
smoke had dropped to within eighteen inches of the floor. By 
the time they turned around and started crawling toward the 
back of the building the fire at the ceiling had roared in over 
their heads. Even the fireman had to struggle to maintain 
composure: This is the closest I ever came to panic. I have 
never in all my life seen a fire travel like that. Somehow the 
two men crawled back to the Garden Room ahead of the 
flames, stood up in the tremendous heat that had arrived 
there, and ran for the doors on the east side of the glass wall. 

Soon the situation in the Garden Room got a lot worse. 
With incredible suddenness smoke and deadly gases swept 
across the room in a westerly direction and caught the last 
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group of evacuees from the kitchen trying to find their way 
to the exit on the west side of the glass wall. (Exit F on Dia- 
gram No. 8.) Fortunately not all of the employees who had 
been directing the evacuation through the Garden Room had 
abandoned the building to the fire. Under the worst possible 
conditions they were still in the room searching through the 
smoke for stragglers. A few were actually leading patrons 
through the smoke by the hand: 


I could see nothing in the room at all; I felt that at any mo- 
ment we were going to run into something. And my wife was 
stating that she couldn't go any further, but this woman had a 
good grip on her and was literally dragging her out. The 
smoke was so hot I felt as though I was standing in fire. It 
seemed like we were in there for an eternity. The lady just lit- 
erally led us to the outside. 


The smoke through which they were moving was now 
as black as smoke from a burning tire. But one by one the 
evacuees from the kitchen found their way out of the maze 
of hallways behind the Empire Room and entered the Gar- 
den Room. Among the last to make it through was a woman 
who had been in the north end of the Viennese Room before 
the fire with the party of physicians. She had fallen behind 
the rest of her party during the evacuation, got separated 
from her husband somewhere in the east-west corridors, 
and ended up lost in the heavy smoke that roared into the 
hallway on the south side of the Garden Room. For a seem- 
ingly endless period of time she had crawled around on the 
floor trying to find a door that would lead her out of the 
maze. Near the floor she had found some oxygen but the 
smoke and gases in the area were so bad that her throat had 
burned like it was on fire when she tried to breathe. With 
hope for survival all but gone she escaped the corridor and 
staggered toward a faint light she saw in the distance. An 
employee or perhaps a patron trying to help the employees 
was still there to render aid: Someone grabbed my fingers, 
worked his way up to my wrist, and started pulling me out. At 
the exit door she looked back over her shoulder for her hus- 
band. Had he been there she couldn't have seen him through 
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the smoke. But he wasn’t there. Like all the others who had 
come from the kitchen he had made it to the garden area be- 
hind the building. The evacuation of the Garden Room was 
over. Everyone had made it safely to the outside. 

In the same time span, perhaps a few seconds later, the 
exodus from the north-south corridor also ended, but not so 
successfully. Fire arrived outside the Cabaret Room not long 
after the Cincinnati fireman made it to safety. That fire 
blocked one of the three avenues of escape from the show- 
room instantly, and then it literally chased the people still in 
the corridor out the back of the building. All of them man- 
aged to get to the garden area alive, but the last two or three 
to get out paid a heavy price: 


When I got to the outside a man bumped into the back of 
me. I turned around and he was all burned. His hair was gone 
and his eyebrows were gone. His hands were burned and he 
was holding them down by his side. There was skin hanging 
from them like noodles. His wife seemed to be burned as bad 
as he. She was somewhat in shock and was starting to col- 
lapse. She had blisters all over her arms. 


A man who had arrived in the garden barely ahead of 
the last people was looking toward the building when the 
end finally came: No one was coming out the exit any more, 


just solid black smoke which seemed to be gushing rather 


than rolling out, like something was pushing it. And then the 
fire from the front of the building arrived. Flames shot 
through the exits at the end of the corridor with tremendous 
force: It was like you see in a war movie with a flame 
thrower, as though someone was inside the building shooting 
flames to the outside. The people near the exits moved away 
from the building as quickly as possible. None of them yet 
knew of the magnitude of the problem in the Cabaret Room, 
but they were nonetheless overwhelmed for the moment by 
the suddenness with which a pleasant evening had changed 
into an awful nightmare: /t was like a big flash; I never saw 
anything so quick in all my life. It was like a big tornado; all 
of a sudden, ‘whoosh,’ just like that. I just can't believe it went 
so fast. 
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10. 


The black smoke from the main corridor moved across 
the Cabaret Room rapidly and with the same devastating im- 
pact it had had in other parts of the building: 


I was surprised how fast the smoke circulated through the 
room. Within seconds it seemed like the whole room was com- 
pletely covered with smoke. And it hurt to breathe. It was not 
like I think smoke ought to be. I was burning way down deep 
in my chest, a really hard deep burning sensation. 


Before it reached the far side of the room, however, some- 
thing worse than smoke roared into the room toward the 
scared patrons. 

On its arrival outside the Cabaret Room the fire in the 
corridor instantly spread through the showroom doors and 
shot flames fifteen to twenty feet into the room. From the 
double doors to the right and left of the stage the back of the 
room looked like a ball of fire. To the patrons the fire was 
even more terrifying than the deadly smoke that had pre- 


ceded it: 


I call it a vicious fire, not creeping or one that you could 
see coming. It came into that room with such force that it 
seemed the whole room just exploded, like somebody had 
saturated it with gasoline. It was a nasty fire, that’s the only 
way I can describe it. It was out to get you. 


A semblance of order had prevailed in the showroom 
before the flames arrived. To a remarkable degree the crowd 
had managed under terribly threatening conditions to sub- 
due the natural urges that lead to panic. But all that changed 
in an instant when the fire exploded through the rear doors; 


There were a lot of elderly people in our group. We had 
helped them as much as we could. But when we saw the fire 
coming we went over the rail. At that time it was a matter of 
fighting for your own life. We had been trying to save the 
people in our tour but it got down to dog eat dog. Save your 


own life. 
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It seemed overwhelmingly certain to the large number 
still in the room when the fire appeared that there was no 
hope for the survival of all. Some people would surely have 
to die. At least it seemed that way. From that moment the oc- 
cupants of the room were at the mercy of their overpower- 
ing and irrepressible instinct for self-survival. Screams for 
help announced the arrival in the showroom of still another 
antagonist of the patrons. This one was far more deadly than 
the fire at the back of the room or the toxic gases floating 
through the air. Uncontrollable panic struck the crowd and 
all order to the evacuation collapsed: People were fighting 
one another like animals. They saw the smoke and fire. 
Thats when they went berserk. The waitresses and other 
employees tried to restore order but there must have been 
thirty to forty panic stricken patrons for every employee. 

A man located in one of the higher levels of the room 
picked up some chairs that were in his path and threw them 
to the pit area below. It made no difference to him that there 
were people in the landing area. Soon after that lots of chairs 
and small tables were flying through the air as patrons tried 
to squeeze closer to the doors leading to the exits. And on 
both sides of the room, as the congestion at those doors 
worsened, terrified patrons and employees did whatever 
they could to improve their own chances for escape: 


People started jumping off the top tier over the metal rail- 
ing and landing on the tables. Others were hollering and 
screaming and running up on the stage. Some of the people 
there were telling them that there was no exit backstage. But 
they werent listening. They just went on. 


* k k kk kk 


I knew I couldn’t make it to the door if I got at the end of 
the line. So I climbed over a rail and jumped from booth to 
booth until I reached the door. I don’t know how but I man- 
aged to squeeze into the crowd and got out of the door. As I 
came through the first door people were starting to fall down. 
I helped a couple of them to their feet but I was scared. I still 
don’t know how much farther it was to the outside. So I de- 
cided to look out for myself. 
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I screamed at her to get up on the tables. We did that and 
ran across the tables on the second level toward the service 
bar and jumped down into the crowd. And we were fighting 
these people to get through, and the smoke had just about 
covered our heads when we got to the door. 


The congestion at the doors leading to the two open 
exits mushroomed very quickly. Within seconds after fire 
entered through the rear doors hundreds of people were 
bunched together in the southeast and northeast corners of 
the room as close to the outside as they could get. At the 
double doors on each side of the stage they gathered eight 
abreast and tried to squeeze through doorways that were 
barely wide enough for two. A high level of disorder pre- 
vailed on both sides of the room, but it was far more danger- 
ous to life in the northeast corner. A greatly disproportion- 
ate number of the total patrons in the room had moved in 
that direction after the initial warning about the fire. 

A cocktail waitress and bartender stood in the service 
bar at that location trying as best they could to avert a sud- 
den catastrophe. They screamed at the people inside the 
showroom: Calm down or you won't make it through! They 
pleaded with them to file through the doorway in two lines. 
But inside the showroom nobody was listening. The whole 
crowd was now engulfed in smoke that was getting thicker 
all the time. The fire raged at their backs. Ahead of them was 
a doorway that seemed to be beyond reach. Needless to say 
most felt helplessly trapped. So they reacted to the cir- 
cumstances in perfectly normal fashion. 

Those at the back of the crowd pushed and shoved as 
hard as possible against those ahead. And more and more 
people tried to shortcut their way to safety to the disadvan- 
tage of others. The panic that the employees, the comedians, 
and the others had tried so desperately to avoid had gained 
control of the situation. At least it had taken control of the 
part of the evacuation moving toward Exit A: 


It was just a big mob of people pushing toward the out- 
side. You had no choice but to push along with them. And you 
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had to fight just to stay in line. Otherwise you would have been 
ground up against the wall somewhere. 


11. 


At the west end of the hallway on the south side of the 
Cabaret Room where it intersected with the north-south cor- 
ridor, there was a door that was camouflaged by design to 
look like part the the main corridor wall. (See Diagram No. 7 
for its location.) Earlier it was inconsequential to the evacu- 
ation of the building. Most of the patrons knew nothing of its 
existence because of the camouflage. And very few of the 
employees used it, perhaps only the showroom manager, 
Scott Schilling, and a handful of others. But when the fire 
from the front of the building reached the corridor intersec- 
tion, and then stormed into the Cabaret Room, the camou- 
flaged door began to play a highly critical role in the evacua- 
tion of the showroom because for a period of time it served 
to shield the hallway south of the Cabaret Room from the 
problems in the main corridor. In so doing it kept the escape 
route to Exit B relatively free of smoke and completely free 
of fire. Unfortunately hardly any other physical feature of the 
building in the vicinity of this exit worked to the advantage 
of those who chose to leave the showroom in this direction. 
Several worked to their distinct disadvantage. 

The exit sign that hung over the double doors in the 
southeast corner of the showroom fooled nearly every oc- 
cupant of the room except the employees. Almost without 
exception the patrons thought that the double doors led di- 
rectly to the outside. The configuration of the route that had 
to be travelled to complete the escape was a serious impedi- 
ment to a rapid evacuation. Two ninety degree turns, one 
left and one right, were needed to get from the showroom 
doors to the outside of the building, although the distance 
was less than twenty feet. (See Diagram No. 7.) Only in the 
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absence of complications brought on by a raging fire could 
most people have been expected to make those turns with- 
out difficulty. At the end of their flight toward safety, those 
who moved toward Exit B encountered still another obstacle 
to a rapid evacuation. 

On leaving the building they found themselves standing 
on a landing that was suspended eight feet or more above 
ground level. The landing was very small, approximately five 
feet square, and had a metal railing on each of two sides. It 
was connected to the ground by a set of wooden steps that 
were narrow and quite steep. Below the steps there was a 
path that had been worn in the grass alongside the east ex- 
terior of the club. There was no sidewalk or driveway on this 
side of the club, only a steep embankment that dropped rap- 
idly away from the building. With these features, the exit on 
this side of the building was sufficient under the standards of 
the Life Safety Code for the prompt escape under emergency 
circumstances of only 112 people. At least three and perhaps 
four times that many started for the exit after the initial an- 
nouncement in the showroom that the club had to be 
emptied. Not very many had completed the journey by the 
time fire poured into the back of the room. 


t2. 


With fire at the back of the showroom the pace of the 
evacuation toward Exit B intensified quickly and substan- 
tially. The faces of those reaching the landing outside the 
exit began to reflect the seriousness of the situation behind 
them. The conditions of the showroom had become life- 
threatening almost instantly: There’s no way to describe the 
heat. It was a horrible engulfing heat. You could not breathe 
at all. And it was extremely dark because of the smoke. 

Significant amounts of black smoke began to reach the 
narrow hallway from the north-south corridor, the storage 
room, and even the Cabaret Room. Breathing became a 
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problem all along the escape route. At the same time the 
protective shield at the west end of the hallway—the 
camouflaged door—was being consumed by the fire in the 
main corridor. Some of the people moving toward the exit 
seemed to sense the threat that was closing in on them: /t 
felt like we were walking directly into the fire. It got hotter 
and hotter the more we walked. I thought, ‘God, we’re walk- 
ing right into the path of the fire.’ But there was hardly any- 
thing they could do about it, except to push harder and more 
desperately toward the outside. 

The people in the showroom and some of those in the 
outer hallway thought that the pushing and shoving was 
constructive. Perhaps it was for awhile. At least it served to 
give the evacuation a needed element of desperation, and it 
served initially to quicken the escape all along the way. As it 
worsened, however, it gave those inside the exit door some- 
thing else to worry about: 


I was trying to just stay on my feet, get to the exit, and 
calm the people around me. They were screaming, “Oh God, 
oh God.” I wondered if I could hold my breath long enough to 
get to the exit. And! was worried about being trampled. 


On the landing and stairs outside the exit, the pushing 
and shoving had a far more disastrous effect: 


The woman in front of me stumbled and her head was be- 
hind one step and her feet behind another. She was bent like 
this and I couldn’t move. I looked down at her and she looked 
up at me and I started screaming, “Get this woman. Get this 
woman.” She was holding up everyone in back of us. Then I 
got pushed from behind and I slid over her all the way to the 
bottom of the steps. 


Momentarily the exodus toward the east side of the club 
slowed as a number of patrons tried to stop long enough to 
dislodge the trapped woman from the steps. But their efforts 
proved to be totally futile. Those inside the building were 
determined above all else to get out, and anyone hesitating 
for even a moment on the landing outside the exit soon 
found himself flying head first toward the ground below. 
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Scott Schilling was standing at the bottom of the steps 
trying to help with the evacuation. He had gone to the front 
driveway after leaving the building and had returned to this 
exit. He was not aware of the desperate situation in the 
Cabaret Room and the number of people still there, but the 
obvious need of those inside to escape the building as rapid- 
ly as possible was apparent. Less than five minutes earlier 
he had been driven away from the Zebra Room by the 
flashover there. Already light smoke was floating through 
the door at Exit B above the heads of the fleeing patrons. It 
was black, like that which Scott had left in the north-south 
corridor earlier, and sufficiently heavy to leave no doubt 
that the people inside were in extreme jeopardy. 

As quickly as possible Scott and some patrons who 
were trying to help at the exit moved to rescue the trapped 
woman. They moved her aside to keep people from tram- 
pling over her and somehow dislodged her from the steps 
without halting the evacuation. To lessen the difficulty of 
getting from the landing to the ground, a couple of men then 
broke the railing off the steps, allowing some of the patrons 
to jump to the grass below from high on the steps. 

At about this time a fireman arrived on the east side of 
the building from the front driveway. For the moment, how- 
ever, there was little he or anyone else could do at the exit 
except to help people down the narrow steps. It was obvious 
that any attempt to enter the building would obstruct the 
evacuation. So the fireman instructed the people standing in 
the grass below the landing to move farther away from the 
exit, and then he joined the effort at the steps. Many of those 
to whom he directed the order still had relatives or friends 
inside the building. Most complied with his instruction by 
simply moving a short distance to another location within 
clear view of the exit door. 

Scott Schilling headed for the front of the building. Soon 
after his departure the volume of smoke leaving Exit B in- 
creased substantially. A further deterioration of conditions 
in the hallway on the south side of the Cabaret Room had 
obviously occurred. The fireman abruptly left the exit and 
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ran as fast as he could to his truck in the front driveway. 
Once there he addressed a fire department dispatcher: Get 
as many oxygen tanks as you can, from any place in the 
county. We re going to need them and more. 


l3. 


The heavy black smoke that entered the showroom 
reached the crowd gathered at the double doors to the left 
of the stage in an incredibly short time. It made normal 
breathing impossible in that part of the room and en- 
shrouded the three hundred or so people there in near dark- 
ness. The fire at the back of the room could be seen through 
the dense smoke. But hardly anything else was clearly visi- 
ble: All I could see were images of people; I couldn't see any- 
body's face. 

To reach the outside from that part of the Cabaret 
Room it was necessary to make a single ninety degree turn 
to the left, move about twenty-five feet through the north- 
east service bar to Exit A, and then step through a set of dou- 
ble doors to level ground at the back of the building. (See 
Diagram No. 7.) With only one turn along the way and no 
steps outside the exit door the evacuation in this direction 
should have been easier and more effective than the one to- 
ward Exit B. But as events developed it turned out to be 
neither as easy nor as effective. 

For a brief period after fire entered the showroom, the 
service bar near the exit remained free of smoke. Two bar- 
tenders who had worked that station all evening were there 
at the time to direct the evacuation. One of the two stood 
just inside the bar to direct evacuees toward safety. The 
other stood near the exit door. At some point he picked up 
an elderly woman who had been knocked to the floor, drag- 
ged her out of the path of the stampede through the bar- 
room, and pushed her on to the outside. The one nearer the 
showroom struggled vainly at the double doors to restore 
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some semblance of order to the evacuation. But under the 
circumstances there was really very little that either of the 
two could do to help with the escape effort. The increasing 
panic on this side of the Cabaret Room threatened to bring 
the evacuation to a complete halt. 

With women crying, and men screaming and yelling, a 
furious battle was being waged just inside the showroom for 
access to the doorway leading to the service bar. Only two 
or three people could squeeze through the doorway at once, 
and by this time no one was making it through easily: 


We were fighting these people to get through. The smoke 
had just about covered our heads when we got to the door. | 
grabbed hold of a man’s belt, with the smoke and fire at my 
back, and he pulled me through. 

I got through but my mother-in-law got stuck. People had 
her pinned up against the doorway. When I got through and 
noticed she wasnt there I heard her yelling. I reached around 
the door and got her arm and pulled her through. 

My wife and I got separated, she got pushed ahead of me. 
The next thing I knew I was within reaching distance of the 
center post of the doorway. I grabbed that post and with all my 
might blew through the door. But I got caught on the center 
post and people were smashing against it so hard I couldnt get 
my arm out. I kept yanking and yanking. Finally I made tt. 


Almost everyone joined the violent engagement at the show- 
room doors. They did so without personal animosity or hos- 
tility toward one another, but there was no restraint in their 
behavior. They treated the engagement for what it was, or at 
least for what it seemed to be, a ferocious struggle for survi- 
val that could be won by only a few. 

Then suddenly black smoke in the showroom started 
floating into the service bar above the heads of those caught 
in the doorway. At the same time additional smoke began to 
pour into the small room from air vents in the ceiling. It 
came in torrents from both sources and filled the bar in a 
matter of seconds. The bartender standing at the exit door 
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yelled at the top of his voice to the one standing near the 
showroom: Let's get the hell out of here! But he had no time 
to wait for his friend to react to the warning. He left the 
building, fearing for his life, and joined the large group of pa- 
trons in the garden to watch the exit door for the sight of a 
familiar face. 

For a few seconds the stampede of people through the 
service bar to safety continued unabated, but then it slowed 
abruptly to a trickle. Some of those outside the exit believed 
that everyone had escaped. A young woman who had just 
barely made it to safety knew better. She turned toward a 
companion with tears on her face: / don't think everybody 
made it out. The bartender standing nearby had even less 
doubt than she. But perhaps he had simply missed seeing his 
friend get out. 


14. 


A sizeable number of people, perhaps as many as a 
hundred, was inside Exit B when the evacuation in that di- 
rection started its final collapse. None in the group was any 
less terrified than those trying to reach Exit A, but very few 
of them had permitted their fears to dominate and totally de- 
termine their behavior. Consequently the greatest threat to 
life on this side of the showroom was not panic. Instead it 
was the worsening conditions in the hallway on the south 
side of the Cabaret Room. With the fire in the north-south 
corridor so close to this narrow passageway, the heat in the 
area between the showroom doors and the exit had become 
so intense that a few people even contemplated returning to 
the showroom and the terrible conditions they had just es- 
caped. The smoke in this hallway was even more punishing 
on the patrons than the heat. 

There was a little air near the floor that could have pro- 
vided relief but under the circumstances it was totally inac- 
cessible. The evacuees were simply unable or afraid to drop 
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to their knees even to breathe. Most had been in the smoke 
for a relatively long time. Very few could have had an oxygen 
reserve left: 


We got in the corridor and made a left turn. The smoke 
was very, very bad. It got in my throat and my lungs. We were 
all coughing. My girlfriend had her face in my back so she 
wouldnt breathe the fumes. I had taken in a lot of smoke. How 
much more! could have absorbed! just don't know. 


The hallway was filled with this tremendous black smoke; 
it was something. You could hardly breathe. And I had held 
my breath as long as! could. 


To be perfectly honest, in that hallway I panicked as 
much as anybody ever did. At that point! couldn't breathe and 
I was out of breath. I tried. All I could take in was smoke. 


Fortunately the landing outside the exit was not too far from 
the showroom doors, and the movement of the crowd was 
now furious. Virtually body to body the patrons were run- 
ning from the building and stumbling or falling down the 
steps to the grass below. In a very, very short time the whole 
group could have made it to safety, but the conditions inside 
the exit got even worse. 

The smoke got so black and thick, particularly in the 
hallway outside the Cabaret Room, that visibility dropped to 
zero. Not too many people were still in the showroom when 
this occurred and those that were had a good line on the exit 
sign ahead of them. Most moved through the darkness to the 
showroom doors without added hardship. But in the hallway 
beyond those doors they experienced disappointment and 
fear that were almost indescribable: 


I thought when we got to the door we would be outside. I 
really wasn't too scared going up the ramp or even when we 
lost visibility and I couldn't see. But when we got into this hall- 
way I was never so scared in my life. 

We turned left and I knew I was going to die. I felt as 
though we were in a dead end, because the doors didn't open 
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to the outside. They opened into this hallway. I couldn't be- 

lieve I was going to die, but I knew I was. 
In a short time the unbroken chain of people that extended 
from the showroom doors to the landing outside the exit dis- 
integrated. The patrons then lost their ability to follow one 
another to the outside. On leaving the showroom some 
turned to the right and headed away from the exit. Others 
turned correctly to the left at the showroom doors but 
moved beyond the exit door to backstage dressing rooms 
from which there was no means of escape. (See Diagram No. 
7.) Soon fifty people or more were lost in the smoke within 
a few feet of the exit. For all but a few there was very little 
hope. 

The fire in the main corridor suddenly broke through 
the door that had been protecting the escape route on the 
south side of the Cabaret Room. Suddenly flames poured 
through the narrow hallway toward Exit B and streaked to 
the outside like “a gust of strong wind.” Below the landing a 
young couple who had just escaped stood in the grass 
watching the exit door as two friends burst through to the 
outside. Flames were right at their heads. They seemed to be 
on fire. In a second or so, as the couple watched their friends 
tumble safely down the steps out of the fire, the evacuation 
through Exit B ended. Five or six more people managed to 
get through the smoke to the outside before heavy flames 
engulfed the upper part of the exit. Then the exit door slam- 
med shut from the outside as the crowd on the east side of 
the building looked on in shock. 

Only a police officer and a young man were near the 
exit at the time. The young man moved up the steps toward 
the landing to reopen the door, but the police officer quickly 
intervened: “Wait, don’t open it. The oxygen will fuel the 
fire!’ Then he grabbed a plank that had been part of the 
banister along the steps and moved toward the landing him- 
self. In the grass below the exit, just a few feet away, a 
woman whose husband had pushed her to safety at the very 
last moment saw the officer near the door and instantly be- 
came hysterical. She screamed louder than the people trap- 
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ped inside the burning building: You’ve got to open that 
door, youve got to open the door! lve got a husband in 
there, and some other people! They're right there! You've got 
to open that door! She was the only one in a party of six to 
make it all the way to the exit from the “pit.” A couple of pa- 
trons tried to calm her down and provide some comfort, but 
she only backed away and screamed louder than before. 

Toward the front driveway, but still within sight of the 
exit door, a cocktail waitress stood in the company of her 
sister and another employee who thought her father was stili 
in the showroom trying to escape through Exit B. As the 
policeman moved toward the door with the plank in his 
hand the employee watching for her father started to 
scream. The cocktail waitress and her sister were totally 
horrified by what they saw at the exit door: 


I don't know why the flow of people had stopped. But the 
policeman walked across the landing and was closing the 
door. The people inside were screaming, and I am sure that tt 
was an arm I! saw, on fire at the top, trying to poke out. I 
thought the policeman was trying to shut the door so that the 
oxygen would be caught and that he would open tt again. But 
he didn't. He barred the door. 


The waitress left her sister and the other employee 
standing in the grass near the driveway and rushed toward 
the exit. On the way there she encountered a woman lying 
on the ground crying for her husband: She was screaming 
that her husband had kicked her out, that he was still inside 
the door, but that they wouldn't let him out. After a brief and 
unsuccessful effort to help the crying woman the waitress 
turned toward the building and looked again at the exit. This 
time she saw John Davidson on the landing above the steps 
trying to get the door open. The policeman’s body was push- 
ing against it. Ultimately the door was successfully reopened 
but nobody thereafter escaped to the landing without help. 
The police officer had succeeded in bringing the escape toa 
tragic and premature end—at least it was so reported in the 
aftermath of the fire by media coverage that sensationalized 
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the last few seconds of the evacuation through Exit B. 

But the events that ended the escape through Exit B did 
not in fact occur the way they looked or the way they were 
sensationally reported in news accounts of the fire. John 
Davidson was indeed near the exit toward the end of the 
evacuation. A drummer from the band had rushed to his 
dressing room immediately after word of the fire reached 
the showroom and warned him of the need to leave. He had 
reacted to the warning without hesitation and had moved 
through Exit B without difficulty and ahead of the crowd. No 
more than thirty or forty people had made it to safety by the 
time he reached the grassy hillside below the building. For a 
time after his escape he stood near the landing and held the 
exit door open so that people trying to leave the building 
could more quickly descend the narrow steps. But when 
flames shot through to the outside he released the door and 
moved back away from the steps and landing. 

The door at Exit B was equipped with a self-closing de- 
vice. Almost immediately after the appearance of fire it 
slammed shut on its own because there was no one on the 
inside to push it open. Davidson made no effort thereafter to 
reopen the door. Instead he stood near the exit and watched 
the activities of a police officer and a young man. The police 
officer climbed to the top of the steps with a plank in his 
hand and crouched very low to the landing. He was there not 
to bar the door as it appeared to some of those standing to- 
ward the front driveway but to open it: 


I proceeded up the steps and attempted to hook the point 
of the wood to the door so as to open it from approximately 
six feet away, hopefully to avoid engulfing myself and the 
young man in flames. After a few seconds I hooked the door 
and opened it a few inches. I yelled for the young man to go 
ahead. He opened the door and wired it to the railing 
alongside the landing. 


For some reason no fire poured to the outside after the 
door was reopened. But the smoke was heavier than before. 
In a couple of seconds a man blackened with smoke 
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staggered through the exit doorway and collapsed in the 
arms of the policeman. The officer carried him to the grass 
below and returned to the landing just in time to help a sec- 
ond patron who managed somehow to survive the hallway 
fire and get to the exit after the door was reopened. But then 
no one else came to the outside. The officer quickly dropped 
to his knees at the exit door, got the young man to hold one 
of his feet, and crawled into the building as far as his body 
would extend. Even near the floor the smoke was now so bad 
that the officer could neither see nor breathe. And the heat 
was all but unbearable. He stretched his arms and body as 
far into the hallway as he could reach in every direction but 
found none of the people he was certain were still inside. 
The smoke forced him back to the landing just as a couple 
of firemen arrived from the front driveway. 

The two firemen entered the building without hesitation 
and headed through the smoke toward voices still scream- 
ing for help from inside the open door. The officer moved off 
the landing out of the way. The conditions in the hallway on 
the south side of the Cabaret Room proved to be too much 
even for the experienced firefighters. They moved no more 
than ten feet toward the showroom doors, turned around 
immediately without reaching any of the patrons in the hall- 
way, and did the only thing sensible under the cir- 
cumstances. They retreated to the landing outside the build- 
ing gasping for breath and knowing that none of those still 
inside the exit had any chance for survival without help. 


lo. 


The northwest service bar was now immersed in total 
darkness. A few of those at the showroom doors on that side 
of the Cabaret Room had nonetheless been able to fight their 
way through to the bar. In that small room they faced an 
enormous difficulty that had not existed earlier. No longer 
was there an employee there to turn them toward the out- 
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side, and in the black smoke that had filled the room there 
was no way to see the need for a left turn toward the exit 
door. So they did the natural thing on leaving the showroom. 
They maintained a straight course and missed the turn that 
would have sent them toward the garden. In a matter of sec- 
onds a group of more than twenty was lost in that part of the 
service bar from which there was no means of egress. Some 
were trapped behind a long wooden counter that crossed 
the room almost from wall to wall. (See Diagram No. 7.) 
Others were simply lost in the smoke. All were trying to feel 
their way to a door that was in another part of the room. And 
then—with more than a hundred people still inside the 
showroom doors screaming for help—the evacuation to- 
ward Exit A came to an end. 

While trying to fight her way out of the Cabaret Room a 
woman was knocked to the floor in the doorway between the 
showroom and the service bar. She got a limb stuck behind 
one of the doors, perhaps while trying to get to her feet, and 
could not free herself to move on. The anterior section of 
her body finally came to rest in the doorway while lying 
across the path to safety. In the darkness a couple of other 
patrons promptly fell in the same spot. Then a cocktail wait- 
er stumbled over somebody or something just inside the 
showroom and added to the bodies in the doorway. The 
people behind him fell like dominoes. 

Instantly the waiter found himself with his feet in the 
Cabaret Room, his head in the service bar, and his whole 
body near the bottom of a pile of screaming people stacked 
in the doorway. He was conscious and clearheaded and 
knew the way to the exit. But he couldn't move as much as 
a centimeter toward the garden at the back of the building. 
Neither could any of the others. The doorway between the 
showroom and the service bar was now completely blocked. 
The people in the Cabaret Room were hopelessly trapped. 
They moved as close to the blocked doorway as they could 
get and dropped to the floor to wait. The fire was at their 
backs. The smoke had taken away their breath. They had 
nothing left but a faint hope for survival through rescue. 
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From outside the building the doorway at Exit A now 
looked like a chimney. Except for a couple of feet at ground 
level it was serving as a vent for the black smoke that had 
filled the service bar. Only the bartender who had escaped 
moments earlier and a busboy from the Garden Room were 
near the exit doors. Both were crouched underneath the 
smoke trying to answer the cries of distress from inside the 
building: This way, come this way! The door is over here. 
Stay on the floor and crawl! Neither of the two could see 
very far into the building, certainly not as far as the show- 
room doors. They assumed that the people hidden by the 
smoke had the capacity to crawl to safety on their own. Soon 
they learned differently. 

Among the desperate cries for help from the other end 
of the service bar was the familiar voice of a fellow employ- 
ee. The Cabaret Room had only one cocktail waiter. Through 
the smoke and above the screams that filled the service bar, 
the bartender heard and recognized the shrill voice of that 
waiter. And from the exit door he tried to communicate with 
him: 


“Donnie, Donnie, this way. I can’t get to you!” 
“I can’t get free! My legs are stuck!” 

“You've got to pull loose! We can't help you!” 
“Pecar t cam t 


The bartender moved reluctantly into the service bar and 
started toward the showroom doors. But the heat and smoke 
inside the building were simply too much to endure. They 
quickly drove him back to the outside. 

At the other end of the service bar the cocktail waiter 
was indeed helpless. He was at the bottom of a mass of tan- 
gled bodies that was several feet high. Some of those on top 
of him were unconscious. Most of the others were hysterical. 
The waiter was unable to move a single muscle without a 
struggle and had absolutely no hope of moving toward the 
exit. But he had not yet surrendered to the fire. Near the 
floor there was some oxygen. lt was difficult and painful but 
he could breathe. The bodies above him provided a shield 
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against the searing heat leaving the Cabaret Room. He had 
suffered no burns. He was no more than twenty-five feet 
from the safety of the garden. He knew that the bartender 
and some others were at the exit door to help. Unlike most 
of those around him he didn’t scream for help. He had hope 
for rescue. 
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Chapter ( 


Rescue and Recovery 


l. 


After escaping the building, one of the physicians from 
the Viennese Room moved his wife and the wives of some 
other physicians to the rear of the garden area and started 
for the front driveway. Hundreds of excited people blanketed 
the grounds at the back of the club as he departed. None in 
his immediate vicinity seemed seriously injured or in need 
of help, so he moved quickly through the crowd in the gar- 
den, ran the full length of the narrow driveway on the west 
side of the building, and headed for a rescue van that was 
parked on the east side of the front canopy. On reaching that 
van he found a radio with an emergency frequency, and put 
it to immediate use. He called one of the major hospitals 
near the club, identified himself, and sent a message that 
would soon ring a lot truer than he expected: /’m calling 
from the Beverly Hills Supper Club. There's a real bad fire 
here. I have yet encountered no one in need of medical treat- 
ment but the casualty potential is tremendous. 

From the rescue van the physician ran across the drive- 
way toward a large crowd standing in the grass on the east 
side of the building intently watching Exit B. Several 
uniformed men were standing on the steps below the exit, 
apparently waiting to enter the building, while a fireman 
with a heavy hose tried to aid them by spraying water in the 
direction of the exit door. Only one person was lying on the 
ground below the exit and she needed nothing from the phy- 
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sician other than assurances that she would soon be all 
right. He gave her those assurances after a cursory examina- 
tion, left her in the good hands of some relatives, and de- 
cided that his services might be needed more desperately 
elsewhere. 

He watched the work of the fire department at Exit B for 
a few seconds and headed for the garden area at the back of 
the building. He took the long way around, returning to the 
front driveway and retracing his steps along the west side of 
the club, but he moved toward his destination with haste. 
The situation at the back of the building was in a state of 
rapid change. Already it was vastly different from when he 
left only a few minutes earlier. 


ihe 


A minute or two after the last person exited from the 
Garden Room (through Exit E on Diagram No. 8), the evacua- 
tion through the kitchen stopped. Everyone in that area was 
out. The last patrons to reach the loading dock outside this 
exit had come to the kitchen in the final phase of the second 
floor evacuation. They left the building barely ahead of a 
small group of employees who had directed the last part of 
the exodus from the kitchen. The smoke in this part of the 
club, although mild in comparison to what had entered the 
Garden and Cabaret rooms, had gotten very bad toward the 
end of the escape. A bartender who had come from the Em- 
pire Room to help was one of the last people to reach the 
safety of the loading dock. He thought that there was little or 
no time to spare when he got out: /t seemed like everything 
went black at the door, and the smoke started to pour out. We 
got off the loading dock immediately and moved into the 
parking lot. 

Ron Schilling was also among the last group to leave the 
building from the kitchen. After exiting at that location, he 
stayed in the driveway below the loading dock for a few sec- 
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onds just to be sure that everyone made it to safety and then 
headed through the parking lot toward the front of the build- 
ing. At this time he had no inkling at all about the problem 
that had developed in the Cabaret Room: / thought every- 
body was out of the place. Still the events in the front of the 
building had inflicted a devastating blow to his state of mind. 
And soon after he reached the front of the building he found 
his brother Rick in a comparable state of distress. 

Rick had come to the front driveway after unlocking the 
exit door on the east side of the building (Exit C on Diagram 
No. 8) so that firefighters could get to the vicinity of the 
Zebra Room. While standing inside that exit door he had 
seen for himself that the fire had broken away from that 
small room and had spread through the main corridor to- 
ward the back of the building. Nonetheless he had rushed to 
the front driveway believing, or at least hoping, that it was 
not too late to contro! the fire and save the building. 

Fire departments from three cities in the area had re- 
sponded to the first alarm and had equipment at the scene 
at that time. At least four trucks that could pump water and 
more than twenty-five firefighters were already on the hill. 
The trucks were hooked up to two hydrants near the club 
and one down the driveway, and the firemen were busy at 
two tasks, laying water lines according to previously laid 
plans and responding to reports received on arrival that 
people were trapped in the front of the building and on the 
roof. Very quickly the demands at the scene had outstripped 
the capacity of the three departments. Already they had put 
in a call for additional help. 

From the beginning Rick thought it absolutely essential 
to get a water line through the exit door he had unlocked at 
the back of the Viennese Room, and he pressed that view- 
point vigorously on his arrival at the front of the building. 
For obvious reasons, though, not every fireman he con- 
fronted was in a position to respond immediately to his de- 
mand. Most were attending to preassigned responsibilities. 
As promptly as possible, however, an order was issued and 
firemen started around the east side of the building with a 
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line. Rather quickly it became obvious to Rick that the effort 
of the firefighters to get to the fire in time would fail. Under- 
standably he lost his patience with the futile effort and fi- 
nally his composure: He was screaming and hollering at us 
to get in there with water. By the time his brother Ron ar- 
rived out front and located him he had partially regained his 
composure and had begun to turn his thoughts to concerns 
of a more personal nature, the safety and whereabouts of his 
wife and daughter. 

The third brother was also at the front of the club at this 
moment but not with Ron and Rick. Scott was on the roof of 
the building with an employee and a fireman. A little earlier 
he had encountered near the front entrance the second floor 
headwaiter who delivered some disquieting news: /’m con- 
cerned about the people in the Crystal rooms; lm not sure 
everybody got out. From what he had seen at the spiral stair- 
way following flashover the youngest Schilling had plenty of 
reason to share that concern. So the two men promptly 
sought out a fireman, grabbed a ladder from one of the fire 
trucks, scaled the front wall of the building (exterior to the 
Check Room), and moved across the first floor roof to the 
door the headwaiter had earlier tried to open from inside the 
upstairs corridor. (See Diagram No. 2.) Once again that door 
proved to be a barrier. It was locked and could not be 
opened from the outside without a key. 

After obtaining an axe from one of the trucks on the 
ground, the three men managed to break through to the cor- 
ridor. Thick black smoke poured through the door as soon 
as it was opened and headed for the night sky. None of the 
three standing there doubted how bad it must be inside. The 
second floor of the building was clearly incapable of sustain- 
ing life for very long. The fireman had an air tank and gas 
mask on the roof but the two were not compatible. So he 
forged through the smoke without a tank and moved into the 
building a few feet toward the upstairs dining rooms. From 
that position he yelled through the smoke and darkness for 
survivors and waited for answers that never came. In a few 
seconds he returned to the roof and joined the others ina 
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hasty retreat to the safety of the driveway. 

Meanwhile the three fire departments had managed to 
get a water line on the roof, two lines through the main en- 
trance toward the fire in the barroom and beyond, and a 
fourth and fifth through the kitchen door on the west side of 
the building. Several additional fire trucks had arrived on the 
hill to take up positions that had been preplanned in case of 
a large-scale fire. Approximately sixty firefighters were now 
under the command of the Southgate fire chief and the 
number was growing rapidly. More than two thousand 
people were standing around the club watching exits that 
were all emitting heavy volumes of smoke. Above the build- 
ing a dark cloud hung in a clear sky that had not yet been 
completely darkened by night, and from every direction the 
sound of sirens announced the approach of emergency and 
rescue vehicles. In no more than twenty minutes the area 
around the Supper Club had acquired all the characteristics 
of a major catastrophe. 

The worst was yet to come. The fire chief was still trying 
to pinpoint the exact location of the blaze. He knew only that 
he had a tremendous fire somewhere in the large building. 
At this time he received another report of people being trap- 
ped. The earlier ones had proved false, but this one involved 
the showroom at the back of the building. Immediately the 
chief dispatched a couple of men to the back to check on the 
report. The operation at the front of the building continued 
under his direction. In a very short time an urgent call for 
help came to the front by radio transmission: Weve got a 
real mess back here. People are trapped in the showroom, 
perhaps hundreds of them. We need all the help you can 
spare. 

The water lines at the front of the building were im- 
mediately abandoned under orders of the chief. The princi- 
pal mission of the firefighters was suddenly changed to res- 
cue. All but a handful headed around the building in the 
direction of the showroom exits. The fire chief promptly put 
in a radio call for more rescue units, all available ambu- 
lances in the county and surrounding area, and more 
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pumpers. Even without visiting the back of the building he 
knew now that the situation at Beverly Hills had developed 
into a “signal 69” —an all-out disaster. 


oi 


The smoke in the service bar at the northeast corner of 
the building appeared extremely intimidating after the 
evacuation through Exit A ended. Neither the bartender who 
had already once tried unsuccessfully to reach the cocktail 
waiter nor any of the other two or three employees who had 
joined him at the exit were eager to challenge the conditions 
inside the building. But the cries for help from near the 
Cabaret Room quickly proved to be irresistible as it soon be- 
came clear that the people hidden by the smoke were 
hopelessly trapped. So one by one the bartender and the em- 
ployees overcame their concerns for personal safety and 
plunged through the smoke to test the conditions inside the 


exit. 
No more than halfway throught the service bar they en- 


countered a few patrons crawling around on the floor trying 
to find their way to the exit. But they also encountered con- 
ditions no less punishing than they expected—staggering 
heat, thick smoke, and air so toxic that a single breath 
burned all the way to the bottom of their lungs. At least one 
of the employees found the punishment inside the exit un- 
bearable and retreated to the outside. The others discovered 
that they could survive long enough in the service bar to 
grab a patron and get to the exit without undue personal 
risk, and that’s what they began to do. 

Soon they got some badly needed assistance from an 
experienced though unexpected source. From the garden 
area at the back of the building the off-duty captain from the 
Cincinnati Fire Department saw the developments at Exit A 
and rushed across the grounds to join the rescue effort in its 
earliest stages. When he arrived none of the trapped patrons 
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was able to get to the outside without help. Smoke was pour- 
ing out of the service bar at the time, and the employees in- 
volved in the rescue were trying without success to shield 
their faces with handkerchiefs. 

The fireman got near the floor at the exit door where 
there was some oxygen, and moved in a direct line toward 
the screams emanating from the rear of the service bar. 
Never in his long experience had he seen anything even re- 
motely approaching what he found at the showroom doors: 


There was just a wall of arms and heads, people piled up 
at the double doors screaming and waving their arms. I called 
out for a couple of the employees to give me a hand and I 
started pulling people, reaching for heads and arms, coats, or 
anything. They were piled four or five feet high all the way 
across the doorway. It was just a nightmare. 


Near the bottom of the pile was the cocktail waiter. He 
was in fair shape though feeling almost numb and thinking 
he had waited interminably for help to come. From his place 
underneath the smoke he had watched the bartender and 
others work their way through the service bar toward him 
and had helped himself tremendously by controlling his 


emotions under the most torturous circumstances imagina- 
ble: 


I talked to myself while lying there. I thought it was all 
over but I kept saying, “Get hold of yourself and take it easy.” 
When you've got a crowd of screaming people around you 
that’s hard to do. It seemed like a long time I laid there and I 
tried not to breathe. I held my breath so that I wouldn't use 
much air. 


As the fireman and others worked to free the people above 
him the waiter began to feel more certain about survival. But 
he wasn’t so sure about the prospects for most of those trap- 
ped with him. Many had stopped screaming, and it wasn't 
because of the arrival of help. 

Exhaustion came quickly in the heat and smoke of the 
service bar. A lack of oxygen ultimately conquered almost 
all of the rescuers. Some were subdued more quickly than 
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others. The off-duty fireman worked at the showroom doors 
freeing patrons from the mass of tangled bodies there and 
pushing them to the employees for removal to the outside 
until he could barely lift his own arms to the level of his face. 
But like the small group of employees working in the smoke 
alongside him he pushed himself beyond his own limits. 
Under the circumstances even that seemed inadequate: 


I had this woman by the arms trying to pull her free, and 
down out of the smoke, but I couldn't do it. I tried to pull her 
horizontally but her legs must have been locked in with other 
people. I stood up and grabbed more of her arms, and she 
even grabbed mine. Í tried to pull her free but I couldn't. The 
heat was so intense. I feel ashamed of myself but I had to leave 
her. 


He retreated through the service bar toward safety, 
coughing smoke from his lungs and gasping for breath like 
everyone else. He reached the exit door just as additional 
employees arrived to help with the rescue. Scott Schilling 
and the bartender who earlier stood by his side at the Zebra 
Room entrance arrived from the front of the building. Dick 
Schilling’s brother-in-law and the busboy who made the an- 
nouncement from the showroom stage were there from the 
area at the back of the Garden Room. Some others from the 
kitchen and elsewhere had also come to help. 

At about this time the fire apparently vented itself 
somewhere in the building by burning through the roof be- 
cause the density of the smoke inside Exit A dropped 
slightly. lt was not quite as dark as before and that helped 
the rescuers a little. Inside the service bar, however, condi- 
tions remained survivable by the barest margin. The fire in 
the Cabaret Room was expanding, particularly on the south 
wall and near the rear doors, and it was sending ever in- 
creasing levels of heat through the service bar. The air was 
“hotter than hell” and the smoke no more than eighteen in- 
ches off the floor. lt was still impossible to stay in the small 
room for a very long period of time. 

Under these circumstances the employees struggled 
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feverishly to untangle the pile of bodies stacked in the show- 
room doorway. The routine they used was simple: 


The voices called out for help from a pile of people two- 
and-a-half to three feet high. I couldn’t see a thing. I felt 
around and grabbed the person who held out his hands, 
pulled him to the outside, and returned for someone else. 


But the difficulties they confronted at the showroom doors 
were truly overwhelming: 


Whoever grabbed on and held the tightest ld pull out. 
Once I got to the door, where I could get a breath, someone 
else would help out and ld return. Again I'd feel around until 
someone grabbed me. I'd take him out, holding my breath, 
with no time to spare. After a while I couldn’t return. I was just 
totally exhausted. 

There was a woman we couldn't get out because others 
were on her legs. We just about pulled her arms out of their 
sockets but we couldn't move her. Then there was this man on 
top, a heavy guy reaching his arms up. It was my thought to 
get him off the top so I could do something with those on the 
bottom. I had him wrap his arms around my neck and I 
pushed against the door as hard as! could. I moved him about 
two feet and by this time he was out of it. He didn’t have 
strength to help me and I didn’t have the strength to lift him. He 
just looked at me and shook his head; there was nothing I 
could do. And then there was a young girl. She was on top, not 
screaming or anything, but in fine shape. I started to walk out 
with her but her leg was wrapped around a table. I don’t know 
how the table got there, but her leg was wrapped around it 
and she couldn't pull it loose. I can’t tell you the ones I left 
there. I couldn't take it any more. That’s when! left. It was ter- 
rible, just terrible. 


A. 


The physician who made the call to the hospital 
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reached the northwest corner of the building and started 
across the grounds at the back of the club. Things had 
changed substantially during his journey to the front drive- 
way. Fire was now pouring through the exit doors at the end 
of the north-south corridor. The Garden Room had taken on 
both a terrifying and spectacular appearance. It was a mass 
of flames and looked like a greenhouse full of orange fire. No 
one in the large crowd near that room could have believed 
that survival inside the building was possible for even a sec- 
ond, and no one could have been sure that the occupants 
had all made it to safety ahead of the fire. 

A large number of people moved aimlessly through the 
garden area trying to locate relatives and friends from whom 
they were separated. All were extremely nervous. A few were 
hysterical. At least two women attempted to reenter the 
burning building to search for lost husbands. Except for the 
intervention of employees they would have succeeded. At 
some point a man looking for a lost relative or friend yelled 
for him by name. He did so loud enough to be heard above 
the noise of the fire. He may or may not have succeeded in 
finding his relative or friend, but he did add immeasurably to 
the sense of disorder at the back of the building. Others 
started almost immediately to do the same thing, and soon 
the noise in the crowd outside the Garden Room matched 
the roar of the blazing fire inside the club. 

The physician moved through the pandemonium of the 
garden as promptly as possible and headed toward the 
northeast corner of the building. By the time he reached the 
grounds outside Exit A the need for his services had grown 
beyond his anticipation. Near the chapel a woman was 
stretched out in the grass gasping for breath while her hus- 
band held her head in his lap and administered as much 
comfort as he could. Others in the same vicinity struggled in 
a variety of ways to rid themselves of the afteraffects of 
smoke inhalation. Most were on their feet getting help from 
a group of employees and patrons. None seemed to be in 
serious trouble. 

Nearer the exit there was a group lying in the grass that 
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seemed to need more immediate attention: They were alive 
but they were just black from the smoke. Their clothes were 
black, their faces were black, and their mouths were black. 
They were coughing and had trouble breathing. None had 
walked to the outside without help. Rescue workers had 
dragged them through the service bar and had left them in 
the grass for others to move away from the building. As he 
turned his attention to this group the physician noticed that 
most of his colleagues with whom he had dined just a few 
minutes earlier were already near the exit trying to help. 

The work inside the exit continued at a furious pace. 
The rescuers carried victim after victim to the outside, rip- 
ped open their shirts and removed their ties so they could 
breathe, and left them a few feet from the building to return 
for more. The physicians and others moved them as quickly 
as possible toward the chapel and attended to their medical 
needs as best they could. To the west of the chapel, in the 
area outside the Garden Room, a group of employees and 
patrons tried to help in other ways. They worked to unite 
families and parties that had gotten separated during evacu- 
ation, consoled and calmed the emotionally distressed, and 
struggled to move the crowd farther away from the building. 

Only the last of these endeavors proved to be virtually 
unmanageable. The crowd in the garden had gotten huge. 
Word of the problems in the Cabaret Room had reached the 
throng in the front parking lot. In large numbers people had 
come to the back of the building to join the large crowd al- 
ready there. They gathered in small groups near the build- 
ing, as though partially in a daze, and watched the fire in the 
Garden Room and the activities near Exit A. Efforts to move 
them away from the fire were largely unsuccessful until the 
employees got some unexpected help from developments 
inside the building. 

The glass that constituted most of the north wall of the 
Garden Room suddenly exploded outward because of the 
enormous buildup of heat inside the structure. At almost the 
same moment other loud blasts occurred somewhere inside 
the building in rapid succession. None of the firefighters at 
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the scene paid much attention to the explosions. They un- 
derstood the reason for them and knew that such explosions 
are acommon occurrence at a major fire. Gas pockets inside 
the burning building had suddenly ignited after coming into 
contact with an oxygen supply. The people at the back of the 
building, however, reacted much differently to the explo- 
sions. Most were sure that the whole structure was ready to 
explode at any moment. The group working with the injured 
in the vicinity of the chapel moved them a little farther away 
from the building, and all of the others moved rapidly away 
from the fire. A large number hurried to the east side of the 
building and started over the steep embankment toward the 
highway, enhancing rumors that served to hamper the work 
of the physicians and the small army of helpers who had 
joined them outside Exit A. 

Word spread among the people at the back of the build- 
ing that an underground gas line ran through the garden 
area from one corner of the club to the other. The crowd 
reacted immediately to that rumor out of fear of a worse ex- 
plosion than those they had already heard. A few more 
moved toward the highway. Those attending to the injured 
concluded that it was necessary to move them a second 
time. Toward the end of this effort the crowd had turned its 
attention to an “imminent disaster” that was the subject of 
still another rumor. A set of high tension power lines that 
crossed the property at the back of the building was sup- 
posedly about to fall. The injured were moved once again. 

During this time additional victims of the fire were 
being dragged from the service bar and left near the exit. 
The doctors and paramedics working there were moving 
from place to place administering aid, issuing instructions to 
patients and helpers, but gradually feeling overwhelmed by 
the circumstances developing around them. Darkness was 
closing in. The injured were now scattered over a wide area 
around the chapel, and their number continued to grow. 
Drugs that had been packed for a disaster were on the way 
to the club in a police car, but for the moment the doctors 
had very few medical supplies with which to work. Rescue 
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squads had arrived on the hill with additional oxygen, but 
the need for it had already far outstripped the supply: 
People were suffering from smoke inhalation. They needed 
oxygen. And we had no way to give it to them. 

In addition, those that were being dragged to the 
outside now were in a worse condition. At first they needed 
relief mostly from smoke inhalation. Not too many had 
suffered even minor burns, but as the rescue work inside the 
exit continued the situation changed drastically: 


I noticed that these people were burned, twisting and 
turning, saying please help me. One man was burned on his 
back; his skin had just rolled up on him. He was burned in the 
face and bleeding in the forehead. 

There was a lady burned so bad her hands were black. I 
thought her legs were black because of colored stockings. But 
I touched her and discovered that the stockings had burned on 
her. She was burned so bad she was in total shock, sitting up 
like a frog, saying nothing, not even moaning. 

He was burned on his back. I didn't try to take his clothes 
off: I asked him where he was burned. He said his back. His 
face was bleeding. He was burned on his face and on his 
hands. He was saying, “Can't somebody give me something for 
pain.” I said, “Try and keep quiet until we get an ambulance.” 
He said, “Oh God, can’t somebody do something.” 


Drugs and dressings were desperately needed to treat and 
relieve the badly burned. Neither was available in ample 
supply. A couple of nurses used napkins to cover burns. Pa- 
trons and employees ripped off their garments—shirts and 
tee shirts from the men and slips from the women—to be 
_used for the same purpose. The fountain in the garden was 
used to wet the makeshift dressing before application. There 
was little else that could be done for the burn victims at the 
scene of the fire. The physician who had made the initial 
hospital call located a member of a rescue squad who had a 
two-way radio. This time he called a police dispatcher: / am 
a physician. I’m at the Beverly Hills Supper Club. Call the 
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hospitals in the area and tell them to prepare for casualties. 


2: 


Firemen arrived at Exit B from the front of the building 
with air tanks strapped to their backs. They climbed to the 
landing outside the exit quickly and prepared to enter the 
smoke-filled hallway on the south side of the Cabaret Room. 
Below the landing, not too far from the exit, a small group of 
musicians stood in the grass trying to account for the mem- 
bers of their band. At least six of their friends, each of whom 
had reacted to the busboy’s evacuation order with indiffer- 
ence, had not yet made it to safety. Others in the large crowd 
on the hillside were engaged in the same endeavor. 

John Davidson was still near the exit trying to get sight 
of his music director. The showroom manager was a little 
closer to the front driveway looking for hostesses and 
cocktail waitresses who worked under her supervision in the 
Cabaret Room. Husbands and wives in various stages of hys- 
teria rushed from place to place trying to locate their lost 
mates. Scores of others moved frantically through the crowd 
looking for relatives or friends separated from them. For 
some there was quick success and exhilaration: 


I looked and looked but couldn't find her. Then I found 
her fifteen or twenty feet away. She was on the ground crying, 
with a girl in a red dress trying to comfort her. 


For others there was only disappointment and more an- 
guish: 

Finally, I saw this man who had on a blue suit and white 
shirt like my husband wore that night. I thought, “Oh God, 
that’s him” and I ran up and grabbed him. When he turned 
around it wasn’t him. I backed off. And I thought, “Oh God, I 
don’t know what I’m going to do.” 


A man still inside the exit door, and in considerably 
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more distress than this woman, must surely have had the 
exact same thought flash through his mind. From near the 
center of the Cabaret Room he had started toward Exit B 
hand in hand with his wife and four others. Just outside the 
showroom doors, before fire spread violently down the hall- 
way toward the exit, he had gotten lost in the smoke and 
separated from his companions. In the near total darkness 
created by that smoke he had simply maintained a straight 
course on leaving the showroom and had ended up in the 
small service bar on the other side of the narrow hallway. 
(See Diagrams No. 1 and 7.) 

From inside the service bar he had listened for what 
seemed like an eternity to the distinctive voice of his wife 
screaming for him from outside the building. He had 
searched through the small room in darkness and desper- 
ation for an avenue of escape. All he had managed to find 
was a door that couldn't be opened from the inside, because 
it had no handle, and an ice machine full of ice. The smoke 
and heat around him had gotten so bad that he had removed 
his coat, filled it with ice, and put it over his head and face. 
After that the conditions in the room had grown worse, and 
he had begun to contemplate putting his whole body in the 
ice machine. But then from the hallway he had crossed to 
get to the service bar his thoughts were interrupted by the 
most welcome inquiry anyone has ever heard: “Is anybody 
in here? Is anybody in here?” 

Between the showroom doors and the exit two firemen 
with air tanks stood in the smoke trying to locate the posi- 
tion of survivors. Very few of those still alive were able to re- 
spond to the inquiry. The man trapped in the service bar 
strained to let them know of his presence, but the punishing 
conditions to which his throat had been subjected had re- 
duced his voice to a whisper. He screamed as loud as he 
could but barely a sound penetrated through the smoke. He 
banged with his fists on the walls and the door of the service 
bar, and the firemen heard. They rescued him from the small 
room, dragged him to the exit door, and handed him to a 
police officer for removal to a safe place below the landing. 
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In a short time the officer located a woman who had 
earlier denounced him violently under a mistaken belief that 
he had tried to block the exit opening: Lady, you said your 
husband had on a white shirt and a blue suit. I think we may 
have him over here. He led her through the frenzied crowd 
to a spot on a hillside not too far below the building. Barely 
conscious, her husband was lying in the grass, receiving 
oxygen from a tank, waiting to be placed in an ambulance, 
and facing an extended stay in a hospital. Still he was im- 
measurably more fortunate than those he left inside the exit 
door. 

Near the showroom doors the firemen had encountered 
a situation not substantially different from the one that 
existed in the service bar at Exit A: 


I was covered to my chest, with only my arms and head 
exposed. The smoke was heavy and it was difficult to breathe. 
The people to my right were already dead and I couldnt tell 
about those behind me. But there was no breathing sounds. 
Neither they nor I could move. At that point two firemen ap- 
peared on my left and moved a person to the outside. I raised 
my left hand to indicate life. They pulled my shoulders with no 
success. | asked them to free my legs and that was difficult be- 
cause Of the bodies on them. Soon my knees appeared and 
they carried me to the outside. 

The fireman kept putting his hand through and saying, 
“There's someone there, grab hold of my hand and I will pull 
you out.” There was a man on my leg and a girl across my 
chest. I got to my feet from under the man and somehow 
hoisted the girl up. She was out but there was still life there, 
so I pushed her up to the man. After they pulled her out they 
got me. 


On this side of the Cabaret Room the mass of tangled bodies 
was a little closer to the outside and smaller than the one 
near Exit A. The rescue effort at this location should have 
been much easier and more successful. But it wasn't. 

Time was extremely short for rescue of those wedged in 
the hallway outside the showroom doors. The firemen un- 
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tangled bodies as rapidly as they could and dragged them to 
the landing outside the exit. It was obvious that the clock 
had become an extremely formidable adversary. Earlier the 
noise level in the narrow hallway had been almost deafen- 
ing. Now it was quiet enough to hear the sounds of people on 
the floor trying to secure a breath of fresh air, and there 
were very few of those sounds to be heard. Under the cir- 
cumstances there was nothing more the firemen could do to 
improve the chances for survival of the living. Their effort at 
the showroom doors was already as furious as it could pos- 
sibly be. 


6. 


By this time the rescue and firefighting operation at 
Beverly Hills was massive. Additional trucks had arrived on 
the hill to pump water on the fire, and scores of firemen had 
come to the scene from surrounding cities and counties. The 
fire chief had established a command post at the front of the 
building from which to direct the operation, but he quickly 
found himself inundated with responsibilities that were 
growing more burdensome with every moment. Fortunately 
he got some relief at a crucial point in time from an unex- 
pected source. 

His predecessor in office had heard of the fire by news 
flash and had come to the club as fast as he could. Once on 
the hill he located the command post and engaged the chief 
in brief conversation: 


Is there anything I can do to help? 

Yes. We've got the damnedest situation you have ever seen in 
your life. It’s really bad. 

Would it help if I handled your dispatching? 

Yes. We need extra ambulances and rescue vehicles, and we 
need them bad. Get what you can. 


The chief had yet had no opportunity for a personal inspec- 
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tion of the situation at the showroom exits. At the end of the 
conversation with his predecessor he left the command post 
and headed across the front driveway toward the west side 
of the club and the garden area at the back of the building. 

As he passed the main entrance he noticed that the two 
water lines that had been dragged through those doors were 
then in use. Three firemen, only one of which was equipped 
with an air tank, had penetrated to the edge of the main bar 
to fight the fire in the front of the club. In that part of the 
building they had encountered plenty of fire to fight. The 
main dining room to their left was burning and the area to 
their right (toward the Zebra Room) was completely en- 
gulfed in flames. Ahead of them there was a glow in the Em- 
pire Room, clearly visible through the heavy black smoke 
that had accumulated there, and a roaring fire in the bar- 
room itself. The air in the main bar and the rest of the front 
area was the hottest in the whole building. Except for a foot 
or so right on the floor it was not even bearable. Above their 
heads the three firefighters could hear the ominous sounds 
of a raging fire on the second floor. But they gave no im- 
mediate thoughts to retreat. Lying on their stomachs under 
the heat and smoke they continued to discharge heavy vol- 
umes of water on the circular bar and the burning walls of 
the barroom. 

Outside the building the fire chief turned the southwest 
corner and hurried along the narrow driveway on the west 
side of the club. He hesitated outside the kitchen exit long 
enough to ascertain that he had two men in that room with 
water lines and then moved on toward the back of the build- 
ing. As he rounded the northwest corner of the club and en- 
tered the west part of the garden area he saw for the first 
time that the structure was indeed on fire. Before this he had 
seen only smoke. In the Garden Room he saw what looked 
like the inside of a furnace. A number of firemen had just 
penetrated the exit doors with water lines, but the battle 
against the fire in the big dining room was clearly being lost. 

The chief moved on through the garden area toward 
Exit A to face what he had painfully been expecting to find: 
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By the time I got there, the garden outside the exit was full 
of people lying in a prone position. They were facing both up 
and down. Some were covered; they were obviously dead. It 
was a gruesome scene at best. 


At the exit door firemen and employees were still at the task 
of dragging patrons from the burning building. Not all of the 
victims were dead. In the grass near the service bar, doctors 
and nurses were administering mouth-to-mouth resuscita- 
tion and heart massage trying to revive some of those left 
near the exit by the rescue workers. The fire chief was a man 
of considerable compassion. He tried hard to control his 
emotions, but tears dropped from his eyes as he looked for 
the first time on the sight at the back of the building. 

He moved toward the chapel where the physicians and 
paramedics had established a medical aid station. On the 
way there he was angered by the sight of people plundering 
the bodies of the dead for wallets, jewelry, and other valu- 
ables. He looked for police help, but the only officer in the vi- 
cinity was inside the exit working with the rescue team. At 
the chapel he found several of the men under his command 
temporarily out of commission because of smoke inhalation 
and heat exhaustion. One couldn’t remember his name and 
had his eyes half-closed. Some of the others were acting 
strange because of lack of oxygen. All were under the watch- 
ful eyes of the medical personnel who had directed them to 
stand aside for awhile. None seemed for the moment in seri- 
ous jeopardy. So the chief left the chapel, walked quickly to 
the northeast corner of the club, and entered the building at 
Exit A. 

The smoke inside the exit had lifted a little more but the 
heat was still terrific. From the service bar he saw fire in the 
Cabaret Room and observed a rescue effort near the show- 
room doors that was unorganized but as effective under the 
circumstances as could be expected: 


Firemen and employees alike were carrying people out, 
on their shoulders or dragging them feet first or hands first, 
getting them to the outside as best they could. 
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Soon after his arrival one of the firemen in the service bar 
recognized the chief, assured him that things were under 
reasonable control, and suggested that perhaps he should 
not run the risk involved in being there. 

The chief left the service bar, turned the northeast 
corner of the building and went to Exit B. The scene outside 
that exit was similar in appearance to the one outside Exit A 
except that it was smaller in scale. Fewer rescue workers 
were dragging patrons to the landing outside the exit. Fewer 
bodies were lying on the steep embankment below the 
building, and only two firefighters had suffered the adverse 
effects of smoke inhalation. One of the two was in serious 
condition, however. He had been pulled unconscious from 
the building by other firemen and carried down the steps 
from the landing feet first by a couple of patrons. In the pres- 
ence of the chief someone pronounced him dead: / fell 
apart. He ts a good friend of mine. But I discovered when I 
checked him that he wasn’t dead. We called for an ambu- 
lance and in the meantime somebody worked on him, gave 
him mouth-to-mouth, and he recovered. Another of the 
chief's friends, the officer in charge of the rescue work at the 
exit, was not in much better shape. The heat and smoke to 
which he had been subjected inside the building had 
rendered him delirious. The chief ordered him to stand aside 
for awhile and then departed for the front of the building. He 
had inspected the whole site. He left the east side of the 
building in despair: / just had to leave. I felt like a general in 
a war must feel. I had to leave. 

At the command post the mayor of the City of Southgate 
was calling for help from the Kentucky State Police and 
every other police agency within reach of the club. At the 
end of his trek around the building, the chief joined him 
there and assessed the overall situation. The rescue opera- 
tion at the showroom exits was running as smoothly as pos- 
sible and still had top priority. Rescue units and ambulances 
were arriving at the club in substantial numbers. The drive- 
way, though crowded from the highway to the top of the hill, 
was open for emergency vehicles. Water lines had been laid 
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on all four sides of the building, and fire chiefs from several 
other departments were directing the work of a force now 
numbering in the hundreds. Firemen were on the roof and 
inside nearly every exit with water. The fire had spread to 
every part of the structure except the extreme front around 
the foyer and the kitchen. The building was headed for total 
destruction. There was very little to feel good about. As the 
chief put it: The situation was out of control. 


f. 


The clock moved well past ten and ticked toward elev- 
en. The work force inside Exit A was very different from the 
one that started the rescue there. No longer was it made up 
mostly of employees. The bartender who had initiated the 
effort by trying to reach the cocktail waiter trapped at the 
showroom doors was gone. He had departed the building for 
the final time after finding the body of the bartender who 
earlier had helped him direct the eyacuation through the 
service bar: 


We were getting people from behind the bar when we 
found Steve. He had waited a couple of seconds too long to try 
to get out. I dragged his body to the outside and left for home. 
I couldn't take it anymore. 


Dick Schilling’s brother-in-law was no longer involved 
in the rescue work. He had succumbed to the conditions of 
the service bar and was on the ground near the chapel 
awaiting hospitalization. Others from the original band of 
rescuers had given up the effort for a different reason: The 
last person I pulled out was in bad condition. I did not 
reenter the building again. The ones we were pulling out 
looked as though they could not recover. Scott Schilling was 
still inside the exit doing what he could. So was the barten- 
der who had stood with Scott at the Zebra Room entrance 
before fire spread to the back of the building. Both were near 
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physical exhaustion but neither had given serious thought to 
surrendering the building to the fire. 

The rescue work here had changed in tone and charac- 
ter. It had ceased to be disorganized and frantic and was 
now methodical. There was some occasional conversation 
among the workers, although always pertinent to the rescue, 
and some noise from a water line brought through the exit 
door to provide protection against the fire. Otherwise it was 
quiet in both the service bar and northeast corner of the 
Cabaret Room. There was a conspicuous absence of noise in 
the vicinity of the bodies stretched out on the floor beyond 
the showroom doors. 

All of the bodies in the service bar had been removed to 
the outside, and so had the ones that had blocked the show- 
room doorway. The rescuers were in the Cabaret Room 
working to remove the bodies from there. The extreme 
urgency that had once been attached to their mission was 
missing. The quiet that had settled over the northeast corner 
of the showroom was no doubt partially responsible. 

The rescue work on the other side of the showroom in- 
side the doorway at Exit B was nearing conclusion. None of 
the firemen had been able to penetrate into the Cabaret 
Room from that location because of the fire. So the number 
of victims beyond the showroom doors was unknown. The 
rescuers had successfully untangled the bodies stacked in 
the hallway leading to the exit and had removed most of 
them to the outside. As they worked to remove the last few, 
the final rescue operation at Exit B got underway. An assis- 
tant fire chief entered the building from the landing outside 
the exit, turned right in the narrow hallway beyond the exit 
door, and headed toward the backstage dressing rooms. 
(See Diagram No. 7.) None of the other workers had ven- 
tured in that direction. 

Unlike those workers near the showroom doors, the as- 
sistant chief had no equipment for protection against the ef- 
fects of smoke and toxic gases. He felt, however, that he 
could move a few feet inside the exit door without undue 
risk. So he dropped to his belly and crawled to the corridor 
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that ran alongside the dressing rooms in a northerly direc- 
tion toward the showroom stage. (See Diagram No. 7.) The 
conditions in that corridor were as bad as those in the 
hallway outside the Cabaret Room. Breathing was extremely 
difficult, even while lying in a prone position, and it was 
brutally hot almost to the floor. Nonetheless the assistant 
chief decided to venture a little farther from the exit door, 
left the corridor still crawling slowly on his belly, and en- 
tered the first dressing room off to his right. 

Just a few feet inside that small room he found four or 
five bodies lying on the floor. None seemed to have suffered 
serious burns but all were apparently dead. From head to 
toe they were covered with black soot that looked and felt 
like coal dust. The assistant chief called to the other res- 
cuers for help and started the exhausting job of removing 
the bodies to the landing outside the exit. Then with a fresh 
supply of air in his lungs, and the last body on the way to the 
grass below the landing, he reentered the building and re- 
turned to the corridor outside the dressing rooms. There 
was still no fire in the area but the sounds coming from the 
Cabaret Room were more threatening than before: / could 
hear flames out there; I could hear them cracking. 

This time he moved farther up the corridor toward the 
stage. In the hallway he found some musical instruments 
and carrying cases in disarray, pushed them out of his path, 
and crawled into the second dressing room off to the right. 
Near the middle of that room he found three or four bodies 
clad in tuxedoes, members of the band who had reacted 
slowly to the evacuation order. And then he found not too 
far away a group of perhaps as many as fifteen people “just 
stacked one on top of the other”—patrons who had gotten 
lost no doubt on the way from the showroom exit. As he had 
done before, he called for help and started for the exit drag- 
ging one of the bodies along the floor with him. He knew 
there was little time left to complete the debilitating work in- 
side the exit. The fire in the Cabaret Room was rapidly clos- 
ing in on the rescuers. 
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8. 


The number of bodies lying in the grass near the chapel 
and below the landing outside Exit B got larger and larger. 
As it did the crowd at the back of the building became quiet- 
er and more subdued. The physicians and other medical 
personnel continued to move through the area administer- 
ing aid to the living and checking for the possibility of 
heartbeats in the dead. As rapidly as possible the injured 
and disabled were being loaded into ambulances and other 
rescue vehicles for removal to hospitals. More and more of 
the patrons and employees were finding the situation 
around the showroom exits a little too gruesome to bear: 


I know some first aid and so I asked a policeman what I 
could do to help. He said, “Check and see who's alive.” I 
looked down and there wasn't anybody alive. I got a little sick. 
I went to a woman, and she wasn't breathing either. I just 
turned and went down the hill. I was numb. 


I saw these people lying on the ground. They looked like 
they were asleep. They weren't burned or anything, and their 
faces weren't covered. I almost stepped on them before I 
realized they didn't look quite natural. | asked a man nearby 
if they were hurt. He said that they were all dead. I turned and 
ran. 


At some point hundreds of additional people descended 
the steep embankment on the east side of the building to get 
away from the fire. Rope was provided by firefighters to 
make the difficult trip down the hill a little easier. At about 
the same time police and fire officials began to ask nones- 
sential personnel to leave the premises. In substantial num- 
bers and in various directions patrons and employees 
headed toward the highway below the club. The crowd 
standing around the building dwindled in size, but it did not 
totally disperse. 

Lots of patrons were still trying to find people with 
whom they had come to the club. Very few were willing to 
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leave the site of the fire. Most of them continued for a while 
longer to circle the building and crisscross the grounds 
searching through the darkness for sight of a relative or 
friend. For some the search ended rather quickly. The thir- 
teen-year-old boys from the barmitzvah party had located 
their parents within a few minutes of their own evacuation. 
For others the search extended well into the night: 


All ten of us separated when fire entered the Cabaret 
Room. Within an hour I had found all of my family except my 
wife. I thought she was surely dead. But I found her on the 
highway at about one o'clock. 


For others the painful effort did not end on the night of the 
fire, nor did it end on the hill surrounding the club. It ended 
only with the identification of a charred body in a temporary 
morgue set up in an armory several miles from the site of the 
disaster. 


9. 


During the last phases of the rescue work at the show- 
room exits, the news media arrived at the scene of the fire in 
great force. All of the local television stations, the three na- 
tional networks, and a host of newspaper reporters got there 
at about the same time. From the moment it started, the 
media coverage of the disaster at Beverly Hills became to 
some extent part of the disaster itself. The fire chief was at 
the command post during this time weighing among other 
things the advisability of putting more water into the build- 
ing through the roof. More water would have meant more 
steam and more steam would have meant additional 
jeopardy for firefighters, rescue workers, and others still in 
the building. The mayor of Southgate approached the com- 
mand post while the chief and others contemplated such 
matters and informed him that members of the press corps 
were on the hill and wanted an interview with the person in 
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charge of the fire and rescue operation. 

To say the least the fire chief was not very receptive. 
The building was in full blaze at the time. Firemen were in- 
side nearly every exit with no guaranteed avenue of escape 
from the building should that become necessary. Ambu- 
lances and rescue vans were speeding up the driveway and 
back down with injured patrons on the way to local hospi- 
tals. At neither of the showroom exits was the rescue work 
complete, and nobody at either one could have known how 
many people were still trapped inside the structure. Scores 
of bodies were lying motionless in the grass on two sides of 
the club, and the number was growing all the time. Under 
the circumstances the fire chief thought that an interview 
with the news media was too much to ask, and so he refused. 

Before long, however, the powers of the press and the 
tick of the clock put unbeatable pressures upon him. This 
time the clock was moving toward late hour newscasts on 
local television stations all across the eastern half of the 
United States. The tragic dimensions of the Beverly Hills 
Supper Club disaster were neither clear nor complete at this 
moment, but the fire had nonetheless already become a 
spectacular media event, an electrifying lead story for any 
news report. And it was recognized and treated as such by 
the reporters who had managed to get to the scene early. 
Their normal pursuit of a story and their determination to 
have questions of importance authoritatively answered led 
them to pressure the mayor for an interview with the fire 
chief. That pressure ultimately was felt by the fire chief and 
had its intended effect. He left the command post in the 
hands of one of his trusted assistants and headed away from 
the building to meet the press. 

His encounter with the news media started at a station 
set up in the driveway some distance from the front of the 
building. For the chief it did not begin on a purely positive 
note: I knew exactly what they were trying to do—to make 
it spectacular of course. They wanted a view of the burning 
building in the background. And that’s what they got. For the 
next thirty to forty-five minutes he stood in the driveway 
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with ambulances streaming past him, on camera the whole 
time, struggling to field questions about the nature and 
scope of the tragedy. He gave separate interviews to corres- 
pondents of each of the three national television networks 
and then spent considerable time with reporters and 
cameramen representing local television stations and news- 
papers. 

From its less than propitious beginning, the encounter 
between the chief and representatives of the media deterior- 
ated steadily: 


Every one of them tried to put words in my mouth, insofar 
as four or five or six hundred people being dead. And they 
kept trying to say, “There are thousands of people left in there, 
isn't that right?” They didn’t want to listen to the truth. They 
wanted to make it even more spectacular, if it could have been 
in fact. 


Unhappily, the chief finished the session in the drive- 
way and returned to his command post to attend to matters 
considered by him to be more important. There he encoun- 
tered additional members of the press corps waiting with 
more questions: 


I told them absolutely not. That's when I had an argument 
with one of them who was relying on the First Amendment to 
the Constitution and the public’s right to know. What I told him 
I couldn’t repeat here. We had an argument and I walked 
away from the man. 


Eventually, the fire chief approached the highest police au- 
thority he could find to ask that the press be moved as far 
from the site of the fire as possible. Of course, this was not 
possible, and the chief returned to his more important re- 
sponsibilities. He was left, however, with very bad feelings 
about his experience with the press: After a time they ham- 
pered my ability to think, to work, and to carry out certain 
required assignments. 
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10. 


The news coverage of the Supper Club fire was of par- 
ticular interest in two households far from Southgate. In the 
basement of the governor’s mansion in the capitol city of 
Kentucky a state trooper sat with his eyes glued to a televi- 
sion set tuned to late developing news from the site of the 
fire. The governor was in an upstairs bedroom preparing to 
retire for the evening. The governor knew of the fire in the 
club from television reports he had seen earlier, but knew 
nothing of the magnitude of the disaster. 

As the news from the scene grew progressively worse 
the trooper picked up a telephone and called upstairs as he 
had been instructed to do: The situation at Beverly Hills is a 
lot worse than first reported. The governor promptly re- 
turned to the basement of the mansion to monitor the news 
coverage of the fire more closely. Within thirty minutes he 
knew that a trip to northern Kentucky was essential. He 
called for a car and prepared to leave as soon as possible. 

In Fort Lauderdale, Florida, nearly a thousand miles 
away, another television set was receiving late news cover- 
age of the fire. Watching that coverage was a man who had 
earlier received one of the worst telephone calls of his life. 
The call had come from a private telephone in a small res- 
taurant located on the highway just below the site of the fire: 


Mr. Schilling, there’s been a fire. The club ts gone. 
Gone? What do you mean it’s gone? 

I mean gone, burned down! 

My God! How bad ts it? 

Well, its bad, really bad. 

Are the boys all right? 

Yes. 

Get them. I want to talk with them. 


The caller had been one of the club’s most trusted employ- 
ees. The conversation with Schilling had been brief and 
painfully to the point, and it had served to send the employ- 
ee back up the driveway toward the building looking for Rick 
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and Kon. It had rendered Dick Schilling momentarily sense- 
less. Everything imaginable had flashed through his mind al- 
most instantly, and when he had tried to occupy himself 
while waiting for a return call from his sons he made a bad 
choice. He had turned the television set on. 

Dick Schilling was not in good health at the time. He 
was recovering from recent major surgery. The employee 
who had called about the fire had known of this and had 
spared him the woeful details of the tragedy at his club, but 
the news coverage that spilled out into his living room from 
the scene of the fire was not so considerate. It originated 
from a driveway that Schilling had used thousands of times 
in the previous eight years. It purported to provide live 
coverage. In the background the building was engulfed in 
flames from front to back and side to side. The words of the 
news correspondent were utterly and totally devastating: 
Scores of patrons and employees are injured. Hundreds are 
dead. And hundreds of others are still trapped somewhere in 
the building. 

Dick Schilling no longer needed to talk with his sons. 
Like the governor of Kentucky, the news report convinced 
him he was needed at Southgate. / don’t care if I die. lve got 
to get up there and see what's happening. I can't stay down 
here. His physician advised him not to go. He got ready and 
left at the earliest possible moment. 


l1. 


A representative of the governor’s office arrived on the 
hill at some point during the late evening and sought out the 
mayor of Southgate. The mayor sought out the fire chief. The 
chief was still stinging from his encounter with the press: 
That’s your bailiwick. You take care of the governor's Office. 
To hell with them. I’ve got this building to take care of. He did 
have a fire scene to care for but there was very little he 
could do for the building. He and his assistant had just com- 
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pleted a reassessment of their situation: 


We can't put out more lines. We don’t have any additional 
water. There are no more doorways to go through with lines. 
And the fire— it’s gotten away from us. It’s out of control. 


More than seventy-five firemen and rescue workers 
were still inside the burning building at “God only knows 
where.” The chief turned his attention to their safety. He left 
the command post after a brief argument with the represen- 
tative of the governor's office and headed around the west 
side of the building: / think my main aim at that time was to 
get out of there before I said something to somebody that I 
would be regretting later on. He stopped at the kitchen exit 
to check on his men. They were still inside the building but 
under no imminent threat, so he moved on to the garden 
where he found his brother, a Catholic priest, who had come 
to the site to administer last rites. They exchanged greet- 
ings, walked through the garden talking quietly about the 
situation before them, and separated near Exit A to go about 
their work. 

On his first inspection of the exit, the chief had ob- 
served furious activity. The work of the firemen and employ- 
ees was now much more subdued. By battering a hole 
through the brick wall behind the showroom stage, a couple 
of firefighters had pulled a live patron to the outside at ap- 
proximately 11:00 PM. Almost instantly that person had died 
in the grass on the east side of the building. Since then no 
one had been taken from the building alive. Nothing in sight 
at Exit A offered the chief much reason to believe that things 
were very likely to improve there. So he left for the front of 
the building convinced that no one remained alive inside the 
club except for the firefighters and rescue workers. 

Probably sometime between 11:30 and 12:00 P.M., the 
head of a fire department from a city adjoining Southgate 
came to the command post for a conference with the South- 
gate chief to offer an assessment of the overall situation and 
some advice: 


Chief. I think it’s out of control. Definitely. And we're 
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not going to do any good inside. We're not pulling anybody 
out at this point who is alive. And we're going to kill some 
people. Let's spread the word to the men to get the hell out of 
the building. 


He was unquestionably right. The Southgate chief knew that. 
No longer was there even a remote possibility that survivors 
of the fire remained inside the exits. Still the decision to 
abandon the building was not an easy one to make. 

The rescue work had ended at Exit B but not at Exit A. 
Flames had filled the hallway on the south side of the 
Cabaret Room and had forced the firemen there to retreat to 
the landing outside the building. The fire had moved closer 
to the double doors leading into the northeast service bar 
but had not yet made it impossible to enter the showroom 
there. Scott Schilling, the bartender from the front barroom, 
a group of firemen, and perhaps a few others were still there 
trying to remove bodies from the northeast corner of the 
Cabaret Room. By this time all of them had been exposed to 
the punishing heat and smoke of the service bar for a long 
time. Scott and the bartender from the front bar had been 
there longer than anyone else. Both were very close to col- 
lapse: / was real sick. | went to my knees. I couldn't walk. And 
so were all of the others. Most had already pushed them- 
selves well beyond the point of exhaustion. 

The Southgate fire chief knew of this fact as he stood at 
the command post and weighed the advice given to him by 
his counterpart from the other department. He knew that the 
risk of being inside the building was steadily getting worse. 
Both the roof and walls of the structure had been sufficiently 
weakened by the fire to collapse at any moment. He 
searched for some reason to continue to expose his men to 
increasing risk. None could be found. Unquestionably it was 
time to surrender the building to the fire, so he issued an 
order for the firefighters and rescue workers to abandon the 
building as soon as possible. 
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The commissioner of the Kentucky state police arrived 
on the hill outside the club barely before midnight. Several 
members of his force had arrived earlier. Most of the patrons 
and employees who had escaped the fire had moved or been 
moved off the hill by this time. All of the seriously injured 
had been taken to hospitals for treatment. The state police 
had fairly well established control over the site of the disas- 
ter. They had impounded all vehicles parked in the Beverly 
Hills lots and had called for buses to transport healthy 
people away from the scene. Only a few unauthorized people 
remained milling around the building, but the media was 
still there in force. Traffic in the vicinity of the fire was heavy 
although the highways and roads were open for emergency 
travel. The driveway in front of the club was lined with vehi- 
cles from bottom to top leaving one open lane. As the police 
commissioner moved up the driveway toward the fire, the 
last few firemen to comply with the chief’s evacuation order 
were exiting the building through the front door. 

At the top of the hill the commissioner left his auto- 
mobile and headed in the direction of the command post. He 
located the fire chief without difficulty and soon found him- 
self hearing first hand about the details of the disaster. Be- 
fore leaving his home in central Kentucky ninety minutes 
earlier he had been told that the situation at the club was 
terrible. The facts and figures provided by the fire chief con- 
firmed that report and more. At least seventy people had suf- 
fered serious and disabling injuries. Hundreds of others had 
suffered some degree of smoke inhalation. More than 130 
bodies had been recovered from the Cabaret Room. Several 
of the people sent to local hospitals had been barely alive; 
some would surely fail to survive. And then of course there 
was the unknown factor, the number of bodies left behind 
when the rescue workers abandoned the building. The fire 
chief thought that there might be as many as two or three 
hundred additional fatalities in the Cabaret Room alone. 
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At the end of his conversation with the chief, the com- 
missioner went to his car and called the nearest state police 
post. He asked that a communications van and additional 
manpower be sent to the club. Then he had a conversation 
with the mayor of Southgate in which the mayor asked what 
the commissioner anticipated: / want the state police to in- 
vestigate this matter. We don’t have the manpower or au- 
thority to do it. Only the state’s chief executive had the au- 
thority to respond to the mayor's request. The commis- 
sioner discovered by use of his radio that the governor was 
at that moment on his way to Southgate. He assured the 
mayor that his request for an investigation would be pre- 
sented to the governor as soon as possible. Then he left the 
front driveway for an inspection of the area at the back of 
the building. 

By the time he got to the garden area approximately 
thirty minutes had elapsed since his arrival. All but thirty to 
forty of the bodies removed from the Cabaret Room had al- 
ready been taken to a morgue, and a couple of huge army 
personnel carriers were then at the rear of the club to get 
the rest. While the carriers were being loaded a number of 
firemen continued to pour water on the fire, but it was obvi- 
ous to the commissioner that the building would suffer total 
destruction. The exterior walls had already fallen in several 
places and much of the roof had collapsed. Except for the 
small section over the northeast service bar all of the roof of 
the Cabaret Room was down, and toward the front and cen- 
ter of the club the fire was finally burning itself out. As he left 
the garden area to complete his inspection of the grounds, 


the commissioner knew that the fire was nearly over. 
By 2:00 AM. the sky was relatively clear over the site and 


dark. Activity on the hill was minimal by this time and 
largely insignificant. Those remaining consisted mostly of 
firemen, police officers, members of the press, and public of- 
ficials. The commissioner of state police had left to intercept 
the governor for a meeting on the highway outside South- 
gate. He wanted to give the chief executive facts and figures 
about the nature of the tragedy and to tell him about the 
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mayor's request for an investigation. 

The fire chief was worried now about only one thing, 
the bodies lying underneath the ashes and debris of the 
Cabaret Room. A small blaze or two burned in the building 
and combustibles were still smoldering, but the fire was fi- 
nally under control, at least in a sense: /t was under control 
to the extent that everything had burned up. I mean there 
was nothing left to burn. 

So in the early hours of the morning he shut down the 
water lines and organized a meeting of his officers to consid- 
er strategy for the recovery of bodies. Both he and his offi- 
cers knew that the men under their command were near 
exhaustion. Most had been battling the fire for more than 
four hours; some had been there longer than five. With no 
reason to continue working through the night they decided 
to terminate operations promptly and wait for daybreak to 
begin the unpleasant task awaiting them in the Cabaret 
Room. 


l3. 


The devastation at Beverly Hills was more clearly visi- 
ble in the natural light that fell over the club at dawn. The 
roof had collapsed in every part of the building except the 
extreme front area, the portion covering the entrance and 
the foyer, and a small area along the exterior wall of the 
kitchen. Destruction had been complete in the Cabaret 
Room, Garden Room, Empire Room, Viennese Room, main 
dining room, main bar, Zebra Room, and check room. Most 
of the second floor had also been destroyed. Only the base- 
ment of the building had escaped heavy damage, and even 
there some steel beams had collapsed and allowed the floor 
above to fall. The people at the site who had known Beverly 
Hills were stunned. Twelve hours earlier the club had been 
a beautiful and elegant structure. In the early morning light 
of May 29, 1977, it was a pile of ashes, rubble, and debris. 
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At approximately 8:00 AM., the search of the Cabaret 
Room for additional victims of the fire got underway. It 
started with the removal of the collapsed roof and the demo- 
lition of one of the showroom’s exterior walls. In about two 
hours the recovery team moved through the service bar and 
entered the northeast corner of the room to begin the actual 
work of sifting through the debris for bodies. After moving 
the remnants of tables, chairs, and other objects out of the 
way, the firemen started a sweep across the showroom floor 
just inside the service bar. 

Very quickly they found thirteen bodies. All had been 
badly burned. They carried them to the garden area for re- 
moval to the morgue and returned to the building to con- 
tinue the search. A second sweep across the showroom 
floor, this one a little deeper than the first, produced a total 
of eight bodies, and a third resulted in the discovery of five 
more. (The location of these bodies, as well as those taken 
from the Cabaret Room the night before, are shown on a 
drawing, identified here as Diagram No. 9, that was prepared 
from information given to investigators sometime after the 
fire.) By the end of the third sweep across the search area, 
the recovery team had moved well into the northeast sec- 
tion of the Cabaret Room. To their great surprise they had 
found only twenty-six bodies. 

After a time they moved to the southeast corner of the 
room and searched the area near the double doors that led 
to Exit B. Not a single body was found inside the showroom 
at that location and none was found in the outer hallway 
there or in the backstage dressing rooms. After a couple of 
sweeps across the entire Cabaret Room produced no addi- 
tional fatalities, the firemen moved into the north-south cor- 
ridor. They searched that long hallway thoroughly from one 
end to the other and then made a sweep across part of the 
Empire Room. The results were the same—no additional 
victims of the fire. 

By this time the rescue team had worked a long day. 
Only the bodies of the two young women who had died on 
the second floor of the building had not been found. The fire- 
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men left the wreckage of the Empire Room, believing that 
the casualty list was complete, and headed toward the gar- 
den area at the back of the building. Almost twenty-four 
hours had elapsed since the outbreak of fire at the Zebra 
Room. Most of the crucial facts about the scope of the 
tragedy were now a matter of recorded history: more than 
seventy people seriously injured, hundreds permanently 
scarred by the trauma of narrow escape, and one hundred- 
sixty-three fatalities. 

The commissioner of state police spent most of the day 
after the fire at the site of the disaster. The mayor’s request 
for a state investigation had been approved by the governor, 
and the commissioner had been assigned a leading role in 
directing it. He had not yet received control over the prem- 
ises from the fire chief but he had decided to stay on the 
grounds during the recovery work to look through the 
wreckage of the building. As a consequence he put himself in 
a position at some point before noon to hear the beginning 
of a most tantalizing conversation. 

The state fire marshal had come to the site of the fire 
early that morning. The Beverly Hills Supper Club was a 
name with which he was familiar. Apparently he had given 
the facility some serious thought as he travelled to South- 
gate in the early morning hours after the fire. Near noon he 
located the governor in the garden area at the back of the 
building and gave him some news that he surely would have 
preferred not to hear: Governor, we've got a problem with 
this building. The commissioner of state police was in the vi- 
cinity. He heard the opening of the conversation but not the 
governor’s response. He was told at a later time by another 
official that the governor had responded rather pointedly: /f 
there’s a problem with this building it’s not ours, it's yours. 
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Chapter e, 


The Aftermath 


The governor wasted no time in acting on the mayor's 
request. The commissioner of state police and the state fire 
marshal were ordered to coordinate an investigation. A team 
of more than thirty detectives from the state police was cho- 
sen by the commissioner to work the case. Two fire analysis 
experts from the United States Department of Commerce 
and one from the National Fire Protection Association were 
invited to join the effort. The governor had assembled a 
complete investigation team by the end of the first full day 
after the fire. His instructions were brief and simple: Leave 
no stone unturned in a search for truth about the fire. 

The search for answers began in earnest on the morn- 
ing of the second day. The fire experts arrived at the site of 
the fire to begin sifting through the ashes and debris of the 
building’s remains. Others on the investigative team estab- 
lished a base of operations at a nearby motel and started the 
task of identifying and locating people who had been in the 
club on the night of the fire. The detectives from the state 
police began the investigation with the witnesses thought to 
have the more reliable information about the origin and de- 
velopment of the fire. As soon as possible, they questioned 
the firefighters who had been inside the building at the 
height of the fire, the sons of Dick Schilling, and the employ- 
ees who had been most centrally involved in the discovery 
of the fire. The initial objective of the investigators was to 
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obtain only enough information to formulate some tentative 
ideas about the origin, cause, and spread of the fire. 

At the end of the day they gathered at the motel to com- 
pare notes and consolidate impressions. They thought by 
this time that the deaths had all occurred in the back part of 
the building. They strongly suspected that the fire had 
burned for a considerable period of time before discovery, 
probably in a concealed area around the Zebra Room, and 
had spread through the building in several directions with 
incredible speed. More importantly, they suspected even at 
this early moment that the stunning loss of life still so much 
on everyone's minds had been more senseless than anyone 
might have imagined. The fire experts had been inside the 
remains of the building for only a few hours. They knew 
nothing yet about the history of Schilling’s club, but already 
they had seen enough to know that the tragedy of Beverly 
Hills would never be characterized as a freak accident or act 
of God. 


A 


For the next few days the investigation moved ahead on 
two fronts. The experts continued to search through the re- 
mains of the building for the cause of the fire and the factors 
that had contributed to the heavy loss of life. They collected 
materials from all parts of the structure and sent them to 
laboratories for analysis of flame spread potential, chemical 
composition, and identification. They assembled for inspec- 
tion and scientific evaluation everything from electrical 
components to samples of support beams. They dissected 
the remains of the Zebra Room virtually piece by piece in a 
search for the sources of ignition. 

The detectives from the state police simultaneously 
were working on their part of the investigation. They 
compiled a list of more than a thousand people with perti- 
nent information about the disaster, interviewed hundreds 
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of witnesses on tape, and began the process of reducing tes- 
timony to written form for subsequent use. From the owners 
of the building they obtained records and documents perti- 
nent to the investigation and scrutinized the activities of 
state and local agencies that had shouldered responsibility 
for the safety of the club. 

Gradually there emerged from these efforts the outline 
of an ugly picture. On each succeeding day of the investiga- 
tion the fire looked more and more like a totally predictable 
and avoidable act of homicide. In no more than a week the 
investigators found abundant evidence of carelessness, 
complacency, and human error. The commissioner of state 
police and the fire marshal found themselves directing an in- 
vestigation that seemed headed toward certain engagement 
with a grand jury. And for one of the two that presented con- 
siderable difficulty. 


3: 


From the beginning the fire marshal had limited his in- 
volvement in the investigation. He had missed an early 
meeting without explanation, and during the first days at the 
site of the fire had been prominent only by his absence. For 
a while hardly anyone but the commissioner of state police 
noticed his low profile. But that changed quickly. He became 
newsworthy enough for mention in a major story in the 
state’s leading newspaper: To the surprise of some, the 
state’s highest ranking fire offical ... remained behind the 
scenes yesterday. And then he was suddenly thrust 
squarely into the public spotlight by events that occurred 
more than a hundred miles from the center of the investiga- 
tion. 

A committee of the state legislature convened a public 
hearing in the state capitol to inquire about the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the fire. The state senator who had 
visited the fire marshal’s office a few months before the fire 
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appeared before the committee as a star witness. He told of 
his efforts to sound a warning about fire hazards at Beverly 
Hills and about his face-to-face encounter with the head of 
the office. He quoted the fire marshal as having said on that 
occasion that the club was a known fire risk, that the owner 
had been particularly uncooperative, and that higher au- 
thority had sidetracked his efforts to make the building safe. 
The fire marshal made no appearance before the com- 
mittee. For awhile he kept his silence. But ultimately he 
found himself unable to resist the pressure generated by 
widespread news coverage of the senator’s testimony. He re- 
duced his reaction to writing and released it to the press: 


Senator Easterly has stated that he discussed the Beverly 
Hills Supper Club with me in December, 1976. I do not recall 
this conversation, nor do the log books of my office show that 
Senator Easterly was in our office during December. . . . 

If I ever discussed problems of enforcing fire codes with 
Senator Easterly or anyone else, | would have been referring 
to problems which existed at the time | was an employee of the 
Division of Fire Prevention, rather than anything that has oc- 
curred since I became Fire Marshal in 1972. 

Never since I have been Fire Marshal have any of my 
superiors discussed or communicated with me in any way on 
enforcement of fire safety at Beverly Hills. . . . 


He concluded his statement with a warning that he would 
have no more to say about the fire. He understood by this 
time the seriousness of his predicament and the foolishness 
of public statements about his conduct. He had delivered to 
investigative team the records of his office pertaining to Be- 
verly Hills. He was clearly no longer an investigator of the 
fire. He was instead one of the targets of the investigation. 


4. 


Constitutional authority to pursue a criminal 
prosecution in connection with the fire rested in a man who 
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understood immediately the need to be involved in the 
investigation: / was concerned about the situation and felt 
there was a possibility of criminal involvement in one way or 
another. He learned early about the mayor's request for an 
investigation by the state police and was truly pleased about 
that development. He knew that the State Police was the 
only agency with sufficient manpower to handle the case; 
and he believed that officers in that agency would be sensi- 
tive to his interests and at the right time would invite him to 
join the investigation. 

For a few days after the fire he waited patiently for a call 
from the commissioner of state police. No one connected 
with the investigation had given thought to his concerns or 
interests. A few more days passed before his patience slip- 
ped away. Then with the investigation about a week old he 
called the capitol to complain to the state’s attorney general: 
I'm the Commonwealth Attorney of Campbell County and 
solely responsible for criminal prosecutions conducted in this 
jurisdiction. I have no idea what's going on over there. No 
one from the state has yet seen fit even to contact my Office. 
And I don’t like it. The attorney general called the governor’s 
office. The governor's office called the investigators. 

In less than twenty-four hours the commissioner of 
state police entered a courthouse near Beverly Hills looking 
for the office of Commonwealth's Attorney. He was there 
principally to calm stormy waters. He located the pros- 
ecutor without difficulty, briefed him on the status of the in- 
vestigation, and told him as much as he then knew about the 
fire. He asked the prosecutor for no assistance and extended 
to him no invitation to join the investigation. He promised 
future reports on the development of the case but made no 
specific arrangements for additional contact. The meeting 
ended with the investigative team intact and the course of 
the investigation unchanged. The only man with authority to 
prosecute crimes committed in the county where the fire oc- 
curred was not even on the fringes of the investigation. He 
was not at all pleased about it. 
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D. 


The investigators worked at the site of the fire for about 
two weeks. They relinquished the remains of the building to 
the owners at the end of that effort and moved their opera- 
tion to state police headquarters in the state capitol. They 
continued for several weeks thereafter to interview wit- 
nesses and to assemble documentary evidence about the 
construction of the building and the operation of the club. 
By early August they had produced more than 10,000 pages 
of transcribed testimony and a mountain of documents and 
records about the fire and the building. 

By this time a little pressure was being felt by the inves- 
tigators to move toward a conclusion. No one had urged the 
investigators to stop the search for information or to rush to 
judgment about the circumstances surrounding the fire. The 
pressure was more subtle and more indirect. A federal 
agency, caught in the midst of an appropriations hearing, 
had issued a report on the fire. A congressman from Ohio 
had announced plans to hold a congressional hearing on the 
tragedy in the city of Cincinnati as soon as possible. In the 
face of these developments the commissioner of state police 
felt a need to hasten an investigation that had so far been 
very thorough and very methodical. 

The investigators exhausted their last worthwhile 
source of information about the fire and reassembled in the 
state capitol under the direction of the commissioner for the 
purpose of analyzing the evidence and preparing a report. 
Scores of questions were ready for final consideration. 
Where did the fire start? What was the source of ignition? By 
what route and how quickly did it travel to the showroom? 
Did the owners and employees issue a timely warning of the 
need to evacuate? Was the showroom overcrowded on the 
night of the fire? Did the occupants of that part of the build- 
ing fail to react promptly and properly to an evacuation 
order? Did deaths result in the fire because of building and 
fire code violations? Were state and local officials responsi- 
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ble for the condition of the building? 

The investigators moved into the final phase of their 
work with dispatch. They spent long hours of long weeks or- 
ganizing and evaluating their evidence, testing theories 
about the development of the fire, and formulating tentative 
findings of fact on the crucial issues. Through the month of 
August they worked no less carefully and meticulously than 
during their search for information about the fire. But in 
early September the pressure for an end to the investigation 
increased. 

The congressman from Ohio established a date for his 
hearing, September 19, 1977, and informed the governor of 
Kentucky that he intended to proceed on that day with or 
without the state’s participation. The governor wanted to 
appear before the congressional committee and to submit 
on that occasion a finished report on the fire. For the first 
time the investigators confronted a deadline. 

The commissioner of state police and the members of 
his team worked virtually day and night during the first part 
of September. The deadline was never very far from their 
thoughts. They drafted their report in segments, without the 
kind of review and reflection needed, and delivered it to a 
printer a few pages at a time. The quality of their work slip- 
ped considerably. But on September 16, 1977, just three days 
ahead of the congressional hearing, the commissioner en- 
tered the governor’s office with a document that was soon to 
attract almost as much attention as the tragedy itself. It was 
entitled “Investigative Report to the Governor: Beverly Hills 
Supper Club Fire.” 


6. 


The dynamics of the fire occupied a preeminent role in 
the state’s analysis of the tragedy. In their report to the gov- 
ernor, the investigators identified a concealed area inside 
the Zebra Room—either above the ceiling or inside one of 
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the walls—as the place where ignition first occurred. Then 
they provided a description of the manner in which the fire 
moved from there to other parts of the building: 


The most probable cause of ignition within this [con- 
cealed] area was electrical in nature and would have been fed 
by combustibles located there. Specifically, the presence of 
concealed, combustible ceiling tile and wood materials used 
for supports provided a fuel supply for continued spread of the 
fire through the original and other concealed spaces. . . . 

The above-mentioned ignition sequence led to an intense 
heat build-up within the concealed space, which ultimately re- 
sulted in the accumulation of smoke and hot gases within the 
Zebra Room itself. It was at this point when the fire was discov- 
ered and attempts were made to extinguish tt. .. . 

During the time attempts were being made to extinguish 
the fire within the Zebra Room, flashover occurred. In other 
words, simultaneous ignition of all combustible materials 
within the room occurred. 


* k x kkk * 


When flashover occurred in the Zebra Room, the room re- 
sembled a furnace in that all of the combustible furnishings in 
the room were burning simultaneously. These furnishings in- 
cluded several wood tables, about 20 or more chairs, and the 
carpet. Under these circumstances the walls of the room, 
which were covered with 6 inch, combustible hardboard 
paneling applied over wood furring strips, would also have 
been burning and contributing to the fire. What follows is a 
most probable scenario for the action of the fire. 

This furnace-like fire had only one immediate flue or vent 
available to it, and this was the pair of doors at the north end 
of the room. ... [T]he fire’s intensity was of such magnitude 
that the fire would have quickly consumed the top part of this 
wooden door. 

The venting of the fire through this doorway resulted in 
the passage of smoke, flames, and heat through the upper part 
of the doorway at relatively high velocities, with an inrush of 
cold, fresh air, at lower velocities, near the floor. As the 
smoke, flames, and hot gases left the Zebra Room, they were 
propelled across the ceiling of the small corridor directly out- 
side the Zebra Room until they hit the far wall, some 20 feet 
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distant. Here, the flames and hot gases split, with part of the 
flames and hot gases turning down and part turning sideways 
in both directions. The thin plywood paneling, on the far wall 
of the small corridor, would have ignited readily under the im- 
pact of this flame and hot gas exposure. 

In the meantime, the fire on the carpet in the Zebra Room 
would have spread through the doorway also, slower than the 
flames and hot gases along the ceiling, but sustained by the 
thermal radiation down onto the carpet by the smoke and hot 
gas layer at the ceiling. In examination of the Zebra Room, it 
was found that the carpet and its padding were completely 
consumed, down to bare concrete, in the door opening, the 
only location in the Zebra Room with such extensive damage. 

The flames and hot gases leaving the Zebra Room, in ad- 
dition to impinging on the plywood paneling of the small cor- 
ridor wall, also were probably passing up the stairway to the 
west of the lobby, into the main bar to the west, and through 
the 15-foot opening into the main corridor to the east [i.e., the 
one leading to the Cabaret Room]. 

It was apparent, from the on-site investigation, that suffi- 
cient heat was present in the stream of hot gases passing 
through this 15-foot opening into the main corridor to ignite 
combustibles present in this corridor. These combustibles con- 
sisted of the hardboard paneling on the walls and the carpet 
system on the floor. 

As the flames and hot gases entered the main corridor, 
the carpet and the hardboard paneling began to contribute 
combustible gases to the fire through the driving off of the 
combustible volatiles in the carpet and the paneling. This re- 
sulted in the extension of the burning down the corridor. At 
about this period of time, sufficient thermal radiation was 
being directed down on the carpet surface from the smoke and 
hot gas layer at the ceiling to cause the spread of the fire on 
the carpet from the small corridor through the 15-foot door- 
way, into the main corridor. Once this happened, the fire in 
the corridor was very nearly a self-sustaining fire, feeding on 
both the carpet and the paneling, with each contributing to the 
growth and spread of the other. Even so, energy was still being 
supplied into the main corridor from the fire in the Zebra 
Room and the small corridor outside. From this point, the fire 
spread rapidly down the main corridor, with visible fire rolling 
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along underneath the ceiling and a secondary fire traveling 
along on the carpet face, tailing behind the ceiling fire."® 


The investigators identified the probable cause of ignition as 
“electrical in nature,” but stopped far short of blaming elec- 
trical system deficiencies for the start of the fire. They had 
examined the remains of the Zebra Room microscopically 
during the investigation and knew from that examination 
that electricity had provided the energy for ignition. But they 
knew nothing more than this about the cause of the fire and 
said nothing more in their report. In only this one respect 
did they leave the governor uninformed about the dynamics 
of the fire. 


re 


Probably the most significant part of the Investigative 
Report, certainly the one of greatest public interest, dealt 
with the factors thought to have contributed most heavily to 
the loss of life in the fire. In their treatment of this subject 
the investigators could hardly have been more uncom- 
plimentary than they were of the individuals responsible for 
the safety of the building and its occupants. They reported 
to the governor as follows: 


One: For a considerable period of time after the discov- 
ery of fire, according to the investigators, the owners 
and employees of the club tried to control the blaze. No 
one called the fire department and no one sounded a 
general alarm inside the building. Not until after 
“flashover” occurred in the Zebra Room did anyone 
issue an order for evacuation. Consequently there was a 
crucial delay in notification to the occupants of the 
showroom: 


[I]t is the opinion of the Investigating Team that as 
many as twenty minutes may have elapsed from the time 
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heavy smoke was originally discovered in the Zebra 
Room until the busboy notified occupants of the Cabaret 
Room to evacuate. 


Two: In places of public assembly, of which Beverly 
Hills was one, the employees are required to know 
exactly what to do in the event of an emergency. Fire 
and safety codes applicable to such a facility require an 
evacuation plan. On the night of May 28, 1977, in Schil- 
ling’s club, there existed no plan on which to rely: 


Based on statements of many employees, training in 
emergency evacuation procedures was practically nil. 
The owner himself stated there was no master plan for 
evacuation, while at the same time maintaining that 
supervisory personnel knew what to do in a case of 
emergency. Analysis indicates there was no common un- 
derstanding among employees with reference to the 
emergency evacuation of the building.” 


Without difficulty the investigators found a link be- 
tween this failure and the delay of notification to the oc- 
cupants of the showroom. And just as easily they found 
a link to the deaths that resulted in the fire: /T]he Inves- 
tigative Team has concluded that the lack of training of 
employees in emergency and evacuation procedures 
was a direct contributing factor to the loss of life and in- 
jury." 

Three: The Cabaret Room had a legal occupancy load of 
536. A determined effort had been made during the in- 
vestigation to establish the exact number of people in 
the room at the time of the fire. The investigators had 
produced virtually unassailable evidence that 1,011 pa- 
trons and employees were there at the crucial time. But 
because of information provided by a single employee 
who had barely escaped the fire they believed that the 
crowd in the showroom had been much bigger than 
their evidence indicated. So they reported to the gover- 
nor that the number in the room on the night of the 
tragedy was 1,360. They described the condition as 
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“gross overcrowding” and concluded that “excess oc- 
cupant load was a direct contributing factor to the loss 
of life.””° 


Four: The Cabaret Room was short one exit and at least 
six exit units. The exits that existed were imperfect by 
design and adversely affected by specific conditions 
that prevailed at the time of the fire: 


In addition to the obvious deficiency of exit units . . . 
certain structural impediments to the egress of occupants 
of the Cabaret Room were also present. The presence of 
these impediments became particularly critical when the 
presence of hot gases, smoke, and fire blocked the two 
main exits from the Cabaret Room. Specifically, both 
north-east and south-east exits from the Cabaret Room 
were in part obstructed by the presence of service bars 
and unused tables and chairs. Further, access to the ac- 
tual exterior doors at both exits involved multi-level 
ramps and railings for the occupants actually closest to 
the exits. Finally, the path of travel to each of these exits 
was circuitous in that occupants had to pass through vari- 
ous enclosed areas which served auxiliary functions.” 

ee ee 

In addition to the evidence contained in the ques- 
tionnaire, there are many statements from occupants of 
the Cabaret Room which speak of seating in the aisles 
and on the ramps leading to exits. ... Finally photo- 
graphs which had been taken by two patrons in the 
Cabaret Room ... immediately prior to and during the 
initial stages of the fire, bear stark testimony to the 
obstruction of egress and excessive occupant load.” 


The seating of patrons in the aisles and on the ramps 
was a Cause for the loss of life in the fire. But the impor- 
tance of that factor, according to the investigators, was 
dwarfed by the significance of exit deficiencies in the 
showroom: The magnitude of the loss of life and 
injury in the Cabaret Room ts... in the opinion of the 
Investigative Team attributable in large part to 
inadequate means of egress for occupants of that area.” 
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Five: The fire moved through the main corridor of the 
building with incredible suddenness. The interior finish 
in that corridor, its carpeting and paneling, lacked com- 
pliance with the flame spread requirements of the law. 
It facilitated the movement of fire from the Zebra Room 
to the Cabaret Room and contributed significantly to 
the deaths that occurred in the showroom: 


It is the opinion of the Investigative Team that the in- 
terior finish directly contributed to the loss of life and in- 
jury. First, by increasing the rate of the spread of the fire 
from the Zebra Room down the 150-foot corridor to the 
Cabaret Room. Second, by effectively blocking the main 
north-south corridor of the club which led to the main en- 
trance, and the most generally known exit to patrons.” 


The investigators concluded this part of their report without 
mention of a factor thought by many to be the most 
important of all. They believed that some occupants of the 
showroom had failed to respond promptly to an order for 
evacuation, and that chaos had reigned inside the big room 
once the fire was visible. They considered the possibility of 
including both of these factors in the list of things thought 
responsible for the consequences of the tragedy. But in the 
end they found themselves unable to justify blaming the vic- 
tims of the fire for their own deaths. So they conveyed to the 
governor in explicit terms an unequivocal message. The 
deaths at Beverly Hills belonged in the category of homicide. 


8. 


The Investigative Report was delivered to the governor 
on a Friday. For the rest of that day and much of the next he 
pored over its contents with intense interest. The discussion 
on the dynamics of the fire and the one involving the factors 
that contributed most heavily to loss of life were interesting 
and helpful. But neither of the two captured as much of the 
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governor's attention as a discussion about the responsibility 
of certain individuals for the most tragic consequences of 
the fire. Of particular interest to the governor was a part of 
the report detailing a string of private and public acts of mis- 
conduct, deception, and misrepresentation. 

Condemnation of the principal owner of the club by the 
investigative team was unblunted and extreme. His building 
was described as an “electrician’s nightmare,” and he was 
assigned major responsibility for the condition. He was 
credited with “culpable acts that created and contributed to 
maintenance of fire hazards™™® and with conduct that “con- 
stituted a clear violation of the Standards of Safety and 
perhaps of the Kentucky criminal code.‘ The language cho- 
sen by the investigators to describe their feelings about the 
principal owner was unqualified and harsh: 


A major factor in keeping Beverly Hills in operation with- 
out compliance was the owner and operator’s surreptitious be- 
havior and failure to live up to commitments made. First, as to 
surreptitious activities, frequently construction was going on 
without a permit and was discovered by accident when almost 
completed. .. . 

Second, another significant factor was the matter of un- 
kept promises and misrepresentations. We have already noted 
that [an electrician] reported that Mr. Schilling indicated he 
had permission to violate the NEC [National Electrical Code] 
and use non-metallic cable. It also appears that Mr. Schilling 
told [a deputy fire marshal] that he would correct all deficien- 
cies noted, including the unenclosed stairway. [The fire mar- 
shal] relied on this assurance, as did [the building inspector], 
and the City of Southgate. The Grand Jury report [of 1971] in- 
dicates that the operators of Beverly Hills were going to train 
their employees, and even form a “fire brigade.” None of these 
assurances were kept. Crucial deficiencies remained and no 
training of employees was provided. It also appears that Mr. 
Schilling did not comply with the architectural plans drawn up 
by [an architect]... .*° 


A more unattractive portrait of the owner could hardly have 
been painted by the investigators. They heaped on his shoul- 
ders most of the blame for the consequences of the fire, and 
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they portrayed him as a man uninhibited by requirements of 
the law and largely unconcerned about the safety of his 
building. 

Not all of the investigators’ condemnation was spent on 
the owner of the building. The officials of Southgate were 
given a little credit for effort and a load of blame for failure. 
Their inspections were characterized as superficial, their 
knowledge and training as suspect, and their capacity to 
perform the responsibilities of their offices almost non-exis- 
tant: /t appears that Southgate officials did inspect Beverly 
Hills but obviously were unable to perceive the existence of 
hazardous conditions that violated the Standards of Safety 
and created a high risk of harm to life and property.” 

Officials of the fire marshal’s office, particularly the two 
who had occupied the top position during the Schilling 
period of ownership of Beverly Hills, fared no better in the 
report: 


The picture that emerges is that the Fire Marshal's Office 
knew of fire hazard problems at Beverly Hills based on in- 
quiries from Southgate, notations of deficiencies by deputy fire 
marshals, a complaint by a Kentucky senator, and newspaper 
publicity (Rept in a file in the Fire Marshal's Office). Inspec- 
tions were not complete or thorough, as admitted by at least 
three deputy fire marshals. We are compelled to conclude that 
during the period of time from December 1970 until May 28, 
1977, the Fire Marshal's Office did not implement a proper in- 
spection program which would have revealed the code viola- 
tions. The frequent suggestion in the statements that it was 
someone else’s task to remedy the situation does not reduce 
the overall obligation of the Fire Marshal's Office to comply 
with the duties set forth in its own regulations. Slicing duties, 
no matter how thin, does not eliminate them; in fact, it may 
only compound them.” 


Against these individuals the accusations of wrongdoing 
were more subtle, and the language used to describe their 
failures not quite so intemperate as that referring to Schil- 
ling. But still there was little room for a reader of the report 
to form a positive impression of the public officials responsi- 
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ble for the safety of the club. Certainly no such impression 
was formed by the governor. He finished reading the report 
in a most uncharitable frame of mind: 


I was appalled that so many died when so many might 
have been saved had the management of the club done what 
is Obvious—immediately order the evacuation of the facility 
upon learning of the fire. 

I was appalled that so many died when so many lives 
might have been saved had the nightclub not been packed to 
twice at least its legally authorized capacity—aisles blocked, 
exits locked, and routes to safety blocked with people and ta- 
bles. 

I was appalled that so many died when so many might 
have been saved had the owners provided the required exits, 
installed the required sprinkler system, provided the required 
training for their own employees. . . . 

How many lives might have been saved had the owners 
not overtly circumvented the law to what they considered to be 
their own advantage? 

... I was deeply distressed that an agency of the Com- 
monwealth had been a party to allowing that overt subversion 
of the law to continue.” 


He consulted with members of his staff, touched base with 
the commissioner of state police, and found none of them 
counseling against some kind of prompt action to show his 


outrage. 
So he immediately ordered the suspension of the fire 


marshal from the performance of further duties and took 
similar action against the marshal’s chief deputy and the 
field inspector who had done inspections at Beverly Hills. He 
found no immediate action that could be taken against the 
owners of the building, but he reserved a prominent place in 
his thoughts for the Schilling family as he turned attention to 
some important events that were now approaching, a guber- 
natorial news conference scheduled for the following eve- 
ning (Sunday the 18th) near the site of the fire, a release of 
the Investigative Report to members of the press, and an 
early morning appearance on Monday the 19th before the 
congressional committee in Cincinnati. 
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9. 


About a full day ahead of the time set aside for the news 
conference, a phone rang in the home of the Campbell 
County Commonwealth Attorney. He took a call from the 
commissioner of state police and learned for the first time 
about the existence of the Investigative Report, about the 
state's plans to release it to the press on the following day, 
and about the commissioner's desire to give him a copy be- 
forehand. No one connected with the investigation had con- 
tacted him since shortly after the fire despite a promise to 
the contrary. He agreed to meet with the commissioner at 
the site of the news conference but was less than happy to 
find himself four months after the fire still in the dark about 
the results of an investigation so vital to his interests. 

On the following day the prosecutor arrived an hour or 
so ahead of the news conference and without difficulty lo- 
cated the commissioner. The meeting arranged the night be- 
fore turned out to be brief and not very cordial: 


He just smiled and handed me the book and said good 
luck. And that was tt. 


x k k*k KK K * 

He made some statements at the time which, if I were in 
his position, | wouldn't have made: ‘I'm receiving this report 
but I’m not endorsing it or indicating in any way that I know 
what's in it, agree with what's in it, or understand what's in tt.” 


He chose to stay for neither the release of the report to the 
press nor the governor's first remarks about the nature of 
the tragedy. Within a few minutes of arrival, with the Inves- 
tigative Report in his possession, he headed for home. From 
the beginning he had believed that a working partnership 
between his office and the state's investigators was crucial. 
No such relationship had developed during the course of the 
investigation. Probably the last real chance for such a de- 
velopment was now gone. 
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10. 


The news conference opened with both newspapers 
and television heavily represented. The governor sought and 
received a commitment from those present that news cover- 
age of the evening’s events would be delayed until after his 
appearance before the congressional committee on the fol- 
lowing day. Copies of the Investigative Report were distri- 
buted, and the governor opened his remarks with praise for 
the work of the investigators. He announced the suspension 
of the fire marshal and two of his assistants, carefully avoid- 
ed any implication that the three might have committed 
criminal acts in connection with the fire, and then pro- 
ceeded to utter the words of which headlines and lead 
stories are made. 

Surely knowing that his word on the subject would be 
taken by some as undiluted truth and that his voice would 
be heard far and wide, he turned his thoughts to the conduct 
of the owners of the building and that of a former fire mar- 
shal (i.e., the predecessor of the suspended fire marshal). 
He spoke emotionally and without any noticeable degree of 
reluctance: 


I tell you, after having [read the report of the fire], I am 
appalled; I am shocked; I am disturbed at the clear indications 
it shows of disregard for human life. I believe you will share 
that emotion with me after you've had an opportunity to read 
the report yourselves. 

There are two particular respects that I think bear men- 
tioning initially. In 1971, the then Fire Marshal... approved 
plans and specifications for the construction of a substantial 
portion of Beverly Hills Club after having taken those plans 
and specifications from one of the division heads after one of 
the division heads had told [the fire marshal] in 1971 that 
there were ten violations of codes included in those specifica- 
tions. 

The Fire Marshal at that time approved those plans and 
specifications. The construction ... proceeded and those ten 
corrections were never made. While he assured the Campbell 
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County Grand Jury that they would be made there is no evi- 
dence to support the fact. That Fire Marshal in 1971 partici- 
pated in a probably illegal act of approving construction at the 
Country Club in clear violation of the law, and through his 
own shenanigans never attempted in any way to insure that 
that construction was made in compliance with all the codes 
and regulations. 

The second major area that shocks me the greatest is the 
simple fact that just the smallest amount of prompt and re- 
sponsible action on the part of the owners could well have 
avoided any loss of life. It is apparent from this investigation 
that possibly as much as twenty minutes expired from the time 
the fire was first discovered until the patrons of the Cabaret 
Room were advised of the existence of that fire, and then not 
at the direction of the owners, then only at the initiative of one 
of the employees of Beverly Hills. 

There is a shocking amount of complete and total disre- 
gard by the owners of Beverly Hills for the safety of the patrons 
of the Beverly Hills Club. They not only constructed the sub- 
stantial portion of that club in clear violation of the law using 
materials that were illegal; they operated it in violation of the 
law; and even then when a fire broke out, as it did on this dis- 
astrous night, failed to even use reasonable care to evacuate 
the premises. 

The evidence shows that one architectural drawing for 
construction was changed by the owners and the number of 
exits that were suggested through the architectural drawing 
were not built; and the architect was surprised to find, upon 
examination during this investigation, that his plans had been 
so changed. 

Another architect, apparently in a conspiracy with the 
owners, fraudulently signed a report that certain construction 
had been made that was totally untrue. . . . 

There were only about half as many exits as the law re- 
quired. The wiring was done in total violation of the code. As 
a matter of fact, the electrician himself stated that he was in- 
structed by the owners not to use the materials that were in 
compliance with the code. 

Overcrowding was obvious. There were at least twice as 
many people in the Cabaret Room as the law allowed. There 
were more people in the total club than the law allowed; and 
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and even then, the hallways were cluttered with tables and 
chairs, and the passageways within the rooms were filled with 
tables and chairs and people even standing because of the 
overcrowding condition in the room on that evening. 

In 1971, on an investigation by the Campbell County 
Grand Jury concerning that Fire Marshal. . . approval of those 
plans and specifications, illegally apparently, the Campbell 
County Grand Jury instructed the owners to train their person- 
nel for evacuation in the event of such a disaster as this. No 
such training ever took place by the owners. 

So a reading of this report shows a shocking and total and 
complete disregard for human life by the owners of this 
7 ne 


His words were neither subtle nor ambiguous. He was asked 
at the conclusion of his formal statement for an observation 
about the possibility of criminal charges. He spoke without 
hesitation or uncertainty: /ndictments will likely be returned 
by a grand jury and prosecution will be pursued. 


11. 


The commissioner of state police was surprised by the 
governor's performance at the news conference: / couldnt 
believe it. We had met earlier in the evening with a legislative 
delegation, to provide them with advance copies of the re- 
port, and he had not come on nearly so strong. His surprise 
was exceeded by his concern for the potential consequences 
of the harshly worded accusations against the owners of the 
building and the former fire marshal. He thought that pow- 
der had surely been supplied for a charge that the state had 
prejudged the case. He feared, especially after the accusa- 
tions were repeated on the following day for the benefit of 
the congressional group, that the governor might even have 
contaminated the case with prejudicial publicity. 

Beverly Hills returned to the front page of the newspa- 
per following these events. Coverage of the state’s report on 
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the fire, the governor's remarks, and the congressional hear- 
ing was massive. The report itself, although nearly two 
hundred pages long, was printed by area newspapers in its 
entirety. Hardly a syllable of the governor's remarks was de- 
leted from television and newspaper coverage of his pro- 
nouncements about the tragedy. For several days running, 
the airways and the newsprint of the greater Cincinnati area 
and the state of Kentucky were literally filled with lead 
stories, commentary, editorials, and special reports about 
the fire and its leading figures. And in this massive coverage 
there was very little to allay the fears of the commissioner of 
state police. 

The biggest headlines in the biggest newspapers cap- 
tured and preserved the essence of the governor’s remarks: 
“CARROLL RIPS CLUB OWNERS, INSPECTORS,” “EVERY- 
ONE KNEW CLUB WAS FIRETRAP.”* and “BUILT TO 
BURN.” The chief executive had highlighted the most sen- 
sational of the state’s finding and conclusions about the 
fire—inexcusable delay of notification, overcrowdedness 
and lack of exits, “electrician’s nightmare,” and criminal 
conspiracy. He had been explicit in his assessment of the 
conduct of those deemed most responsible for the fire and 
uncompromising in his condemnation of that conduct. He 
had made just the right statements to dominate the stories 
and editorials underneath the headlines. 

His accusations against the owners of the building at- 
tracted the greatest attention of all: 


Governor Julian Carroll scathingly condemned Sunday 
the Beverly Hills owners and several state fire officials for con- 
tributing to the May 28 holocaust at the famous Southgate 
nightspot.*° 

Carroll said he foresees the possibility of criminal indict- 
ments against civilians, but not of state officials. 

Carroll, an attorney himself, rebuked the Schilling family 
and the fire officials in extremely strong language. . . . 

“There was a shocking, and total, and complete disregard 
for human life by the owners,” Carroll said.” 
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He served to generate for the state’s report on the fire al- 
most as much publicity and notoriety as the fire itself had 
generated a few months earlier, and for the personal dispar- 
agement and condemnation contained in that publicity, the 
owners of the building held him singularly responsible. 

A few days after the news conference and the congres- 
sional hearing, members of the press gathered once again 
near the site of the fire. This time the briefing was called by 
the owners of the club and conducted by one of their 
lawyers: 


We feel that irreparable damage has been done in that a 
fair trial is now practically impossible. . . . 

We cannot ignore the impact that the report and state- 
ments that have followed the report have had on the Schilling 
family. It would be a manifest understatement to say that we 
were shocked at the comments of the Governor (Julian Carroll 
of Kentucky) at his news conference with the press prior to the 
release of the report and by his subsequent testimony at the 
Congresstonal Subcommittee hearing. 

His remarks were not only unwarranted, but were also 
defamatory, scurrilous, irresponsible and unprofessional. . . . 

Incredibly and without precedent, Governor Carroll has 
assumed the role of the special prosecutor for Campbell 
County, judge and jury. His report and remarks carry with 
them an aura of finality without an opportunity of defense and 
benefit of trial. Such conclusiveness should not be accepted by 
the public—certainly it is not accepted by us.” 


On this side of the case, as on the other, there was an expec- 
tation of indictment and prosecution in connection with the 
fire. The lawyers prepared a response to the governor's ac- 
cusations with care and delivered it under circumstances 
designed to maximize dissemination. Their remarks were 
brief, their objectives limited. They challenged the conclu- 
siveness of the state’s portrayal of its findings and fired a 
single shot on behalf of their clients: The Governor has used 
this report as the stage for politically motivated remarks 
serving his own political end.” 
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12. 


By the end of this storm, the tragedy at Beverly Hills 
was four months old. The prosecuting attorney had still not 
entered the picture to any significant degree. He had wit- 
nessed the governor’s news conference on television and 
had studied the contents of the state’s report with consider- 
able care, but he had seen none of the evidence underneath 
the state's findings and knew no more about the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the tragedy than the average man 
on the street. He had no basis for making a professional 
judgment about the feasibility of pursuing a prosecution in 
connection with the fire and no room, he thought, within 
which to exercise such a judgment: 


I had carefully avoided prejudging the guilt or innocence 
of anyone. I had wanted to satisfy myself that the matter 
should be looked into by a grand jury. But! can say that there 
was no recourse after the report had been tssued and after the 
governor's statements had been made. | don't think I had any 
choice after that. 


In early October, after a meeting in the capitol with the 
commissioner of state police, he finally took delivery of the 
state’s evidence. He promptly relinquished most of his regu- 
lar duties to an assistant and buried himself in a mountain 
of sworn statements, documents, charts, photographs, 
exhibits, and other items of evidence. His first objective was 
simply to organize the materials and find some point from 
which to start a process of digestion. By the end of two 
weeks he had managed to do little more than discover the 
true nature of his task. 

Literally dozens of highly skilled investigators, sup- 
ported by a substantial staff, had worked three full months 
accumulating information about the building and the fire. 
His early efforts for some personal involvement in that work 
had not been fruitful. And now, almost entirely on his own, 
he was left to review, absorb, analyze, and understand a 
truckload of evidence about a possible homicide with 165 
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victims. The burden on him was staggering. He was ap- 
prehensive and doubtful: /n this situation, I knew going in 
that! was to lose either way. I was a sure loser. 

Through late fall and early winter, with no break even 
for weekends, he plodded methodically through a mountain 
of paper, convinced no less than before that events orches- 
trated by the governor had stripped him of his options. A 
small room had been set aside for his use in the county 
courthouse and he worked there most days from early 
morning until night. He called the commissioner of state 
police from time to time for clarification of matters con- 
tained in the state’s report and occasionally consulted with 
his assistant, but for the most part he worked alone, no one 
to check his approach, challenge his thoughts, or detect an 
errant course. 

By the end of the year he had worked his way through 
the evidence only to find himself considerably uncomfort- 
able about the case. A few things about the state’s report had 
bothered him almost from the beginning. It had stressed 
electrical code violations at Beverly Hills, characterizing the 
club as an “electrician’s nightmare,’ while practically over- 
looking the fact that investigators had been unable to find a 
causal link between the fire and electrical system deficien- 
cies. lt had raised the specter of criminal conspiracy, be- 
tween the owners of the building and public officials, while 
relying on conspiracy laws that had been repealed long be- 
fore the fire. While he studied the evidence he had hoped to 
allay his concerns about the reliability of the report, but he 
became even more doubtful: 


In a lot of areas in the report, statements of witnesses 
were taken out of context, completely out of context. And a lot 
of investigative conclusions were drawn from the statement of 
only one person out of fifty who spoke to the matter in ques- 
tion. The statement used was the one the investigators wanted 
to get in. 


He believed at this moment that indictments were his 
for the asking: Had I made up my mind that indictments 
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should have been returned I could have had any number | 
wanted. But deep down he felt that the evidence produced 
by the state simply failed to show the commission of crimi- 
nal homicide at Beverly Hills. Under ordinary circumstances 
he would have terminated the prosecution on his own: 


Q. Would you have screened this case out before the grand 
jury was impaneled, had you been free of all consider- 
ations Other than your own impression of the evidence? 

A: I dont think that there’s any doubt about it. 


But the circumstances, as he saw them at this moment, were 
not ordinary. A grand jury engagement seemed inescapable. 
So he gave very little thought to the possibility of terminat- 
ing the prosecution without a submission of evidence to a 
grand jury. Instead he began to contemplate some other 
ways of accommodating his doubts about the strength of the 
evidence and about the propriety of pushing ahead with a 
questionable prosecution. 

Two things came to mind readily. Ordinarily a grand 
jury proceeding is one-sided. Jurors hear the prosecution's 
side of the case and nothing at all from the targets of the in- 
vestigation. Perhaps in this instance he could offer the wit- 
ness chair to anyone who desired to appear before the grand 
jury, even the owners of the building. Also, a grand jury is or- 
dinarily obligated to return indictments upon a finding of 
probable cause. The proof needed for such a finding is sub- 
stantially short of that needed for a criminal conviction. 
Perhaps in this instance he could ask the grand jury to re- 
turn indictments only if it believed the evidence sufficient to 
support a conviction. Undoubtedly he could add a substan- 
tial measure of protection against the possibility of injustice 
by doing these two things. 

But did he dare, in a case of such enormous interest and 
importance, depart from standard procedures and do some- 
thing out of the ordinary that might enhance the likelihood 
of a termination of the prosecution by the grand jury? Did he 
dare run the risk of personal blame for what might be widely 
perceived as a gross miscarriage of justice? 
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l3. 


On February 23, 1978, a special grand jury was im- 
paneled to investigate the fire. The judge to whom the jurors 
would ultimately report issued brief instructions: Determine 
the cause of the tragedy at Beverly Hills. Ascertain if crimes 
were committed in connection with the deaths and injuries 
that occurred there. And return indictments to the court if you 
so find. None of the twelve chosen to serve lived very far 
from the site of the fire. All of them had some knowledge 
about it and probably a measure of opinion about the guilt 
or innocence of key figures. They were told to elect a fore- 
man, establish a base of operation that would guarantee se- 
crecy of the proceeding, and engage the prosecuting attor- 
ney for aid and direction. 

For the better part of a month they had no more than 
superficial contact with anyone but the prosecutor, meeting 
in isolation, struggling to acquire an understanding of perti- 
nent requirements of the criminal law and to establish the 
parameters of their investigation. They spent much of their 
time buried in an ever expanding mass of written informa- 
tion about the circumstances surrounding the fire. They 
reached agreement on only one thing during this period. 
It was that their assignment was not apt to end quickly or 
easily. 

Toward the middle of March, they decided to push their 
inquiry into a second phase. They had absorbed enough in- 
formation about the state’s investigation to want a live ses- 
sion with the head of the investigation team. So the pro- 
secutor called the state capitol and asked the commissioner 
of state police to prepare for an appearance before the grand 
jury. He was to be the first witness. 

The commissioner had not been heavily involved with 
Beverly Hills for a while. But he still knew more about the 
fire than anyone else, except for the prosecutor perhaps. 
During the course of the investigation he had not had much 
time for reflection on the more complex aspects of the 
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tragedy. His thoughts about such things as “culpability” and 
“blame” were more refined by this time, and his feeling to- 
ward those most responsible for the consequences of the 
fire were more settled. On these subjects he had strong 
views, very few of which were compatible with those held by 
the prosecutor. 

He believed that the local building inspector and the 
two fire chiefs who had exercised responsibility for the 
safety of the club had performed about as well under the cir- 
cumstances as anyone could have reasonably expected. But 
he believed otherwise about the officials and employees of 
the state fire marshal’s office. This group had assumed 
through their actions primary responsibility for the safety of 
the building. They were better trained than the local officials 
and much better situated to protect the public against the 
hazards of fire. 

It was reasonable, he thought, to expect of the state offi- 
cials a higher level of performance and to see in their fail- 
ures a much greater degree of culpability. They had consis- 
tently neglected their official responsibilities—partly, he 
suspected, because of political considerations—and shortly 
before the fire had issued an official seal of approval for the 
club with full knowledge of the existence of safety violations. 
In their failure to foresee the possibility of disaster at Bev- 
erly Hills he saw nothing worse than human imperfection. 
But in their conscious disregard of risks known to exist there 
he saw indifference to the value of human life. 

Toward the principal owner of the building he harbored 
even stronger convictions. Dick Schilling, he believed, had 
not acted with malice or an evil mind: / don't believe for a 
minute that any of the Schillings intended to create a death- 
trap at Beverly Hills. But the owner had shown extreme 
recklessness and a motivation for disregarding safety re- 
quirements that the commissioner found particularly unap- 
pealing and unacceptable: 


I think he did whatever was necessary to make a buck. He 
found people who were willing to prostitute themselves profes- 
sionally, who were not in touch with current professional stan- 
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dards, and who were willing to take a check and ask no ques- 
tions. He cut corners in the management of the business and in 
the construction of the building. There can be no doubt on this. 


A substantial risk of death to patrons and employees of the 
club had been disregarded by the owner for the sake of prof- 
it. This, he believed, made Beverly Hills a case of criminal 
homicide. 


14. 


The commissioner was scheduled to meet with the 
jurors one afternoon. He arrived early, located the prosecut- 
ing attorney at the county courthouse, and went from there 
to a country club not far from the site of the fire for some 
lunch and some talk. Not since the release of the state’s re- 
port had the two men conversed about the tragedy. They 
had never exchanged views about the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the case. Their previous encounters had not been 
cordial and neither was this one: He [the prosecutor] was 
still unhappy about the manner in which the investigation 
had been handled—without him. And I would probably 
have felt the same way had! been in his position. 

As they talked through lunch they rarely departed from 
the agenda that had brought them together. There was no 
light conversation. The prosecutor offered an opinion about 
the quality of the grand jury, “one of the most representative 
that could have been assembled.” The commissioner iden- 
tified some of the obstacles to be hurdled on the way to a 
successful prosecution, “the inherent complexity of the evi- 
dence,’ “the wide distribution of responsibility for the con- 
sequences of the fire,” and “the failure of the investigators to 
discover the exact cause of ignition.” They talked more can- 
didly about the case than ever before but still there was no 
unguarded exchange of views. 

They finished lunch and headed for the courthouse to 
meet the grand jury. The prosecutor had been explicit 
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enough in describing his doubts about the case: My impres- 
sion was that he didn't think there was much likelihood of 
any major kind of indictment. But the commissioner left the 
country club with his thoughts fixed on something else 
about which the prosecutor had been even more explicit: He 
said it would be easy to get any number of indictments 
against any number of people. But he had decided to pro- 
ceed with the case at a higher level, to meet a little stiffer test. 
He said he intended to ask the grand jury not to indict any- 
one without a belief that conviction would result from the in- 
dictment. The commissioner had long entertained doubts 
about the capacity of the criminal process to handle a case 
of the magnitude of Beverly Hills. Not in the slightest did he 
find his doubts alleviated by his conversation with the pro- 
Sector. 


Fh: 


The work of the grand jury extended through the spring 
and early summer of 1978. Nearly a hundred witnesses, in- 
cluding Dick Schilling and his sons, followed the commis- 
sioner of state police into the grand jury room. Between 
eight hundred and nine hundred written statements about 
the fire and thousands of records and documents were as- 
sembled by the grand jury and analyzed during the course of 
the investigation. The state’s report on the fire as well as a 
comprehensive report prepared by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association were added to the official record and sub- 
jected to microscopic examination. Around the first of July 
the search for information pertinent to the tragedy ended 
and deliberations began. 

On August 2, 1978, after slightly more than five months, 
the work of the grand jury ended in the courtroom where it 
had started. The foreman delivered to the judge a report that 
had been prepared for release to the general public. It was 
twenty-eight pages in length and contained the jury’s analy- 
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sis of the tragedy. It opened with a preamble reciting the 
charge under which the jury had worked, proceeded through 
a lengthy discussion of the circumstances surrounding the 
disaster and its investigation, and closed with a stunning 
conclusion about the culpability of those who had contrib- 
uted to the loss of life in the fire. 

In reaching that conclusion the jury seemed to exert lit- 
tle effort to mask its contempt for the state’s investigation of 
the disaster. It raised doubts about the completeness of that 
inquiry and expressed an unwillingness to rely on the report 
prepared for the governor: 


The Grand Jury ... was able to hear testimony from 
many witnesses that had never been contacted by the State 
Police and had access to materials and evidence that was 
found after the initial investigation was concluded. The Grand 
Jury also had access to testimony and evidence that was sup- 
plied by independent investigators who appeared before this 
Jury. The Grand Jury tried to obtain information which would 
be helpful from any source whatever rather than relying com- 
pletely on the results of any one investigation. The Jury did not 
accept at face value any reports submitted to it, but reached its 
conclusions independently after considering all of the evi- 
dence.* 


More importantly, in reconstructing the circumstances sur- 
rounding the fire, the jury adopted findings of fact that were 
fundamentally at odds with nearly every important conclu- 
sion reached by the governor's investigative team. 

It found that the showroom had been occupied at the 
time of the fire by only nine hundred to one thousand people 
(far short of the 1,360 reported to the governor) and had not 
been overcrowded. It found that the exit facilities for the 
Cabaret Room had satisfied the requirements of the building 
code, at least it so implied through the following statement: 

Consideration should be given to the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for more exits from public buildings than are 
presently required by law, considering the possibility that 
some exits that could be utilized in an emergency situation 
might be blocked or hindered by that particular emergency 
situation.” 
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And it concluded that the occupants of the showroom had 
not been denied timely warning about the existence of fire in 
the building: “There was no delay in the notification of pa- 
trons and employees in the establishment ... Time was of 
the essence and... was treated as such.”” 

Obviously the grand jury and the state’s investigators 
differed greatly over the reasons for the massive loss of life 
in the fire. Those who died in the showroom, according to 
the state's report, had perished because of overcrowding, in- 
adequate exits, and untimely warning. Not so said the mem- 
bers of the jury: 

It seemed there was a sudden surge of the noxious smoke, 
hot gases and fire that burst into the Cabaret Room from the 
main corridor... The result of this occurrence was to create 
panic among those who had not yet exited the room from the 
exits which were still available. Testimony also indicated that 
some patrons of the Cabaret Room, even though notified to 
evacuate failed to react and remained seated until the condi- 
tions of the room itself indicated the need to exit. By this time 
in some instances it was too late.* 


Neither the building nor carelessness by the managers of the 
club had caused the showroom deaths. Occupants of the big 
room had failed to heed a timely warning to evacuate. They 
panicked when fire surged into their midst from the main 
corridor. The tragedy at Beverly Hills, according to the jury, 
had been caused most of all by the actions of the victims. 
The jury found no fault with the efforts exerted by local 
officials to protect the public against fire hazards in Schil- 
ling’s club: /t appeared to this Jury that these officials per- 
formed admirably under the conditions (under which) they 
were required to operate.“ It condemned the state fire mars- 
hal’s office for “shoddy record keeping,’ “a complete break- 
down in interdepartmental communicatons,” and for being 
“used as a placement agency for political jobs.” But it said 
absolutely nothing about the many specific contributions 
made by that office to the fire hazards that existed in the 
building, and in its only statement about the conduct of the 
owners of the club, the jury was laudatory: /n regard to the 
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management of the Beverly Hills Supper Club it appears to 
this Jury that every effort was made to comply with requests 
made by local and state regulatory agencies.“ 

The courtroom was packed when the foreman delivered 
the jury's report to the judge. Most of those present were 
members of the press who had followed the case from the 
earliest stages of its development. They had come to the 
courthouse on this occasion to learn the identity of those 
who would be subjected to public trial for the homicides at 
Beverly Hills. Some had come with a list of prime candidates 
for indictment. Others expected only the principal owner to 
be charged. Hardly any expected the prosecution to termi- 
nate without a trial or to hear the following statement from 
the foreman of the jury: 


Although the Grand Jury feels there were instances shown 
where there was negligence involved, it was of the opinion 
that this negligence was not criminal in nature. The Grand 
Jury did not find any evidence that would tend to raise the pos- 
sibility of indictment for criminal negligence and/or con- 
spiratorial conduct indicating such negligence.“ 


16. 


Reaction to the verdict of the jury was overwhelmingly 
negative. Survivors of the disaster expressed shock over 
some of the jury’s findings. Relatives of the fire’s victims felt 
cheated and voiced anger. Public officials interested in the 
case bristled over the sudden termination of the prosecu- 
tion. Newspaper headlines that followed the release of the 
jury’s report were uniformly unfavorable: “JURY REPORT 
SHOCKS FIRE SURVIVORS,” “BEVERLY REPORT STIRS 
CONTROVERSY,” “DON’T THINK JUSTICE WAS DONE,” 
and “JURY REPORT: BLASTED, DEFENDED, REVIEWED.’ 
Editorial writers exhumed the state’s report on the fire and 
used it to characterize the jury’s verdict as stunning and 


mystifying. 
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Pressure for a public explanation of the jury’s findings 
mounted quickly. The foreman of the jury was overwhelmed 
by telephone calls that reached his home. Reporters stalked 
members of the group in hopes of an interview. An editorial 
in one of the area's leading newspapers expressed senti- 
ments widely shared by members of the press: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE GRAND JURY 


There appears to be a growing feeling that you did not 
discharge your responsibility adequately... . 


It is the kind of thing that leads some observers to believe 
that you could have done a much more thorough job sifting 
the available evidence... . 


We would like to think you are intelligent, responsible 
people. Certainly, you represent a cross-section of the commu- 


ay. . 


Questions have been raised about your performance that 
deserve an answer—from you... 


Your report has raised strong questions about the findings 
of the official state report on Beverly Hills. The public has a 
right to know what evidence you relied on.” 


Neither the prosecutor nor the jury was in a position to ac- 
cept this challenge. Grand jury proceedings are conducted 
behind closed doors, and both jurors and others are legally 
obligated to protect their secrecy. 

At some point the prosecutor attempted nonetheless to 
explain the jury’s failure to indict: There was insufficient evi- 
dence to indicate guilt beyond a reasonable doubt. In so 
doing he added fuel to a growing controversy. Reaction to 
his explanation was sought from one of the most experi- 
enced criminal lawyers in the area and subsequently given 
prominent coverage in the press: 


That’s absurd. I'll accept it as a slip on [his part], but the 
fact remains that the sole purpose of the grand jury ts to deter- 
mine whether it is more probable than not that a crime has 
been committed... . A grand jury does not determine guilt or 
innocence at all.” 
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From this exchange there emerged only one thing of impor- 
tance—widespread doubt about the grand jury’s under- 
standing of its proper role. 

The foreman of the grand jury also succumbed to the 
pressure and consented to an interview with members of the 
press. The jury had been greatly influenced, he said, by a be- 
lief that panic had played a predominant role in the deaths 
that occurred in the fire. He expressed an opinion that the 
exits for the showroom had been sufficient to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the law. Otherwise, he asked, why would state 
Officials have authorized the club to operate? He restated 
the jury’s conclusion about the number of people in the 
showroom at the time of the fire but simultaneously con- 
fessed that he did not know the legal capacity of the room.” 
He ended his efforts to quiet the controversy without suc- 
cess. His explanation for the sudden termination of the pro- 
secution satisfied very few. 


17. 


Within hours of the jury’s decision, the governor called 
the Attorney General of Kentucky to ask for information and 
advice. He was told that the secrecy of the proceeding could 
not be stripped away, that the state’s evidence could be re- 
submitted to a second grand jury, and that a special 
prosecutor could be appointed to handle the case. On the 
heels of this conversation he asked the commissioner of 
state police, the new fire marshal, and his own general coun- 
sel to review the jury’s report and make recommendations. 

A few days later, by letter to the governor, the commis- 
sioner raised questions about the scope of the grand jury's 
inquiry. He noted that the state police had interrogated 
about 630 witnesses during its investigation, that the jury 
had interviewed only about ninety, and that none of the 
state’s fire analysis experts had been asked to give tes- 
timony. He suggested the possibility that “the Grand Jury 
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[had not] had access to all of the evidence collected during 
the state's investigation.” In a separate letter the fire mar- 
shal took strong issue with the jury’s conclusions “that the 
facility was not overcrowded, that ample warning was given 
... and that ... all individuals involved acted in a rational 
and responsible manner.” He told the governor that the 
owners had been grossly negligent in the construction and 
renovation of the building, in failing to provide proper 
means of egress, and in deliberately overloading the facility 
to the point of endangering the occupants. 

The governor's legal counsel expressed doubt in his let- 
ter about the impartiality of the grand jury. He described the 
jury’s report as “an obvious attempt ... to exonerate and 
commend everyone in Campbell County who played any 
part in the Beverly Hills fire” and “an equally obvious at- 
tempt to cast whatever blame there might be on the various 
agencies of state government.” He expressed the opinion 
that Beverly Hills was a case of criminal homicide and re- 
commended that the governor ask the attorney general to 
intervene in the case. He suggested that a second grand jury 
(if impaneled) be instructed to determine only if there could 
be found in the evidence “probable cause’ to believe that 
crimes had been committed in connection with the fire. 

On August 9, 1978, the governor announced his own 
views in a letter addressed to the attorney general: 


Pursuant to KRS 15.200, I hereby request that your office 
review the actions of the Campbell County Grand Jury in re- 
gard to its findings concerning the Beverly Hills fire to deter- 
mine whether the Grand Jury thoroughly investigated all rele- 
vant matters and reached a proper determination as to its 
legal conclusions. I base this request upon apparent inconsis- 
tencies between the findings of the Grand Jury and those made 
by the special investigative team for this Commonwealth. . . . 


I feel that it is my duty to make this request to insure a 
fair, just, and accurate adjudication of the Beverly Hills 
tragedy, and to maintain the public trust in governmental in- 
stitutions. The conflicting conclusions concerning the fire make 
it absolutely essential, in my opinion, that you undertake a re- 
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view of all evidence and determine if further action should be 
taken. 


By this time the state was heavily involved in civil litigation 
over the fire. The attorney general could not conduct a crim- 
inal investigation of the tragedy without the appearance of a 
conflict of interest, so a decision was made to obtain a spe- 
clal prosecutor from outside the government. An appoint- 
ment to the position was made promptly and a third official 
investigation of the fire swung into gear. 


18. 


The special prosecutor thought it necessary to retrace 
the steps of both the governor’s investigative team and the 
grand jury. He examined all of the evidence that had been 
accumulated about the fire, studied the various reports that 
had been prepared by agencies of government, and person- 
ally interrogated a long list of important witnesses. He inter- 
viewed the commissioner of state police, the prosecuting at- 
torney who had handled the case, the experts who had 
analyzed the fire for the state, and others who had played 
important roles in the investigation of the disaster. He re- 
viewed the testimony heard by members of the grand jury 
and engaged in a lengthy conversation with the owners of 
the building. He exhausted every known source of pertinent 
information and in the end found himself with essentially the 
same evidence possessed by earlier investigators and with 
essentially the same issues. 

He concluded his search for answers to those issues in 
February of 1979 and turned his attention to the preparation 
of a report. He isolated what he considered to be the most 
credible evidence available and began the process of making 
the judgments necessary for a recommendation to the attor- 
ney general. Among the most crucial of his findings were the 
following: 
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a. About the Circumstances Surrounding the Fire 
The crowd in the showroom on the night of the tragedy, 


though not as large as estimated in the state’s report, was al- 
most double the size authorized by the limitations of the 
law: “[The evidence] establishes beyond doubt that the 
Cabaret Room was overcrowded at the time of the fire.” 
The exit facilities for that part of the building, he thought, 
were clearly insufficient to satisfy the requirements of build- 
ing and fire codes: “Full compliance with safety require- 
ments would have resulted in one additional exit from the 
Cabaret Room and additional capacity (width) in the exits 
that did exist.” The time it took for notice of the fire to 
reach the showroom was not the full twenty minutes re- 
ported by the state's investigators, but there was a gap of 
“approximately eight to ten minutes between the discovery 
of the fire in the Zebra Room and the notification of its exis- 
tence to occupants of the Cabaret Room.” 

The victims of the tragedy, he believed, could not prop- 
erly be blamed for their own deaths: 

Whether or not the failure of some to heed the warning 
about the fire might have contributed to the loss of life in the 
fire is impossible to determine. Until heavy smoke entered the 
Cabaret Room... evacuation proceeded smoothly and with- 
out panic. Had everyone proceeded immediately after the fire 
announcement to move simultaneously toward the exits, it is 
possible that the evacuation would have been even less suc- 
cessful than it was . . . The speculation that some of the victims 
of the fire may have failed to exercise complete care for their 
own safety can be dismissed as insignificant. . . .* 


They lost their lives, he thought, largely because of over- 
crowded conditions in the showroom, inadequate means of 
escape to safety, and the time it took for notification of the 
fire to reach that part of the building. 


b. About the Culpability of Public Officials 
The firetrap at Beverly Hills was at least in part an offi- 


cial creation. Neither local nor state officials, he thought, 
could be absolved of blame. The fire chiefs had not 
familiarized themselves with fire and safety codes and had 
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inspected the building without detecting its worst hazards. 
The building inspector had improperly issued construction 
permits and certificates of occupancy, had acquired minimal 
knowledge of safety standards at best, and had relied on 
others to make the building safe for use. Officials of the fire 
marshal’s office had conducted grossly inadequate inspec- 
tions of the building, had failed to order correction of de- 
ficiencies known to exist there, had approved the building 
for use with knowledge of its noncompliance with safety 
standards, had failed to establish an occupancy load for the 
showroom, and had failed to heed warning that the club 
might be a firetrap. 

Not all of the blame for these failures, he thought, could 
fairly be laid on the officials, for none in the group had per- 
formed his duties without hindrance or handicap. The fire 
chiefs and building inspector had worked as part-time pub- 
lic servants performing difficult duties for nominal compen- 
sation. None had been adequately trained for the enforce- 
ment obligations of his office. The state fire marshal’s office 
had been understaffed, underfunded, and poorly structured. 
The field inspectors serving that office had been underedu- 
cated, undertrained, and overextended. The building and fire 
codes in effect before and at the time of the fire had been too 
complex for the people trying to enforce them and in some 
instances not even available to them, and within the en- 
forcement system there had existed a crippling uncertainty 
as to the division of responsibility between state and local 
officials. 

A high level of performance under these circumstances 
could not have been expected or demanded. To disregard 
this fact after the tragedy, he thought, would be flagrantly 
unfair and unjust: 


The crucial issue . . . is not whether the conduct of (the of- 
ficials) deviated grossly from the manner in which a reason- 
able person might have acted under ideal circumstances. In- 
stead, it is whether their conduct deviated grossly from the 
manner in which a reasonable person might have acted under 
the same circumstances.” 
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Very few issues in this difficult case, he thought, were sus- 
ceptible to clearly unassailable solutions. But this one was 
exceptional. There was little room for doubt in his mind: 
When the actual circumstances, as opposed to the ideal ones, 
are taken into proper account, I find myself unable to con- 
clude that the offense of... homicide was committed by any 
[of the public officials. ]*° 


c. About the Culpability of Dick Schilling 
The principal owner of the club, he thought, had not to- 


tally disregarded the safety of his building. He had done his 
damnedest, according to the fire chief of Southgate, “to com- 
ply with fire safety standards.”®' He had never refused, ac- 
cording to an inspector from the fire marshal’s office, “to 
comply with any recommendations made about the facili- 
ty. ® He had believed his building free of fire hazards and 
had been told just a few months before the tragedy (by a 
ranking fire official) that his building was “in substantial 
compliance with minimum fire safety regulations.’® He had 
not on any occasion acted in conscious disregard for the 
lives of his patrons and employees. But he had, however, 
made substantial contributions to each of the major factors 
that led to the loss of life in the fire. 

He had employed unlicensed architects to prepare 
drawings for the Cabaret Room, had failed to submit those 
drawings to proper authorities for scrutiny, and had super- 
vised construction of that part of the building. Consequently 
he had no way to escape responsibility for the installation of 
inadequate exit facilities in the room. He had established the 
policies and practices under which the showroom operated, 
the same policies and practices under which the overcrowd- 
ing had occurred on the night of the fire. He had not fully 
trained his employees to deal with an emergency in the club 
and had to suffer blame for the manner in which notice of 
the fire spread through the building. 

The culpability in the owner’s conduct, he thought, was 
greater than that of anyone else. It was sufficiently great to 
render indictment and ultimate conviction at least think- 
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able: After carefully evaluating all of the evidence, both 
favorable and unfavorable as to this man, I am unable to 
conclude (as I have done with respect to the criminal liability 
of others) that the evidence is clearly insufficient to prove the 
elements of. . . homicide.*" 


d. About the Grand Jury Probe 
The grand jury, he thought, might have been somewhat 
overwhelmed by the complexity of the case. But it had not 
been mishandled and it had not been misinformed. 


The Commonwealth Attorney of Campbell County con- 
ducted himself in this case as | would have conducted myself 
had Í been in his place. He presented the evidence to the grand 
jury in a thorough, objective, and professional manner. He 
provided its members with necessary legal advice. Consistent 
with legal and ethical requirements, he gave proper deference 
to the grand jury’s status as an independent legal entity and 
recognized fully that it was the jurors’ responsibility—and not 
his own—to decide if criminal charges should be brought. 


The doubt that has surfaced about the thoroughness of 
the grand jury’s inquiry. . . is not well-founded. . . . After care- 
fully reviewing all of the evidence that has been generated 
from all sources, and comparing it with the evidence received 
by the grand jury, it is my opinion that the grand jury heard all 
of the significant evidence that could have been brought to 
bear on the principal issue before it.®° 


Under these circumstances, he concluded, “it is not possible 
to view lightly the end result of this ... proceeding.’ A 
grand jury serves as both a sword against those who violate 
the law and a shield against unwarranted prosecution by the 
state. Sight must not be lost of the possibility that the grand 
jury served in this instance to “safeguard against hasty pro- 
secution in an emotionally charged situation.”® 


19. 


The special prosecutor came to the end of the road. He 








| 
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looked for ways to adjust the presentation of the case. 
Perhaps the issues could be simplified slightly by having the 
jury focus only on the culpability of the principal owner of 
the building. Maybe the standards of measurement could be 
more precisely and sharply defined. Not much else could be 
changed: 


The prosecuting attorney would be obligated legally and 
professionally to perform in relation to the grand jury as [the 
first prosecutor] performed during the initial submission . . . 
The resubmission would be made to a group of citizens 
selected from the same community as the first grand jury; 
composition of the new jury could not be expected to differ 
substantially from that of the first one. The resubmission 
would have to be made on the basis of approximately the 
same evidence that was heard by the first grand jury; some 
clarification could be provided but the persuasive force of the 
total evidentiary product could not be greatly enhanced.™ 


Only the vital questions were left for his consideration. Is 
there any substantial reason to believe that a second grand 
jury would see the case differently? ls there much chance, 
should indictments be returned, that convictions would ulti- 
mately follow? Should a second grand jury be impaneled and 
a more vigorous prosecution pursued? Would the state's in- 
terest best be served by terminating the investigation? 


20). 


He traveled to the state capitol for an appointment with 
the attorney general. He had in his possession a printed re- 
port of his impressions of the tragedy and its investigations. 
In a sense the whole story was on the final page, for there he 
summarized his conclusions and made his recommendation: 


1. The evidence of. . . homicide that could be produced 
against individuals other than the principal owner of the 
Club is clearly insufficient to warrant further proceedings 
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against them. 

2. The evidence that could be produced against the 
principal owner is stronger than that which could be pro- 
duced against any other individual. In absolute as op- 
posed to relative terms, however, it falls short of making 
out a good case of criminal liability against him. 

3. The probability of a grand jury returning indictments 
against anyone connected with the fire on the basis of 
presently available evidence is very small. . . . The prob- 
ability of a petit jury convicting someone on the basis of 
such an indictment (should one be returned) is even 
smaller. I would say that the latter probability is remote 
at best. 

4. The sum of these three factors ... plus the impor- 
tance [I attribute to the decision of the grand jury] leads 
me to my most certain belief about this case. That belief 
is that nothing is to be gained from additional efforts to 
pursue criminal prosecution in connection with the fire. 

5. Thus, tt is my recommendation that you not proceed 
to have a second grand jury impaneled to consider the 
case. 


He had been told at the outset that his judgment about the 
case would be honored. He delivered his report to the attor- 
ney general and through him to the governor. His word 
about the fire was officially accepted as the truth. The state 
ended its effort to pursue prosecution. The file on Beverly 
Hills closed. 
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Chapter 9 


Conclusion 


l. 


Circumstances played a big role in the tragedy at Bev- 
erly Hills. The location of the fire’s origin could not have 
been worse. The Zebra Room was the only unoccupied area 
in the whole club when the fire broke out. For a crucial 
period of time there was no one in sight of the fire to sound 
an alarm. The Zebra Room was directly underneath the main 
stairway of the facility which gave the fire immediate access 
to the second floor of the building. More importantly it was 
located at the south end of the main corridor of the club 
which meant that: (1) the fire had an abundant supply of 
oxygen to fuel the blaze; (2) it had a large “chimney” to 
serve as a vent; and (3) it had a direct, unobstructed path to 
the most heavily occupied room in the whole building. 

The outbreak of fire was as untimely as it could have 
been. The club’s most popular entertainer was nearing the 
end of a ten-day engagement. It was Saturday night and the 
showroom was full, as were all of the major banquet and 
party rooms in the building. The fire occurred at 9:00 PM. Had 
the fire started earlier in the day the building would have 
been almost totally unoccupied or had the scenario been 
moved ahead by just thirty minutes the Zebra Room would 
have been occupied, the fire would have been discovered 
more quickly, and the time for evacuation of the building 
would have been enormously increased. Had it been moved 
ahead by just ten minutes the big crowd in the Cabaret 
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Room would not have been nearly so isolated from the rest 
of the club as it was. 

With the discovery of the fire in the Zebra Room it was 
logical for the owners and employees to conclude that the 
greatest threat to life was in the front of the building. Their 
furious effort to empty that part of the club first was a per- 
fectly normal response to the situation, as was their failure 
to realize that the occupants of the Cabaret Room—because 
of the proximity of the Zebra Room to the main corridor— 
were in as much jeopardy as those nearer the origin of the 
fire. Much of the big crowd in the showroom, after hearing a 
warning designed to avoid panic, concluded that the fire was 
small and on the far side of the building. Not everyone in the 
group reacted indifferently to the warning, but the ones who 
did were sufficient in number to deprive the evacuation of 
some part of its chance for success. 

It is clear that these circumstances, and others not 
mentioned, could easily have been kinder to the victims of 
the fire. They deserve some measure of consideration in the 
final analysis of the tragedy, but in according them that con- 
sideration it is important that they not be used to obscure 
the fundamental character of the event. The Southgate dis- 
aster was not a freak accident. The building in which it oc- 
curred was a firetrap. The loss of life that occurred there was 
avoidable. 


2. 


The institutions of government responsible for the 
safety of places of assembly did not protect the public in this 
instance. The state of Kentucky and the city of Southgate 
managed in combination to do little more than create a false 
sense of security about the safety of the building. They 
started a pattern of neglect and indifference very early. They 
squandered opportunity after opportunity to enforce safety 
standards, and through their combined delinquencies pro- 
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vided the victims of the tragedy with very little protection 
against hazards of fire. 

No one factor can be blamed for this massive failure. 
The list of causes is quite long in fact, but on that list there 
is a small group that stands out well above all the rest: 

One: The law that assigned responsibility for the safety 
of the building to the agencies of government was ambigu- 
ous and deficient. It imposed an obligation on both the state 
fire marshal and the city of Southgate to enforce fire and 
safety regulations but did nothing at all to define the respec- 
tive responsibilities of each. It gave the fire marshal jurisdic- 
tion over all property within the territorial boundaries of the 
state and simultaneously gave the city fire department juris- 
diction over all property within the boundaries of the city. It 
provided a basis for the state to believe that the city, and the 
city to believe that the state, would look after the safety of 
the building, and in actual fact nothing less occurred. Both 
believed, and neither looked. 

At every juncture and in nearly every respect the city 
assumed that the state would bear the burden of protecting 
the public against the hazards of fire. The building inspector 
barely perused plans and drawings before granting permits 
for new construction at Beverly Hills. He and the fire depart- 
ment conducted inspections of the club without the slightest 
use of building and fire codes. Under the authority of the city 
he issued certificates of occupancy for new additions on the 
basis of minimal efforts to ascertain the real condition of the 
building. Neither he nor the fire department made any effort 
to fix occupancy limits for the various parts of the club or for 
the club as a whole. No one from the city ever talked with 
the owners of the building about this crucial matter. 

In the meantime, buried away in the administrative reg- 
ulations of the state, there existed a provision purporting to 
impose primary responsibility for the safety of the building 
on the city. The fire marshal’s office responded to 
occasional specific warnings of danger at Beverly Hills from 
officials of Southgate. But it engaged in almost no routine 
inspection of the building at any time, and during a most 
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crucial period, from early 1971 to early 1975, did not enter 
the club once to enforce the state’s standards of safety. 
Whether deliberately or inadvertently done, the state left the 
safety of the big nightclub to the good judgment and sound 
actions of the city. 

The combined result of all this was a near total abdica- 
tion of responsibility for the safety of the building. The city 
yielded to the state and the state yielded to the city. Each 
pointed an accusatory finger at the other after the fire, and 
to some extent each deserved some blame. But neither was 
as much at fault for this particular condition as the am- 
biguity and deficiency of the law that attempted to assign re- 
sponsibility for the safety of the building. 

Two: The city of Southgate provided almost no 
resources for fire protection. It left the building inspector 
without office facilities, gave him no money for essential 
operating expenses, and paid him nothing from the city 
treasury for the performance of his duties. It funded the fire 
department at a level that necessitated the use of a totally 
volunteer force. Not a single member of the department— 
not even the chief—received compensation for work done 
on behalf of the public. It made no effort to provide training 
or educational programs for its fire officials and failed even 
to provide them with copies of building and fire codes for 
the enforcement of which they were responsible. Perhaps 
there was good reason for this state of affairs. Certainly the 
city thought it could rely on the state for this service. 
Undoubtedly it had limited resources at its disposal. There 
may have been other motivating forces at work but one fact 
remains undeniable. Fire protection was not high on the 
city’s list of priorities. 

As a direct consequence of this, the most significant fig- 
ures in the regulatory system, those whose responsibilities 
took them to the building regularly, were not capable of of- 
fering much protection against the hazards of fire. Neither 
the building inspector of Southgate nor the two fire chiefs 
who served during the Schilling period knew very much 
about the contents of building and fire codes. On the night of 
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the tragedy, the fire department did not possess a copy ot 
any code, and the building inspector had copies that were 
obsolete. In neither of these agencies was there anyone who 
clearly understood the magnitude of the city’s enforcement 
responsibilities under the law. From each there came an ef- 
fort that was conscientious and dedicated but almost totally 
ineffective. Failure to protect the occupants of the big club 
was inevitable. 

Three: The state's effort at Beverly Hills faltered in 
many ways for many different reasons. After the mayor of 
Southgate sounded a warning about the club in 1970, the fire 
marshal’s office discovered that the facility had been recon- 
structed and expanded without state approval and that the 
plans and drawings for the construction had contained a 
long list of deficiencies. It dispatched an inspector to the 
building, communicated with the owner about the deficien- 
cies, but permitted the club to open for business with fire 
hazards in place. And then when questions arose about its 
condition, the state compounded its failure with assurances 
to the public and to local officials that the facility was safe. 
Nothing more elaborate than simple human error was at 
work in this instance, but not very many of the state’s fail- 
ures had such an uncomplicated origin. 

The system responsible for enforcement of the state's 
standards of safety was very poorly structured. Most of the 
individuals employed to operate it, especially those with 
front-line duty in the field, were not highly educated. Very 
few in the group received enough training for their jobs to 
give them a fair chance of enforcing a body of law that was 
highly technical and in many instances ambiguous and 
confusing. The whole system was grossly underfunded and 
understaffed, particularly the two units of the fire marshal’s 
office, the general inspection and the new construction 
sections, that shouldered the responsibility for Beverly Hills. 
The special prosecutor described the situation as follows: 


The duties of the [general inspection] section were to in- 
spect all existing buildings (excepting private dwellings) in the 
state of Kentucky other than hospitals, nursing homes, and 
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daycare centers. [The section head] has stated that during 
part of the period [from 1970 to 1977] his section had 11 men 
to perform the above-described duties; at the time of the 
Beverly Hills fire, the section had 21 men. They performed ap- 
proximately 22,000 inspections per year, restricted mostly to 
educational buildings, churches, state-owned building, and 
since 1974 some mercantile and industrial plants. According to 
[the section head] ... there existed an unwritten policy that 
other kinds of buildings were inspected only upon receipt of a 
complaint or request from local officials. During this period of 
time, the policies of the Fire Marshal's Office served to prevent 
inspection of buildings after ordinary working hours. (Fiscal 
constraints were responsible for these policies.) Consequently, 
inspection of buildings that received heavy use during evening 
hours was virtually always inadequate. The impact of these 
policies in relation to the inspection at Beverly Hills was great. 
The Club was never inspected by the General Inspection Sec- 
tion of the Fire Marshal's Office, and it was never inspected by 
any section of the office at night when the Club was occupied 
by patrons and employees. 

The manpower in the new construction section of the Fire 
Marshal's Office appears, at the time of the fire, to have been 
little better. [The section head} . . . had nine inspectors, one of 
whom was responsible for Northern Kentucky and Campbell 
County. These inspectors, like those in the General Inspection 
Section, worked out of their homes, had no fixed offices, and 
received their assignments by mail. Under this system, which 
no doubt resulted from the inadequate public funding of this 
governmental function, supervision of the field inspectors by 
superiors in the Fire Marshal's Office was difficult, if not impos- 
sible. 

A general, but quite accurate, description of the state in- 
spection apparatus was provided recently by [a man] who 
once served as state fire marshal: 

“I don’t see how it could have been done much better with 
the lack of personnel you had to operate with, with a state the 
size that this is and as few field inspectors that you had, in- 
specting the public school system every year was a frantic op- 
eration, just a frantic operation because of being understaffed. 
It was Just a very difficult office to operate with any degree of 
efficiency. ... But 25 men roaming this state, my goodness, it 
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was an impossible chore. Just an impossible chore. ”™ 


Very few, if any, of these weaknesses in the system were 
without connection to the most lethal conditions that 
existed at Beverly Hills. Illustrative of this fact are the events 
of a particularly crucial period of time. 

From early 1971 to early 1975 no one from the fire mar- 
shal’s office entered the big nightclub on official business. 
Neglect of the building by the state was total for the full four 
years. During the period the structure was altered in highly 
significant ways, and it was subjected to considerable ex- 
pansion. Most importantly the Cabaret Room was added to 
the back of the building. The fire marshal’s office reviewed 
no plans or drawings for this part of the structure and con- 
ducted no inspections of the showroom before it was 
opened to the public for occupancy and use. Routine inspec- 
tion of facilities other than schools during this period of time 
was a rarity for the fire marshal’s office. As a consequence 
the state lost its best chance to discover the firetrap in the 
building and to avert the disaster. 

Four: In addition there was an overwhelming, intangible 
factor at work. In no part of the enforcement system was 
there a firm belief that applicable building and fire codes 
could be enforced to the letter of the law. Those responsible 
for enforcement of the codes, at both levels of government, 
sought to obtain as much compliance as possible, treated 
the regulatory system as one needing constant pragmatic 
manipulation, and expected never to make public buildings 
as safe as the law required. For reasons that are very difficult 
to pinpoint, violation of the state’s regulatory procedures 
and of its standards of safety were accepted by officials of 
government as an intrinsic part of the system. Nothing con- 
tributed as much to the development of the firetrap at 
Beverly Hills as this. 

The impact of this factor was felt early and extended 
through to the very eve of the tragedy. On numerous occa- 
sions the building inspector of Southgate accepted plans 
and drawings for construction of the building without re- 
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quiring the seal of office of a licensed architect. He issued 
permits authorizing construction without any real basis for 
concluding that the plans and drawings had been checked 
against the requirements of building and fire codes. The fire 
marshal’s office learned repeatedly of construction com- 
pleted or underway without the necessary prior approval of 
the state. Indeed most of the facility was so constructed. For 
good reason the owner concluded quickly that these impor- 
tant requirements of the law would not be enforced with 
vigor and consistency, and for equally good reason he came 
to view them as technicalities of the law to be honored only 
in the breach and with impunity. 

In the history of the club’s construction there are 
numerous specific illustrations of this institutionalized will- 
ingness to accept less than perfection in compliance with 
the law. In 1970, for example, the owner installed in his 
building a stairway that constituted a major fire hazard be- 
cause it was not enclosed. This stairway was undoubtedly 
one of the club’s most attractive features and at the same 
time one of its most dangerous conditions. It was identified 
as a violation of safety standards even before the club 
opened for business, was scrutinized by inspectors re- 
peatedly over a six-year period, and was left intact to 
threaten the lives and safety of the bulding’s occupants. 

Perhaps a more revealing illustration of this character- 
istic of the regulatory system occurred just a few months be- 
fore the fire. Additional construction at Beverly Hills had 
taken the fire marshal’s field inspector to the building on 
several occasions. He had inspected the facility from corner 
to corner and more than once had seen the fire hazards that 
would prove so decisive on the night of the fire. He con- 
cluded his effort with an official report to his superiors in the 
state capitol. The building, he said, “is probably as good as 
we can expect although it does not come into complete 
compliance.” Within a few days of this report the owner re- 
ceived a letter from the fire marshal’s chief deputy. It men- 
tioned no violations of the law, sounded no warning about 
the condition of the club, and demanded nothing of the 
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owner. Instead it declared the building to be in “substantial 
compliance” with standards of safety. More significantly, it 
painted a vivid picture of the most telling characteristic of 
the regulatory system. Violation of the law was acceptable 
even to those at the highest levels of authority. With benefit 
of hindsight, it is very easy to see how the Beverly Hills club 
became a firetrap with an official seal of government ap- 
proval. 


3. 


Only the owner of a place of public assembly has the 
power to employ individuals to design and construct his fa- 
cility. The state’s attempt to influence the owner in this re- 
gard is limited to a requirement that plans and drawings for 
construction contain the seal of a licensed architect. In 1970 
Richard Schilling obtained the services of an architect not 
licensed in the state of Kentucky and simultaneously as- 
sumed personal responsibility for construction of the build- 
ing in accordance with the plans and drawings provided by 
the architect. Ultimately he managed to obtain the seal of of- 
fice of a licensed architect for his plans, but never did he get 
what he needed and what was contemplated by the spirit of 
the law, a careful review of the plans and drawings in the 
light of applicable building and fire codes. 

In subsequent years, with other construction projects, 
he repeated this practice. Then in 1974, when adding the 
Cabaret Room to this club, he increased the dangerousness 
of the practice by neglecting to obtain approval from the 
state fire marshal’s office for his construction. This part of 
the building, where 163 people died on the night of the fire, 
was designed by an architectural student, constructed 
without any scrutiny of the plans and drawings against 
appropriate building and fire codes, and opened for occu- 
pancy without inspection by anyone familiar with the state's 
standards of safety. In 1976 he added the Zebra Room to his 
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building without obtaining plans and drawings for the con- 
struction, without seeking a building permit from the city, 
and without obtaining approval of the state fire marshal’s of- 
fice. So the part of the buiding where the fire started and the 
part where all but two of the victims died were constructed 
without compliance with important requirements of the law. 

Undoubtedly these failures of the principal owner were 
blamable in part on weaknesses in the regulatory system. At 
least it is clear that he did not act in the dark of night out of 
the sight of officials responsible for the safety of places of 
public assembly. On the other hand, the weaknesses of the 
system and the failure of the government to enforce the law 
against him do not in any sense render him blameless for the 
lethal condition of his club on the night of the fire. More cau- 
tious and foresightful action on his part could have rendered 
the failures of the government harmless. But he did not act 
with caution and foresight. He took substantial risks in the 
construction of important parts of his building. 

In two other ways he added to the risk involved in the 
occupancy of his club. He failed to provide his employees 
with adequate training for an emergency in the building and 
did not provide them with plans for an evacuation in the 
event of fire. In addition he established for the operation of 
the Cabaret Room the policies and practices under which it 
was filled with twice the number of occupants authorized by 
the provisions of building and fire codes. While institutions 
of state and local government contributed to this condition, 
by failing to establish an occupancy load for the room, the 
owner of the building was undoubtedly in the best position 
to control the size of the showroom crowd on the night of 
the fire. 

In the aftermath of the fire Dick Schilling was accused of 
having shown a complete and total disregard for human life. 
Victims of the fire, employees of the club, and public officials 
joined in harsh condemnation of his conduct. But no one 
was ever able to produce evidence to show that he acted in 
conscious disregard for the safety of his patrons and em- 
ployees. In fact the evidence was all to the contrary. He be- 
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lieved his building to be safe. To deny him the benefit of this 
fact is to lay on his shoulders more blame than he deserves. 
More importantly, to deny him this fact is to obscure the 
most important lesson that can be learned from the tragedy. 

Beverly Hills was not the product of a malevolent mind. 
There was no political favor involved in the creation of the 
Southgate firetrap, no conspiracy between public officials 
and owners of the club, and no wickedness in the actions of 
the principal owner or anyone else. The tragedy was a prod- 
uct of the most common of all human errors—carelessness 
and lack of foresight. One hundred sixty-five lives were lost 
on the night of the fire because of a failure of ordinary indi- 
viduals to measure and recognize extraordinary risk of 
death to other people. In this last simple fact is the real les- 
son of Beverly Hills. 
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Epilogue 
l. 


The similarity between the Coconut Grove fire in Bos- 
ton in 1942 and the one that occurred in Southgate in 1977 
is striking. On a Saturday evening during a very busy season, 
the building was filled over capacity for an occasion which 
included dinner, cocktails, and entertainment. The sole 
owner of the facility was in bad health and absent for the 
evening. A brother and a trusted employee had been left to 
operate the club under established policies and practices.” 

The fire started at about 10:00 PM. in a lounge area and 
moved through the building with incredible speed, aided by 
finish materials that facilitated the spread of fire. Occupants 
from all parts of the club moved in mass toward exits whose 
locations were difficult to find and known only to employ- 
ees. The lights inside the building went out, further terrifying 
the crowd. Nearly a thousand people pushed wildly through 
the facility in all directions, looking for avenues of escape 
and struggling with each other for survival. The evacuation 
attempt ended in total panic, and a rescue effort initiated by 
firefighters met with limited success. No more than half the 
crowd made it to safety; almost five hundred victims were 
claimed by the fire.” | 

Investigation of the tragedy quickly produced evidence 
of safety code violations equivalent in magnitude to those 
found at Beverly Hills. Within a few days of the fire, inves- 
tigators reported that defective wiring had been installed in 
the building by an unlicensed electrician, that inflammable 
decorations had been widely used in the club, that means of 
escape had been improperly maintained, that exits from the 
building had not been adequate for an emergency evacua- 
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tion, and that the facility had been overcrowded at the time 
of the fire. It was also discovered that the City Fire Depart- 
ment had inspected the club only a few days before the 
tragedy and after the inspection had described the condition 
of the building as “good” and the avenues of escape as suffi- 
cient to meet the needs of an emergency.” 

In the days and weeks following the fire, as details of the 
tragedy came to light, a public expression of horror and out- 
rage was directed at those thought to be responsible for the 
catastrophe. Accusations were leveled against the fire de- 
partment, the principal inspector of that department, and 
the city’s fire commissioner. Police officials were assailed 
for failure to enforce the laws against overcrowding, and 
governing authorities of the city (the mayor and city 
council) were condemned for delaying the adoption of a 
proposed new building code. The operators of the club, 
particularly the owner, were subjected to merciless con- 
demnation for their part in the tragedy and accused of willful 
violation of the law for the sake of profit. And underneath all 
of the condemnation and outrage there was an expectation 
that the victims of the fire would be avenged through swift 
and firm application of the law.” 

Barely a month after the fire, New Year's Eve 1942, in- 
dictments for multiple counts of manslaughter were re- 
turned against the owner of the building, his brother, and the 
employee who had helped manage the club on the night of 
the tragedy. Two of the three were subsequently acquitted of 
all charges, but the owner of the club was convicted of nine- 
teen counts of manslaughter and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for a term of not less than twelve nor more than fifteen 
years on each count. The convictions were affirmed on ap- 
peal and the sentences were imposed on the owner.” 

In 1946, after three years of incarceration, the owner of 
the club was moved from prison to a state hospital for treat- 
ment of incurable lung cancer. Expecting to live no more 
than a year, he petitioned for a pardon of his crimes and re- 
lease from further imprisonment. The attorney who had 
prosecuted the case objected (“The defendant ... deliber- 
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ately failed to care for the safety of his patrons”), as did rela- 
tives of those who had died in the fire (“l bitterly and ir- 
revocably insist that even the suggestion of pardon or parole 
is unthinkable”). The Attorney General of Massachusetts, 
supporting the petition, declared that the sentence imposed 
on the owner had been excessive and that on the merits of 
the case he deserved a full and complete pardon. The Gover- 
nor agreed and on November 26, 1946, the only man 
punished for the massive loss of life that occurred in the fire 
was pardoned of his crimes, fully and completely.” 


ra 


After the Southgate fire, the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky found if difficult to level accusations of wrongdoing 
against anyone. lts own contributions to the disaster left it 
deserving of a generous share of responsibility for the con- 
sequences of the tragedy. As a result there was no pardon to 
be granted in connection with the fire at Beverly Hills. The 
principal players in the tragedy lived for almost two years 
under a serious and debilitating threat of criminal prosecu- 
tion. But in the end no one was imprisoned or even indicted. 

No one from the state fire marshal’s office or from the 
city of Southgate was ever held civilly liable for the conse- 
quences of the fire. The local building inspector retained his 
office during the investigation of the fire and beyond its 
completion. The fire marshal who was relieved of duty by 
the Governor before the grand jury inquiry returned to ser- 
vice in the fire marshal’s office after a thirty day suspension, 
though not as head of the agency. In a subsequent reorgani- 
zation of the office he accepted an assignment as assistant 
director to the fire marshal with responsibility for electrical 
inspections. The other two employees of that office, upon 
whom suspensions had been imposed by the Governor, re- 
turned to employment in a different department of state gov- 
ernment. 
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The owners of Beverly Hills emerged from the im- 
mediate aftermath of the tragedy facing millions of dollars in 
damage claims against the family business. Settlement was 
their only viable alternative. Insurance proceeds from the 
fire and all other assets of the business, including the land 
left vacant by the fire, were relinquished to the victims of the 
fire in return for release from further liability. The remains of 
the family business was the cost of freedom to start anew. 
And start anew they did. Within a short time of the settle- 
ment the family opened a couple of small establishments in 
Cincinnati and not long after that laid plans for a new club to 
be located somewhere in northern Kentucky or southern 
Ohio. 


3. 


Institutional reform is a natural consequence of a 
tragedy as appalling as Beverly Hills, and both the need and 
demand for it in this instance were extraordinary. Within a 
few months of the fire the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
adopted a new building code, created a new department of 
government to regulate the construction and use of build- 
ings, and allocated new resources for protection of the pub- 
lic against the hazards of fire. A substantial effort was made 
to identify and address the problems that had caused the in- 
stitutions of government to perform so poorly at Beverly 
Hills. Major changes were made in organization, approach, 
and personnel. 

The fire marshal’s office became a division of a new de- 
partment, called Housing, Building, and Construction, with 
substantially reduced responsibility limited largely to the 
safety of existing buildings. A new division on building code 
enforcement was created and was assigned responsibility 
for the regulation of all new construction in the state. A staff 
of attorneys was added to the department for the purpose of 
giving inspectors and other officials easy access to the court 
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system and other enforcement agencies. A licensed ar- 
chitect was installed as head of the department and was 
given assurances that political influence and manipulation 
would not be permitted to affect his efforts to protect the 
public. 

A system of operations was developed to guarantee reg- 
ular inspection of buildings designed for high-risk use. 
Places of assembly were added to the very top of a priority 
list along with schools and health care facilities. A computer 
system was installed to provide better control of the inspec- 
tion process and also improved supervision of field inspec- 
tors. An educational program was implemented to provide 
everyone in the system with an adequate understanding of 
the law and the enforcement responsibilities of institutions 
of government. Legislation was enacted to require every fire 
official in the state, even those working exclusively for local 
government, to demonstrate substantial competence by 
passing a comprehensive examination. Inspectors were or- 
dered to insist on strict compliance with the law and to use 
the legal staff of the department to bring recalcitrant owners 
in line as an effort to change long standing attitudes and ex- 
pectations of both staff and private individuals. 

A system of political patronage that had played a signifi- 
cant role in the staffing of the old fire marshal’s office was 
replaced with a system based on merit and educational 
achievement. Old positions were upgraded and compensa- 
tion levels improved across the system. For the first time the 
state was able to attract highly qualified professionals to 
look after the general safety of the public—a graduate ar- 
chitect to head the department, a professional engineer to 
fill the position of fire marshal, another engineer to head the 
section of new construction, and a number of individuals 
with associate degrees in technical fields to fill other impor- 
tant positions. The overall size of the staff was increased 
substantially with a special effort made to provide an ade- 
quate number of inspectors for work in the field. 

Rarely is institutional reform complete, and certainly 
that was true in this instance. Responsibility for electrical in- 
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spections, which are crucial to the safety of buildings, was 
left in the hands of private inspectors and remained largely 
beyond effective control by the state. Old buildings, where 
the threat of life is greatest, were left uncovered by the more 
rigorous standards of safety of the new building code. Signif- 
icant responsibility for the protection of the public against 
the hazards of fire was left to local government where com- 
petence to provide the protection is most questionable. In 
other ways the regulatory system emerged from the after- 
math of the tragedy with flaws and shortcomings, but in 
comparison to the one that existed before 1977, it seemed to 
have only trivial deficiencies. 


4. 


Memories fade with time. Very few owners of buildings 
dared to question the judgment of a fire inspector im- 
mediately after the Southgate fire. Even fewer inspectors 
hesitated before insisting on full compliance with recom- 
mendations for greater safety. The possibility of disaster 
seemed not so remote as before. As time passed, however, 
the fear generated by Beverly Hills began to moderate. For 
awhile after the fire, the lawyers in the new fire protection 
agency of state government had a full load of enforcement 
cases. By the end of the year following the fifth anniversary 
of the fire, the enforcement activity of the legal staff of the 
agency had diminished drastically. In fact the lawyers of the 
department had no enforcement cases on their calendars. 
Perhaps the natural recalcitrance of Owners had perma- 
nently vanished. Perhaps not. 

For a period of time after the fire, officials in high places 
in state government had no difficulty seeing the need for 
greater resources for the protection of the public against the 
hazards of fire. The staff involved in such activity grew from 
one hundred ten at the time of the fire to almost one 
hundred sixty. The number of inspectors for the field, where 
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the real battle for safety is waged, increased during the same 
period from sixty-five to almost one hundred. But the sen- 
sitivity generated by Beverly Hills gradually disappeared 
under the pressure of tough economic conditions, and so 
did the commitment for greater resources for the protection 
of the public against the hazards of fire. By the end of 1982 
the total staff of the new agency had slipped back to one 
hundred twenty-one and the number of field inspectors had 
dwindled to seventy-four. 


p, 


Memories do indeed fade. More than anything else the 
fires at the Coconut Grove and Beverly Hills were the result 
of complacency, carelessness, and human error. A period of 
thirty-five years elapsed between the two disasters that are 
presently recorded as the country’s worst. Undoubtedly 
another tragedy of comparable magnitude is waiting to take 
its proper place in recorded history. The next interval may 
be longer than the last. At least it is more realistic to hope 
for this than it is to believe that the lessons of Beverly Hills 
have altered in some permanent way the basic flaws of 
human character that led to the catastrophe of May 28, 1977. 
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with patrons. Of the 165 individuals 
who died in the fire, 163 perished 
within 30 feet of an exit. 

In the aftermath of the fire, 
investigations ini ' hv the state of 
Kentucky, a grand jury, and a special 
prosecutor appointed by the governor 
all terminated without - ial. In 
early 1980 barely two years after tne 
fire, as civil suits against club owners 
were settled out of court and against 
the public utility were dismissed, the 
last legal avenue to a comprehensive 
trial was closed. 
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